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Michael Hill, Lecturer in Sociology, London School 
of Economics and Political Science 


Astudy of two neglected areas in the sociology of religion—the 
concepts of the religious virtuoso and the religious order. The 
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analysed both in terms of their legitimation, their different Anglican 
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Astudy of the effects of a modified regime on a group of young 
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D. J. West, Reader in Clinical Criminology, University 
of Cambridge, D. P. Farrington, Senior Assistant in 
Research, Institute of Criminology 


The second report following Present conduct and Future 
Delinquency of the Cambridge Study in Delinquent 
Development. This major longitudinal study has followed 
the lives of a group of boys from eight to eighteen and offers 
important evidence.on the causes of juvenile delinquency. 
£4-50 net 





Power in Britain 
Edited by John Urry and John Wakeford 


..is so useful and relevant+that it should soon acquire an 
extremely wide audience among students of British politics and 
political sociology.” The Guardian 


£3-50 net £1-50 net paperback 


A Sociology of Religion 
Michael Hill : 


”The book isrich in observations about a number of well- 
established themes and it will undoubtedly be used to good effect 
in introductory courses. Hillis clearly a very skilled SE, 
of religion with a good measure of insight.” New Society. . 


£3-50 net £1-50 net paperback 


Legal Problems and the Citizen 


Brian Abel-Smith, Michael Zander and Rosalind 
Brooke 
“Thanks to the work of the three authors it will not now be so 


easy for the legal profession to camouflage its lack of concern.” 
The Guardian - 


“A quite remarkable and welcome concentration on the problem 
of providing legal services for those who need them.” 
New Society 


£3-50 net 
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Edited by John O'Neill 
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British Book News 
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Jean Lohisse 


A critically detached and broad view of consumer 
society. Jean Lohisse has written a sociological analysis 
of the mass influences on people and culture, in 
particular discussing those media messages which 
escape the voluntary control of their authors and 
influence the ‘mass level’ of the viewer or listener. 
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Raymond Firth 


The study of symbolism is popular nowadays, and 
anthropologists have made substantial contributions to 
it. Raymond Firth has long been internationally known 
for his field research in the Solomons and Malaysia, and 
for his theoretical work on kinship, economics and 
religion. Here from a new angle, he has produced a 
broad survey of the study of symbolic ideas and 
behaviour. 


Professor Firth examines definitions of symbol, traces 
the history of scientific inquiry into symbolism, compares 
some modern approaches to symbolism in art, 

literature and philosophy with those in social 
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treatment of symbolic treatment of symbolic material 
from cultures of varying sophistication. Finally he offers 
dispassionate analyses of symbols used in the West 
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The Origins of National Diversity in 
Industrial Relations 


RONALD DORE 


In this major empirical and theoretical contribution to the 
convergence debate, Professor Dore makes a point-by-point 
comparison of two Japanese factories with two British ones 
making similar products. His conclusions led him to posit a 
‘late development’ effect by which late developing countries get 
ahead of developed ones, and he defends this theory with 
evidence from Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


£5:00: paperback £2:15 











The Sociology 
of the 
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Edited by MALCOLM WARNER 


This second volume in the series adopts an essentially inter- 
disciplinary approach. The study of the workplace is viewed 
from the standpoint of industrial sociology, industrial relations, 
industrial anthropology and related disciplines. 
£4-75; paperback £2-50 
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Man and Aggression 
Edited by Ashley Montagu 

Man and Aggression was written to fill the need for a critical examination 
of the popular writings of Konrad Lorenz and Robert Ardrey. To this new 
edition, the editor has added eight essays, strengthening the book’s 
sustained and reasoned criticism of the still prevalent contention that 
ethologists can understand human behaviour by observing that of lower 


animals. Second edition £390 paper covers £1-40 Galaxy Books 
OUP New York 






Towards a Critical Sociology | 


Norman Birnbaum 


hehe Ae 
These essays represent the author’s unique synthesis of modern American 
and European social thought within the context of a classic academic 
tradition. Combining theoretical refiection with historical analysis, they 
offer a critical re-evaluation of the state of contemporary sociology. 

Paper covers £1:60 Galaxy Books OUP New York 





Order and Change 
Introductory Sociology 


Gerald R. Leslie, Richard F. Larson, and 
Benjamin L. Gorman 


Te E eet ee 
This introduction to the main ideas and methods of sociology is designed 
for first courses in universities and colleges. Its over-all clarity, 
comprehensiveness, and organization make it suitable for a range of courses 
where a basic introductory text is needed. Each chapter is followed 

by a summary and a set of questions. Charts and tables 
£350 OUP New York 





The Family in Social Context 
Gerald R. Leslie 


The perspective of this book is broad, so that the most recent trends in 
family patterns—women’s liberation, communal living experiments, and 
the newly recognized strengths of black families—are seen in their larger 
significance rather than as short-term phenomena. Stability and changes 
are seen to complement one another as the family system comes to 
approximate the societal ideal. Second edition 

£425 OUP New York 


For further information on these or other Oxford books in this field, 
please write to Oxford University Press (UPS) Ely House, 37 Dover 
Street, London WIX4AH 
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Race 

John R. Baker 

“No book known to me tries to encompass everything relevant to the idea of race 
with such thoroughness, seriousness, and honesty. The idea of race or raciality has 
been systematically depreciated for political or genuinely humanitarian reasons, 
and it was high time that someone wrote about race as Baker does, i.e. in the spirit 
and style of a one-man Royal Commission.’—Sir Peter Medawar. 82 illustrations 
£6°50 f 





Racial Bargaining in 
Independent Kenya 


A Study of Minorities and Decolonization 
Donald Rothchild 


The author applies the bargaining model to inter-ethnic relations and conflict 
resolution among the three main racial communities in Kenya shortly before and 
after Independence in 1963. £7 Institute of Race Relations 





Durkheim: Morality and Milieu 


Ernest Wallwork 


This is the first major study of Durkheim’s moral philosophy and its relation to his 
sociology. £5 Harvard 





Commitment and Community 


Communes and Utopias in Sociological Perspective 


Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
The author describes the fate of the communal and utopian experiments undertaken 


in the United States from the 19th century to the present. £5, paper covers £1-50 
Harvard 





Language in 
Sociocultural Change 


Joshua A. Fishman 
Edited by Anwar S. Dil 


These essays by a leading authority on sociolinguistics deal with approaches to 
sociolinguistics, language maintenance and language shift, societal bilingualism, 
language planning, general sociolinguistic theory, and applied sociology of 
language. £5 Stanford 





The American Woman 


Her Changing Social Economic and 

Political Roles 1920-1970 

William Henry Chafe 

£3-60 OUP New York 
FEN 
Oxford - 


RELIGION 


JOURNAL OF RELIGION ’ 
AND RELIGIONS 


is a journal of comparative religion which brings together the variety of dis- 
ciplines involved in the phenomena of religion. It is of particular interest to 
students of anthropology, history, sociology and allied subjects. 


Articles to be published in 1974 include: 

S. R. Isenberg Millenarism in Greco-Romano Palestine 
V. L. Oliver The development of Caodai sectarianism 
C.-M. Edsman Theology or religious studies ? 


T. F. Johnston Communication with the fertility god via 
hallucinogens in Tsongaland 


A. Black On recent writing on Chinese religion 


RELIGION is published twice a year. 


Annual subscription £3.00 (US $8.00) post free. Inspection copies available 
from: Subscriptions Manager, 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 
68-74 Carter Lane, London EC4V 5EL 





“COMMUNICATE —OR ELSE!” 


This new half-hour film is presented by the Richardson Institute for Conflict and Peace 
Research. The film provides a useful introduction to such central social concepts as 
stereotyping, perceptions, social change, the legality of governments and strategies of 
negotiation, as well as the role of counsellors or mediators.. 


An unscripted face to face encounter taking place in a College of Higher Education where 
student participation was a smouldering issue lies at the centre of the film. The pre- 
supposition that in some contexts misunderstandings due to distorted perceptions tend 
to prevent their resolution was empirically tested. The issues in the parochial quarrel are 
echoed throughout the film by glimpses of disastrous violent conflict. 


“‘Communicate—Or Elise!” is designed to stimulate discussion in Social Studies 
courses on the subject of conflict as such. The film may be used to illustrate the structure 
of interpersonal encounters. Moreover it opens up the basic problem at the heart of 
sociological theory about the general relationship between face to face interaction and 
large group conflict. 
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Jack Goody* 


Evolution and communication: the 
domestication of the savage mind 


For some time now evolution has tended to be a dirty word in the social 
sciences.1 The adjectival form, applied to a writer, tends to indicate 
old-fashioned, even ‘biological’ concerns. It is time to lay aside this 
negative attitude. Just as there is no sociology without comparison 
(implicit or explicit), so comparison almost inevitably raises the 
question of the change from one form to another. And the process of 
evolution, stripped of the implications of unilineality and irreversibility, 
is simply long-term change.? 

Much of the best known sociology, that associated with the names of 
Comte, Marx, Spencer, Weber and Durkheim (not to mention the 
more obvious candidates, Maine, Morgan, Tylor, Robertson-Smith 
and Frazer) has displayed both comparative and evolutionary interests. 
The work of Spencer and Durkheim shows an extensive knowledge of 
the writings about non-European societies; that of Weber has a similar 
command of Asia. Much of this interest derived from a somewhat 
egocentric but none the less important concern having to do with the 
rise of modern industrial society; it centred upon a question which 
Parsons has recently reiterated. ‘Why, then, did the breakthrough to 
modernization not occur in any of the “Oriental” advanced intermediate 
civilizations?’ (1966: 4). This question immediately implies an opposi- 
tion between ‘our’ type of society and ‘theirs’; and its answer requires 
that we search the world for positive and negative cases to confirm our 
ideas about the relevant factors. There is nothing wrong with the 
search as such, but we need to recognize the ethnocentric nature of its 
starting point and the fact that the dichotomizing of ‘we’ and ‘they’ in 
this manner narrows the field of both the topic and of its explanation. 

If we are interested in even longer-term development (as certain of 
the hypotheses of Spencer, Durkheim, Marx and Weber force us to be), 
then a further set of considerations come into play. If I put these in an 
over-obvious way, it is because much contemporary social theory leads 
us to neglect certain obvious lines of enquiry. 

When we think of long-term evolutionary change, it is inevitable 
* Jack Goody B.A. B. LITT. M.A. PH.D. Sc.D. Smuts Reader in Commonwealth 
Studies, Director, African Studies Centre, St John’s College, Cambridge. 
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that we think primarily in terms of technological developments. For 
the archaeological record, which provides the only evidence of early 
societies, is based upon the resurrection of man’s material products and 
these display certain well-established sequences which show general 
changes in the human economy from hunting to food production to 
more complex agriculture, and finally, in the age of writing, through 
to industrial manufacture. Archaeology, as has often been pointed out, 
makes Marxists of us all, since it has to treat material objects (the tools 
of production) as the basis for further deductions not only about the 
mode of production but about the social system as a whole. 

While no one can fail to recognize long-term (‘evolutionary’) changes 
in the economy, such sequences are less easy to establish in the other 
social domains, in kinship, in religion, in law, in politics, and in the 
general field of ‘thought’, of ‘culture’. Nineteenth-century writers had 
no doubt that such sequences could be worked out, and often, like 
E. B. Tylor, they proposed geological models for the better under- 
standing of human institutions. But the archaeological strata contained 
nothing but material objects and, except in a few cases, these could not 
provide an adequate basis for the reconstruction of total social systems. 
Consequently the suggested course of development of kinship, for 
example, was inevitably subject to much speculation, controversy and 
dispute. This speculation affected synchronic studies of particular 
societies, because people tried to read back their proposed time- 
sequences into the contemporary situation and hence to ask what in 
many cases seemed to be the wrong sort of question. One well-known 
example in the nineteenth century is the widespread interpretation of 
any custom indicating reluctance on the woman’s part to join her 
husband at marriage (for instance, the groom lifting his bride over the 
threshold of their new home) as a ‘survival’ of marriage by capture; for 
this was an institution regarded by many as critical for the change from 
matriliny to patriliny, from ‘mother right’ to ‘father right’, since it 
provided a mechanism for wresting women from their natal homes. 
Such explanations were decisively rejected by functionalist writers 
such as Malinowski (1913, 1930) and Radcliffe-Brown (1929) and the 
latter offered an alternative interpretation of this particular set of 
customs as expressions of structural rearrangements between persons 
and groups involved in a marriage alliance. 

There can be no doubt that this change in emphasis brought many 
benefits to comparative sociology. But it also brought with it a certain 
neglect of questions of long-term change, indeed of social change 
altogether. One result was a tendency not only to reject pseudo-history 
(i.e. the speculative reconstruction of sequences of social development) 
but also history itself. For instance, while political systems were 
differentiated one from another, such differentiation was treated as 
purely morphological, with no developmental implications. In their 
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influential analysis of ‘African political systems’ (1940), Fortes and 
Evans-Pritchard analysed the differences between the centralized and 
acephalous types; the latter term referred to non-centralized societies, 
often known as segmentary because of the processes of association that 
characterized them. They treated these two types as of equal standing, 
without considering the question of the changes from one to the other, 
nor yet the general direction of those changes. This self-imposed limita- 
tion of the discussion to differences of morphology and process of the 
societies themselves naturally left on one side the more speculative 
problem of long-term change, even though the analyses of individual 
societies made by these writers certainly drew attention to dynamic 
factors. 

This trend was reinforced by the general swing to ‘cultural relativism’, 
since if one could set types side by side instead of one above another, the 
element of value judgment implied in the temporal ordering of data 
was automatically removed. Even so there was clearly a certain degree 
of ambivalence towards the study of long-term and short-term social 
change. While synchronic studies of single societies largely avoided 
both problems, any broader comparison, as Parsons has pointed out, 
brings the ‘evolutionary’ question back into focus. 

Of no topic is this truer than studies of the general development of 
the human mind or thought. Here we face the two characteristic 
dilemmas of those considering long-term change. Firstly there is the 
dilemma of the participant observer. We look at the question not as an 
investigator examines geological layers, but from the inside outwards. 
We start with the conviction that there are important differences 
between ourselves (variously defined) and the rest. Otherwise how 
come that they are under-developed (or developing) and we are 
developed (or over-developed) ? Or to revert to the earlier classifica- 
tion, why are they primitive and we advanced? We try to state the 
nature of these differences in very general terms—the move from myth 
to history, from magic to science, from status to contract, cold to hot, 
concrete to abstract, collective to individual, ritual to rationality. Such 
movement inevitably tends to be phrased not only in terms of process 
but of progress too; in other words it acquires a value element. While 
there is nothing necessarily wrong, this procedure tends to distort the 
way we perceive the kind of development that has occurred, especially 
when this is seen in such very general terms as, for example, Levy- 
Bruhl’s division into pre-logical and logical mentalities. 

A consideration of Levy-Bruhl leads us to the second dilemma, that 
of the functionalist or the cultural relativist. One basic functionalist 
objection to thinking in terms of change is that a wrong judgment may 
distort an analysis of the structure. The objection has much force. But 
all analysis of social change, whatever the nature of the evidential basis, 
tends to get tarred with the same brush. We can perhaps overcome the 
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objection to sketching out the development of man’s thinking, if we 
bear in mind the limits of the evidence and the possibility of any dis- 
tortion to synchronic studies. For we are always faced with the problem 
that if as cultural relativists we throw aside not only Levy-Bruhl but 
the whole developmental problem, there is still the tendency for another 
schema to creep back in its place. 

One recent attempt is Lévi-Strauss’ study of La Pensée Sauvage, trans- 
lated into English as The Savage Mind. I cannot discuss the contents of 
this influential book in the course of a brief paper, but it does illustrate 
both of the dilemmas mentioned above. One needs to say straight away 
that there are two themes in Lévi-Strauss’ analysis of the human mind. 
There is differentiation; there is similarity; and apparently with regard 
to the same features. The second line of thinking is present in La Pensée 
Sauvage as well as in the three volumes entitled Mythologiques. It is 
epitomized in his piece on “The Concept of Primitiveness’ where he 
writes: ‘I see no reason why mankind should have waited until recent 
times to produce minds of the calibre of a Plato or an Einstein. Already 
over two or three hundred thousand years ago, there were probably 
men of a similar capacity, who were of course not applying their 
intelligence to the solution of the same problem as these more recent 
thinkers; instead they were probably more interested in kinship!’ 
(1968: 351). 

The sentiment is unexceptional (I cannot believe that on one level 
anyone could think otherwise, anyhow if we lessen the 2~300,000 to 
50,000, the emergence of Homo sapiens): at least we avoid the radical 
dichotomy. But we do so apparently by rejecting all consideration of 
the specific factors, including intellectual tradition, institutional setting 
and manner of communication, that lay behind the emergence of a 
Plato or an Einstein. We move from the crude dichotomy to an 
ahistorical unity. 

The starting point of The Savage Mind is a dichotomy of ‘mind’ or 
‘thought’ into savage (or ‘prior’) and domesticated. This opposition 
has many of the characteristics-of the earlier ‘we-they’ division into 
primitive and advanced, even though the author tries to set aside some 
of its implications. He attempts to give the new dichotomy a more 
specific historical base, seeing ‘savage’ knowledge as characteristic of 
the neolithic age and the domesticated variety as dominating the 
modern period. In making this division, he specifically denies the 
continuity of scientific endeavour, seeing ‘two distinct modes of scien- 
tific thought’. But then he goes on to deny the ‘evolutionary’ implication 
of his position. “These [modes] are certainly not a function of different 
stages of development of the human mind but rather of two strategic 
levels at which nature is accessible to scientific enquiry: one roughly 
adapted to that of perception and the imagination: the other at a 
remove from it’ (1966: 15). 
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Since all these terms are capable of a number of interpretations, one 
may certainly misunderstand the author’s meaning. But the position 
does appear to be a classic example of ‘having it both ways’, a frequent 
solution to the dilemmas we have outlined above. The major difficulty 
arises from the simplistic dichotomy into ‘we’ and ‘they’ which dogs so 
much sociological enquiry into long-term development. In those areas 
of social life where we can trace with some certitude the course of long- 
term changes, we find a whole sequence of developments, not one 
cataclysmic transformation. For example, there is a continuity as well 
as a discontinuity of ‘scientific’ or ‘technological’ tradition, one step 
leading by more or less circuitous paths to another. Why should such a 
pattern be any less likely in matters of the ‘mind’? 

In looking at the changes that have taken place in human thought, 
we must abandon the egocentric dichotomies that have characterized 
social thought in the period of European expansion. Instead we should 
look for more specific criteria for man’s development. Nor should we 
neglect the material concomitants of the process of mental ‘domestica- 
tion’, for they are not only the manifestations of thought, invention, 
creativity, they also shape its future forms. They are not only the pro- 
ducts of communication but also part of its determining features. 

So even if the message cannot reasonably be reduced to the medium, 
any changes in the system of human communication must have great 
implications for the content. Indeed, our starting point must be that the 
acquisition of language, which is an attribute of mankind alone, is 
basic to all social institutions, all normative behaviour.’ 

Many writers have seen the development of language as a pre- 
requisite of thought itself. Into this argument, which is partly a defini- 
tional problem, we do not need to delve. But it is worth noting that the 
archaeological evidence of extensive human culture, as depicted in the 
wall paintings of the Upper Palaeolithic and in the burial practices of 
the Neanderthals, coincides with the appearance of a man with the 
larger brain that would seem to be necessary for the type of communica- 
tive and storage systems associated with speech. 

Of course, the existence of language does tend to dichotomize. You 
either have it or you don’t. Human languages appear to display few 
differences in their potentiality for adaption to development. Whatever 
differences there may be in the language of ‘primitive’, ‘intermediate’ 
and ‘advanced’ peoples, apart from vocabulary, these factors seem to 
have little effect in inhibiting or encouraging social change. In making 
this point, I am deliberately setting aside certain implications of 
Benjamin Lee Whorf’s seminal comparison of SAE (Standard Average 
European) and Hopi, as well as the multitude of anthropological analyses 
that tend to treat man as imprisoned by the concepts he has produced 
and hence fail to account for the generative aspects of his culture. 

The dichotomy between those with language and those without has 
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little to do with the kind of differences which concern us here. However, 
it does suggest that an examination of the systems of communication, a 
study of the technology of the intellect, can throw further light on 
developments in the sphere of human thinking. For those studying 
social interaction, developments in the technology of the intellect must 
always be crucial. After language the next most important advance in 
this field lay in the reduction of speech to graphic forms, in the develop- 
ment of writing. Here we can see not one major change but a series of 
changes, many of them spread through a process of diffusion that can 
be largely reconstructed. These culminated in the relatively simple 
form of alphabetic writing in widespread use today, and whose proposed 
adoption Lenin once described as the revolution of the East. 

If we think of changes in communication as being critical, and if we 
see them as multiple rather than simple in character, then the old 
dichotomy between primitive (or ‘prior’) and advanced disappears, not 
only for ‘thought’ but for social organization as well. For the introduc- 
tion of writing has had a great influence on politics, religion and 
economics; kinship institutions seem influenced only in a secondary 
way, for reasons that will shortly be discussed. In saying this I am not 
attempting to put forward a simple, technologically determined, 
sequence of cause and effect; there are too many eddies and currents 
in the affairs of men to justify a monocausal explanation of a unilineal 
kind. On the other hand, there is a halfway house between the choice 
of a single cause and the complete rejection of causal implications. A 
major line of thinking in sociology and anthropology, especially in the 
Durkheimian tradition, has tended to neglect the technological changes 
that other disciplines, such as prehistory, have found so significant. 
There were two reasons ior this tendency. One was the attempt to 
establish sociology as a distinct subject dealing with a special category 
of facts deemed ‘social’; in social anthropology there was a parallel 
attempt (deriving from the same Durkheimian source) io steer clear 
of the study of ‘material culture’ and concentrate upon the ‘social’. The 
second reason lay in Weber rather than in Durkheim; his qualifications 
to Marx’s thesis involved a partial shift in emphasis from production to 
ideology, from ‘infrastructure’ to ‘superstructure’, a trend that has 
become increasingly dominant in some later social theory. 

The significance of technological factors has to be judged inde- 
pendently of ideological considerations. In the realm of thought they 
are important for two special reasons. We are dealing with develop- 
ments in the technology of communicative acts, a study of which 
enables us to make a bridge between social theory and communica- 
tions theory. Secondly a siress upon the implications of changes in the 
technology of communications can be seen as an attempt to discuss in 
more manageable terms a topic that has become increasingly obscure 
and scholastic. 
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In an earlier paper (1963) Watt and I tried to lay out some of the 
features we saw as being closely linked to the advent of writing and in 
particular to the invention of the alphabetic system that made wide- 
spread literacy possible. We suggested that logic in our modern sense 
(and we did not give the same value to this discovery as Levy-Bruhl and 
other philosophers) seemed to be a function of writing, since it was the 
setting down of speech that enabled man clearly to separate words, to 
manipulate their order and to develop syllogistic forms of reasoning; 
these latter were seen as specifically literate rather than oral, even 
making use of another purely graphic isolate, the letter, in its original 
formulation. A similar argument applies to the law of contradiction, 
which Levy-Bruhl deemed absent in primitive societies. From one 
standpoint his claim was nonsense. Yet it is certainly easier to perceive 
contradictions in writing than it is in speech, partly because one can 
formalize the statements in a syllogistic manner and partly because 
writing arrests the flow of oral converse so that one can compare side 
by side utterances which have been made at different times and at 
different places. Hence there is some reason behind Levy-Bruhl’s 
distinction between logical and pre-logical mentality, as well as behind 
his discussion of the law of contradiction. But the emphasis is quite 
wrong. Because he fails to consider the mechanics of communication, he 
is led to make wrong deductions concerning mental differences. 

The same kinds of consideration apply to numbers as apply to other 
words. The development of Babylonian mathematics also depended 
upon the prior development of a graphic system, though not necessarily 
an alphabetic one. The relationship between writing and mathematics 
holds true even at an elementary level. In 1970 I spent a short time 
revisiting the LoDagaa of Northern Ghana, whose main contact with 
literacy began with the opening of a primary school in Birifu in 1949. 
In investigating their mathematical operations I found that while non- 
school boys were expert in counting a large number of cowries (shell 
money), a task they often performed more quickly and more accurately 
than I, they had little skill at multiplication. The concept of multiplica- 
tion was not entirely lacking; they did think of four piles of five cowries 
as equalling twenty. But they had no ready-made table in their minds 
(the ‘table’ being essentially a written aid to ‘oral’ arithmetic) by 
which they could calculate more complex sums. The contrast was even 
more true of subtraction and division; the former can be worked by 
oral means (though literates would certainly take to pencil and paper 
for the more complex sums), the latter is basically a literate technique. 
The difference is not so much one of thought or mind as of the mechanics 
of communicative acts. 

There are two other general points I want to. make about the mental 
processes involved. I remarked that most LoDagaa were quicker in 
counting large sums of cowries. Indeed my method caused some 
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amusement since I was seen as moving the shells in an uneconomic 
manner, one by one; I later observed that only schoolboys, accustomed 
to the more individualizing ways of abstract counting, used the same 
technique. When a normal bridewealth payment adds up to 20,000 
cowries, counting can be a time-taking procedure. The LoDagaa them- 
selves recognized a special mode of ‘cowrie counting’ (libie pla soro), 
where they moved first a group of three, then two, to form a pile of five. 
Apart from being a fraction of twenty, which was the base for higher 
calculations, five represented a number which one could check by a 
glance as one moved one’s hand forward again to collect the next group 
of cowries. The possibility of such a double check clearly increased the 
accuracy of their computation. Four piles of five were then aggregated 
into a pile of twenty; five twenties into a hundred, and so on till the 
bridewealth was counted. But the point I want to make has nothing to 
do with the speed or accuracy of counting, but with the relative con- 
creteness of the procedure. When I first asked someone to count for me, 
the answer was ‘count what?” For different procedures are used for 
counting different objects. Counting cows is different from counting 
cowries. We have here an instance of the greater concreteness of pro- 
cedures in non-literate societies. It is not the absence of abstract 
thought, as Levy-Bruhl believed; nor is it yet the opposition between the 
‘science of the concrete’ and the ‘science of the abstract’, of which 
Lévi-Strauss speaks. The LoDagaa have an ‘abstract’ numerical 
system that applies as well to cowries as to cows. But the ways in which 
they use these abstract concepts are embedded in daily living. Literacy 
and the accompanying process of class-room education brings a shift 
towards greater abstractness, but to crystallize such a developmental 
process into absolute dichotomy does not do justice to the facts either 
of traditional society, or of the changing world in which the LoDagaa 
now find themselves. 

The other general point is this. There are some specialist groups of 
traders, such as the overseas Yoruba, whose ability to calculate rela- 
tively complex sums is linked to their role as distributors of European 
goods, breaking down bulk items into small packages. Such transactions 
require a careful consideration of the profit and the loss, and this 
attention the Yoruba certainly give. How far their ability in this 
direction is a feed-back of literate achievement is difficult to know; the 
‘table’ (as its name suggests) is essentially a graphic device, yet it is used 
as an instrument of oral calculation. Among the Yoruba this ability to 
calculate is normally transmitted in ‘family’ lines; it is subject to the 
limitations of oral transmission, which tends rapidly to formalize a body 
of knowledge. I have already mentioned that the absence of writing 
means that it is difficult to isolate a segment of human discourse (e.g. 
mathematical discourse) and subject it to the same highly individual, 
highly intense, highly abstract, highly critical analysis that we can give 
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to a written formula. But there is also a further point. Since the same 
complaint of formalization is often levelled at the corpus of written 
knowledge, let me provide a simple illustration to show the difference. 
If an individual Yoruba were to develop a new mode of calculation, the 
chance that this creative achievement would survive him depends 
primarily upon its ‘utility’. I do not give this term the narrow meaning 
assigned by Lévi-Strauss in his dismissal of Malinowski (1966: 3) but 
simply intend to infer that it is a now or never matter; there is no 
chance that his discovery will be acclaimed at a later date; there is no 
store for subsequent recall. 

This is no trivial consideration; what happens here is part and parcel 
of the tendency of oral cultures towards cultural homeostasis; those 
innumerable mutations of culture that emerge in the ordinary course of 
verbal interaction are either adopted by the group or get eliminated in 
the process of transmission from one generation to the next. If one is 
. adopted, the individual signature (it is difficult to avoid the literate 
image) tends to get forgotten, whereas in written cultures the very 
knowledge that a work will endure in time, in spite of commercial or 
political pressures, stimulates the creative process and encourages the 
recognition of individuality. 

The growth of individuality is another of the vague generalities 
applied to the mental development of mankind. Once again, there is 
something to be explained. Durkheim tried to do so by means of another 
dichotomy, the shift from mechanical to organic solidarity; the growth 
of the division of labour meant the increasing differentiation of roles; 
advanced society was characterized by heterogeneity as against homo- 
geneity and this state of affairs was reflected in the ‘conscience collective’ 
of uncomplicated societies (for as Parsons has pointed out the conscience 
collective was at first assigned only to these latter) and to the kinds of 
solidary bond that existed between persons and groups. 

Again there is something to the Durkheimian argument. But the 
process he describes is more likely to produce a series of partially differ- 
entiated sub-groups rather than the kind of activity usually associated 
with the growth of individualism in the West. There was certainly more 
than one factor involved in this vaguely defined process; but the 
changes in human communication that followed the extension of 
alphabetic literacy in Greece and the introduction of the printed word 
in Renaissance Europe were surely important factors. Yet they are 
given no consideration in his argument. 

Another common element in differentiating between primitive and 
advanced societies, one that is discussed by Lévi-Strauss as well as 
Cassirer before him, has to do with the contrast between myth and 
history (Goody and Watt, 1963: 321-6). There is, of course, a simple- 
minded sense in which history is tied to the use of documentary material 
and hence inseparable from literate cultures; before that, all is pre- 
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history, the prehistory of societies dominated by myth. Without going 
into the many ambiguities involved in the definition of myth, there is a 
sense in which this concept involves a backward look at that which is 
either untrue or unverifiable. And the concept literally comes into 
being at the time when writing enabled mankind to set one account of 
the universe or the pantheon beside another and hence perceive the 
contradictions that lie between them. There are thus two senses in 
which the characterization of the ‘savage mind’ as ‘pre-historical’ 
relates to the distinction between literate and pre-literate societies. 

I have mentioned two sociological discussions that would gain from a 
consideration of the consequences of changes that have occurred in 
systems of communicative acts. The written word does not replace 
speech, any more than speech replaces gesture. But it adds an important 
dimension to much social action. This is especially true of the politico- 
legal domain, for the growth of bureaucracy clearly depends to a con- 
siderable degree upon the ability to control ‘secondary group’ relation- 
ships by means of written communications. Indeed it is interesting to 
note that the terms in which Cooley originally defined the primary 
group are very close to those used for pre-literate societies. ‘By primary 
group, I mean those characterized by intimate face-to-face association 
and co-operation. The result of intimate association, psychologically, is 
a certain fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that one’s very 
self, for many purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of the 
group’ (1909: 23). A face-to-face group has no great need of writing. 
Take the example of the domestic group, the prototypical primary 
group, which brings us back to the reasons why writing and other 
changes in the communication system have had little direct influence on 
kinship, since intercourse between kin is largely oral and often non-verbal. 

Other social institutions are affected more directly. I mentioned 
above the problem of communication in large states. This is not the 
occasion to enter upon an extended discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the means of communication and political organization. Max 
Weber pointed out that one of the characteristics of bureaucratic 
organization was the conduct of official business on the basis of written 
documents.* But it needs stressing that some of the other character- 
istics of bureaucracy he mentions are also closely related to this fact. 
The depersonalization of the method of recruitment to office often 
involves the use of ‘objective’ tests, that is, written examinations, which 
are ways of assessing the applicants’ skill in handling the basic material 
of administrative communication, letters, memos, files and reports. 
As Bendix notes in his valuable commentary on Weber, in earlier 
systems of administration ‘official business is transacted in personal 
encounter and by oral communication, not on the basis of impersonal 
documents’ (1960: 420). In other words, writing affects not only the 
method of recruitment and the occupational skills but also the nature 
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of the bureaucratic role itself. The relation with both ruler and ruled 
becomes more impersonal, involving greater appeal to abstract ‘rules’ 
listed in a written code and leading to a clearcut separation between 
official duties and personal concerns. I do not wish to suggest that such 
separation is totally absent from non-literate societies; nor would I 
endorse the observation that unwritten tradition ‘endorses the un- 
principled arbitrariness of the ruler’ (Bendix 1960: 419). But it is clear 
that the adoption of written modes of communication was intrinsic 
to the development of more wide-ranging, more depersonalized and 
more abstract systems of government; at the same time, the shift from 
oral intercourse meant assigning less importance to face-to-face situa- 
tions, whether in the form of the interview or audience, of personal 
service or national festivals, in which the renewal of ties of obedience 
was often as significant as the religious rites. 

In this essay I have tried to take certain of the characteristics that 
Lévi-Strauss and others have regarded as marking the distinction be- 
tween primitive and advanced, between wild and domesticated think- 
ing, and to show that many of the valid aspects of these somewhat vague 
dichotomies can be related to changes in the mode of communication, 
especially the introduction of writing. The advantage of this approach 
lies in the fact that it does not simply describe the differences but 
relates them to a third set of facts, and thus provides some kind of 
explanation, some kind of mechanism, for the changes that are assumed 
to occur. 

A recognition of this factor also modifies our view of the nature of 
those differences. The traditional characterization is essentially a 
static one in that it gives no reason for change, no idea of how or why 
domestication occurred, it assumes the primitive mind has this par- 
ticular character, the advanced has that, and it is due to the genius of 
the Greeks or the Western Europeans that modern man emerged. But 
modern man is emerging every day in contemporary Africa, without, I 
suggest, the total transformation of processes of ‘thought’ or attributes 
of ‘mind’ that existing theories imply. The content of communication 
is clearly of prime significance. But it is also essential, for social theory 
and historical analysis, for present policy and future planning, to recall 
the limitations and opportunities offered by different technologies of 
the intellect. 
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Geoff Payne* 


Comparative sociology: some problems of 
theory and method 


The comparative perspective has a peculiar place in modern sociology. 
It is rendered respectable because the founding fathers used it, it is 
widely taught to undergraduates to develop their sociological perspec- 
tives, and it has some popularity with sociologists working on the boun- 
daries with history, anthropology and political science. On the other 
hand, relatively few sociologists particularly in this country actually 
use the cross-societal comparative method in their research, and there 
has been little effort to codify its advantages and disadvantages as a 
research strategy. The purpose of this paper is in part to explain this 
apparently paradoxical situation by looking at the historical develop- 
ment of comparative sociology, but more important, it tries to assess the 
role of comparison and the inter-relationship of theory and method in 
the generation of social theory, through a discussion of the method- 
ological problems inherent in comparative analysis. 

What marks off comparative sociology from comparison in sociology is that 
the former is (a) about the explicit testing of sociological theories with 
data from various sources, and (b) about the nature of society as revealed 
by studying the operation and inter-relation of key processes in different 
societies, or areas of societies (historical, geographical, social). Compar- 
ative sociology is not about illustrations drawn from various countries 
unless such data is used specifically to generate theory. Thus Pahl’s 
inclusion of papers on European cities in his Readings in Urban Sociology 
is not comparative sociology because he makes little attempt to use 
them in testing his otherwise admirable general theories of urbanism. 
On the other hand, Lipset’s First New Nation is comparative sociology, 
although not necessarily good comparative sociology.” 


THEORETICAL INFLUENCES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF COMPARISON 


At one level, the historical development of comparative sociology can 
be explained in terms of the central position of L.S.E. in the propaga- 
tion of sociologists influenced by Ginsberg and Hobhouse. At the same 
* Geoff Payne SA. M.A. Senior Lecturer in Sociology, Newcastle Polytechnic 
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time, close interdisciplinary ties with history and social anthropology 
strengthened the comparative view because it suited the intellectual 
training of the practitioners. 

This approach to comparative sociology may appear to have roots in 
Durkheim. Certainly, although J. S. Mill had included ‘the study of 
concomitant variation’ as one method of inductive inquiry in his 
A System of Logic’ it is Durkheim who is usually credited with populariz- 
ing the method in sociology. His three main works which appeared 
between 1893 and 18974 all advocate that sociologists 


renounce the method all too often followed by sociologists who, to 
prove their thesis, are content with citing without order and hap- 
hazardly a more or less impressive number of favourable facts . . 
One cannot explain a social fact of any complexity except by follow- 
ing its complete development through all social species.5 


Superficially, Suicide and The Division of Labour in Society seem to be 
concerned with comparison. However, the attraction of the compara- 
tive method for Durkheim was its implications of systematic and 
rigorous study of social facts, as much as in comparison itself. Typical 
of his approach is the compilation by hand of 26,000 records of suicide 
by age, sex, number of children and marital state in Suicide. At the time, 
this kind of respect for detailed data was an advance, but it is hard to 
say the same for the Division of Labour. Despite Durkheim’s insistence on 
system and rigour, this work differs little from that of his contemporaries 
in its selection of random cases from classical history, the bible, and 
missionary reports. 

The ethnocentricity of Durkheim’s evolutionary perspective was so 
complete that he saw no need to test his own central theory ‘through 
all social species’. He derived his theory of religion from the single case 
of the Australian aborigines; because of his mono-evolutionary 
assumptions, he saw this argument from the simplest and therefore 
‘original’ society to be universally true without ever testing the hypo- 
thesis of mono-evolutionism.® In short, the combination of an attempt 
at systematic data collection with an untested evolutionary view of 
history produced comparison, rather than an objectively seen need for 
comparison leading to a cross-societal testing of hypotheses. 

This criticism of the method by its association with a certain theory 
also applies to Maine, McLennan, Morgan, Taylor, Frazer and 
Spencer, to mention only six of the main nineteenth-century evolution- 
aries. Despite their internal doctrinal disputations, they are unified by 
assumptions of 


a unilinear evolutionism: data from primitive or ancient societies 

were fitted to the procrustean bed of a certain ‘stage’ of social 

evolution by means of the ‘cut and paste’ method .. . The method- 

ology was basically argument by illustration: a given bit of ethno- 
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graphic data was selected in order to ‘demonstrate some aspect of 
a “law” of evolution’.? 


This association of evolutionism with comparison (obviously one 
cannot study the former except through the latter) was a major reason 
for the comparative method being devalued, if not discredited. Un- 
fortunately comparison has also been linked with functionalism, a link 
which is not inevitable, and is certainly undesirable. 

In part this is the result of Radcliffe-Brown’s work. Despite his usual 
reputation, a close study of his position in fact reveals it as a very 
modified kind of structural-functionism,® but his personal obsessions 
with social order, pathologies and morphological categorization ob- 
scure this. The limitations of Radcliffe-Brown’s comparisons are not 
so much that they are based in functionalism; rather they lie in his 
other theoretical positions which prompt him to classify individual 
societies as types, to ignore social change, and to emphasize normative 
structures at the expense of actual behaviour. Like the evolutionists, 
it was his theoretical position which has helped to damn the compara- 
tive method but in this case as a branch of functionalism. 

Above (para. 2) the term ‘key processes’ of society was used. This is 
not meant to indicate the ways in which the ‘functional prerequisites’ 
of a social system are satisfied. In studying such ‘key processes’ there 
is nothing of functional integration, the status quo, the universality of 
function. Any talk of ‘functions’ refers merely to the operation of society 
as an ongoing process, in which decision making, conflict and change 
are typical phenomena, not problems of pathology. Macrosociology is 
concerned with why societies exist in a certain form, and how societies 
continue to exist. In as far as comparative sociology is concerned with 
this question, so it is concerned with ‘function’ in this specific sense. 
But this is not being concerned with functionalism unless the compara- 
tive sociologist himself is also a functionalist (as opposed to a Marxist, 
or phenomenologist, or neo-evolutionist). 

In other words, comparison is a method which can be used with a 
number of different, competing and even mutually exclusive theories. 
Eisenstadt’s argument that comparison is not a method of research but 
a ‘focus’ seems mistaken because of this.® It is true that an interest in 
certain problems like industrialization, urbanization or modernization 
leads more readily to cross-national study than an interest in Scottish 
Nationalism, grammar schools or pigeon-fancying. But even political 
parties, élite education and leisure are amenable to comparative study 
as Duverger,1® Turner! and Mott? respectively demonstrate. 

But one does not compare for its own sake, only to develop some 
theory which is the real point or focus of the study. When Leach says 


Comparison and generalization are both forms of scientific activity, 
but different. Comparison is a matter of butterfly collecting. ... 
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Generalization is inductive; it consists in perceiving possible general 
laws. In contrast arranging butterflies according to their types and 
sub-types is tautology. It merely reasserts something you already 
know in a slightly different form! 


he is falsely dividing the two acts. Comparison for its own sake is butter- 
fly collecting, but comparison should be undertaken specifically to test 
the generality of a hypothesis. The two are separate scientific activities, 
but they are linked in good comparative research, comparison being 
one step in generalization. 


COMPARISON AS A METHOD 


Having established comparison as a method, one can then place com- 
parative sociology in its several forms in a context of other methods of 
social research. As Nadel says, social anthropology (and sociology) 
cannot experiment: 


But the same limitation is shared by certain branches of natural 
science, such as geology and astronomy. Here as in the human 
sciences the artificial inductions of variations in phenomena is re- 
placed by the observation of variable phenomena ... first-sight 
impression will be rendered more precise by demonstrating the 
extent to which uniformities or differences in any one feature are 
accompanied by or ‘correlate’ with uniformities or differences in 
others.14 


This seems an unexceptional statement, but what it means in practical 
research terms is less clear. Nadel accepts Durkheim’s three levels of 
comparison: 


(a) variations within one society at one time; 

(b) variations in several similar societies (either at one time, or 
several times) ; and 

(c) variations in several dis-similar societies (either by time or 
place) which contain identical features. 


In practice, the first is the typical sociological activity of examining 
given social facts in terms of how they vary by age, sex, social class, etc. 
This is comparison (implicit) in sociology, not comparative sociology 
as are the two other types. In fact, (b) and (c) suggest very different 
kinds of activity. 


COMPARISON OF SIMILAR SOCIETIES 
In the former case, societies with overriding basic similarities . . . such 


as ‘industrial societies’ or ‘tribal societies’ ... are compared. Ideally, 
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the range of variables involved is controlled by including the same set, 
in similar mixes, in each case, except for one target phenomenon which 
is explained in terms of one or more of the others. It follows that this 
approach is most useful in dealing with the internal structural proper- 
ties of a given type of society, but the concept of ‘type of society’ has no 
universal interpretation among social scientists. Service classifies socie- 
ties as bands, tribes, chiefdoms, or states, a set of four evolutionary 
classes,15 whereas Fortes and Evans-Pritchard argue that three types 
of society 


can be distinguished by their respective political systems: very small 
societies, united by kinship, where kinship and politics are coter- 
minous; lineage based societies where despite a ‘precise co-ordina- 
tion’ kinship and politics are distinct and autonomous, and thirdly 
societies with an administrative organization as the framework of 
the political structure, 18 


Again ‘industrial societies’ present considerable difficulties if a more 
precise categorization is desired. Presumably, in this case the categoriza- 
tion would be in economic terms rather than political terms as in the 
previous case: there is no agreement as to the basic principles on which 
to build the types, and none as to the boundaries even when the prin- 
ciples can be agreed. 

Lenski lists twenty-five ‘selected’ industrial societies including Spain, 
Ireland and Greece as ‘marginal cases’ in 1967. Elsewhere he lists 
twenty-seven cases for 1964, based on annual per capita coal equivalent 
consumption.!? Holt and Turner assert that on ‘any commonly held 
definitions’, there are only eight to twelve industrial societies in 1970.18 
Obviously comparison between like kinds is not easy, particularly if 
one wishes to synthesize other people’s data and hypotheses across 
definitional barriers. 

The few cases of comparison between societies which are closely 
similar in almost all respects have not produced generally applicable 
theories. Nadel’s comparison of the Nupe and Gwari is one example 
where the two societies were nearly identical. Two main differences 
were evident. In Gwari, women were economically dependent, and 
witchcraft accusations were made against men, while in Nupe, women 
were economically independent, and witchcraft accusations were made 
against women. After a study of the stress and conflict between the 
sexes over economic and related matters, Nadel concludes that the 
witchcraft accusations are a result of the economic positions of the 
women.19 

However, he did not choose the two societies in order to test that 
hypothesis. Rather his field data forced him to consider the particular 
problem. This in itself is no bad thing, but what other hypotheses could 
possibly be tested using these paired societies ? 
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Leach has made a similar criticism of Goody’s study of the Lowiili 
and the Lodagaba.2° But as Goody explicitly states: 


The development of a sociology that is not simply limited to Western 
Europe requires ... hypotheses [and] second, the comparative 
analysis to test them. ... In this study, I have made a deliberate 
attempt to consider the relevant theories put forward by earlier 
writers and to look at these hypotheses in the light of my own 
material.?1 


However, Goody has a tendency to move too quickly from discussing 
the existing literature to the presentation of his own ethnographic data: 
ultimately despite his good intentions and the general utility of his 
clarification of religion and ritual as definitional problems,2? he can 
only say something about the inter-relation of inheritance rules and 
mortuary customs, as this is the main difference between these two 
societies. 

Thus there are two central problems in this kind of comparison, one 
of categorization, and the other of generalization. The first problem 
involves deciding what level of similarity will be accepted, or in prac- 
tice, how wide or narrow are the intervals in any morphological scheme. 

The second problem is one of generality. As the cases of Nadel and 
Goody show, one can have too perfect a match, as well as too poor. 
Both writers are formally aware of this limitation. By simplifying to a 
ceteris paribus analysis through the choice of closely similar societies, 
initial hypotheses are more easily proven, but at the expense of alterna- 
tive hypotheses being perceived. 

This kind of comparative exercise is usually referred to as ‘specifica- 
tion’. The ideal is to identify and hold constant (specify) all variables 
except those under consideration: the control and the experimental 
groups (or societies) are thus equivalent except in the one vital respect. 
Obviously this is never achieved in real terms, even in the anthropolo- 
gical examples already discussed. Parsons argues that Weber’s work on 
religion and capitalism was based on this idea: 


A variable cannot, of course, be isolated unless other possibly im- 
portant variables can, within a relevant range of variation, either be 
held constant or their independence demonstrated. Weber attempted 
to deal with this problem by showing that, in the different societies 
he treated, before the development of the religious ideas in which he 
is interested, the state of the material factors and their prospective 
autonomous trends of development was, in the relevant respects, 
essentially similar.?8 


But what Weber actually did was to control solely for the variation 
in economic factors while he observed the ‘naturally’ varying pheno- 
menon of capitalism by selecting certain cases (Western Europe, India 
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and China). He could not control for all variations, but defines them 
out of his work. As a result he has been attacked for inadequacies of 
‘ethnographic’ fact and historical perspective. But far more important, 
his tentative causal explanations have been criticized because they 
appear, particularly in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, as 
mono-causal type explanations. In other words, his critics are arguing 
that the ‘background features’ did hide unsuspected co-variants. 

Neither of these two central problems of categorization and generali- 
zation receives sufficient emphasis in what is an otherwise important 
contribution to this debate, Southall’s Critique of the Typology of States and 
Political Systems. His criticisms of previous comparisons in anthropology 
are firstly that societies have been chosen arbitrarily, because someone 
happened to study them, and secondly, that once chosen, these societies 
are treated as perfect examples of a given type of society. No attention 
is given to variations within types, and analysis traditionally tends to 
use a static model of a ‘traditional’ or ‘custom-bound’ unchanging 
society. He concludes that 


differences arising from similarities are the most fruitful field from 
which to generalize,?4 


the similarities being in environment, structure and culture. This 
approach seems a naively optimistic view to take of comparison, in 
view of the problems discussed above, even if one is generally sympa- 
thetic to his argument. S 
COMPARISON OF DISSIMILAR SOCIETIES: 
PROBLEMS OF FOCUS 


A similar set of problems applies to Durkheim’s third type of comparison 
between dissimilar societies which contain identical features. In this 
case, the identification problem applies to the central social fact to be 
studied (usually held constant) rather than the background features 
which define the society as belonging to the appropriate type. A brief 
consideration of Marsh’s approach will illustrate this.25 

For a comparativist like Marsh, Durkheim’s second two cases are the 
only true comparisons. In part this stems from a concern that American 
sociology is ethnocentric (significantly, he demonstrates this in terms of 
which societies are dealt with in Ph.D. dissertations, rather than dis- 
cussing the validity or otherwise of key schools of social theory in 
America). At the same time, Marsh is interested in supporting the basic 
Parsonian argument about the importance of societal differentiation as 
an evolutionary universal in explaining the nature of societies. It follows 
again that he uses cross-societal comparison. However, this in no way 
indicates what should be compared. 

This is a major issue in comparison which rarely receives a great deal 
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of treatment beyond the obvious ‘we must compare like with like’ sort 
of statement. Marsh discusses the problem of defining ‘society’ in 
reference to this question, but is content to advocate that the compara- 
tive sociologist selects relevant data ‘along Parsonian lines’. That is to 
say, 


the data are derived from human interaction and the material and 
non-material products of this interaction . .. social systems, cultural 
systems, and personality systems.26 


Marsh himself primarily focuses on the social system (in particular kin- 
ship, polity and bureaucracy, and stratification and mobility). Kottak 
on the other hand is more interested in cultural systems, but shows a 
keen awareness of the problems in deciding what items to compare. In 
discussing Schneider’s American Kinship: a Cultural Account, he challenges 
the latter’s assumption that 


there are certain models or ideal patterns which Americans (all of us) 
share about kinship. To the extent we are able, there will be a 
tendency for us to follow these norms. If, however, economics or 
other conditions keep us from adhering to these cultural norms, then 
the norms remain with us, even though they cannot be actualized in 
our behaviour. The cultural system will remain the same, while 
actual behaviour, as measured by rates and frequencies, differs.2? 


Schneider (and Farber, Comparative Kinship Systems)?8 are concerned with 
cultural values as expressed through the media, through the talk of 
friends, in social literature or legal codes; they are not interested in any 
patterned regularities which might be abstracted by observing and 
measuring actual behaviour. Kottak, although equally interested in 
cultural factors, wishes to examine culture as revealed by the study of 
social action, particularly in connection with explanations of change 
and inter-cultural differences and their origins. 

This is not the same thing as using sample survey data or Murdock- 
style statistical analysis. The UNESCO. International Social Science 
Journal issue called ‘Data in Comparative Research’ has a major 
methodological section in which the mechanics of using survey data are 
discussed, but there is little discussion of the desirability or utility of 
such comparison.29 The use of the survey tool involves a basic faith that 
the phenomenon under study can be usefully described by this tool, 
that any quantifications reflect variations that actually exist, and that 
particularly in secondary analysis the individual surveys are directed 
towards compatible theoretical goals and are about comparable 
phenomena. Unfortunately this is seldom the case. 
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QUANTITATIVE COMPARISON 


Most quantitative comparisons are not of this kind however. Two other 
types are firstly, those utilizing quantitative data available from existing 
sources, such as Gross National Product, voting figures, census data or 
income distributions, and secondly, those which may use such sources 
but go on to give a numerical value to social actions or structures. This 
is often associated with comparison of societies chosen not for displaying 
particular features, but rather in a statistically random way. Kerr’s 
theories of convergence of industrial structures are largely based on the 
first method, to give one example. Marsh and Murdock are among the 
best-known proponents of the second technique. 

The general rejection of Kerr’s convergence theory probably indi- 
cates the danger of using existing sources (especially when coupled with 
an inadequate comparative perspective). Not only are the statistical 
aggregates used divorced from any local or cultural context, but they 
can be imbued with widely differing meanings. Having selected certain 
‘neutral’ indices the theorist can then make of them what his theoretical 
position suggests. As LaPalombara says about voting figures, 


the act of voting can be conceptualized as illuminating theories about 
social stratification, communications, personality, functionalism, 
decision-making and so on. 29 


Despite any apparent neutrality of such numerical facts, the final 
interpretation placed upon them is the important thing (indeed, the 
sources of these facts have of course already involved interpretation 
inherent in the act of compilation). This can lead to 


massive accumulation of aggregate statistical data about the world’s 
nation-states, which, when subjected to high-powered, computerized 
analytical techniques, reveal that, say, Sweden, the United States, 
Britain, France, Germany, Norway and Italy are in one group, the 
Sudan, Nepal, Afghanistan and Tanzania are in another.3! 


t S 
The only difference from an impressionistic statement to the same effect 
is that the latter is cheaper and possibly more aware of cultural factors. 
Another problem is that the choice of what is studied is influenced by 
the methods. Only some questions or parts of some questions can be 
subjected to statistical analysis; the remainder raise qualitative issues. 
Thrupp argues that an aggregate statistical approach 


measures similarities with maximum precision, but to the extent that 
its products are only a refined form of description and not self- 
explanatory, it is fair to say that it neglects differences that might 
qualify the similarities it presents, differences that escape official 
statistics and may be unquantifiable.32 f 
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While Marsh and Murdock make use of such basic data, their 
methods are more complicated. Marsh uses four variables to classify 
` societies; two are based on available data, percentage of gainfully 
occupied employed males in non-agricultural occupations, and gross 
energy consumption in megawatt hours per capita per annum. In 
addition he uses two other quantitative indices, degree of social stratifi- 
cation and population. This he relates to kinship, political systems, 
stratification and so on, although he is obviously limited to those 
societies for which the relevant data can be obtained.33 

This index should be seen as an interpretative statistical representa- 
tion, rather than a ‘neutral’ scientific quantitative data, as its purpose is 
to measure the degree of societal differentiation (in the Parsonian neo- 
evolutionary sense), which is treated as an independent variable. Each 
of Marsh’s chosen 581 societies is given a score of o to 4 for the size of 
political unit, to which is added a score of 0 to 3 for social stratification. 
This of course puts all large complex states on an identical score of 7. 
These states are then differentiated by the remaining two measures, 
using a T-score standardization technique. As a result, the complex 
societies range from a score of 8-6 to 109-4; there is as much difference 
between the United States and Britain (24-2 scale points) as between 
Spain (31-4) and the Shilluk of the Southern Sudan (score 7). 

Marsh’s major concern is to consider the main propositions con- 
tained in recent comparative literature (63 in number). Despite Marsh’s 
claim for the utility of his index of societal differentiation as an ex- 
planatory variable, only in one third of his cases can he explain varia- 
tions noted by other writers in terms of variations in his degrees of 
differentiation. In part this is due to inadequacies in his index, and in 
part it is due to the limited functionalist horizon’s of Marsh’s framework. 
Thus he describes Eskimo kinship as displaying low kinship solidarity 
(i.e. consisting of simple nuclear independent families), a form of 
organization which is the same as in industrial societies. Here he is 
emphasizing the numerical range of kinship, rather than its cultural 
significance for its members, and its place among other sub-systems 
within the total social organization, which is not the same as in indus- 
trial societies. 

The same kinds of limitation also apply to Murdock. His major 
contribution is the codification of data on societies in his Human 
Relations Area Files, and his World Ethnographic Survey. However, Murdock 
himself has expressed doubts about the quality of the data for many of 
his cases,34 while various critics have challenged definitions, range and 
emphases in coverage.?5 Despite this, Murdock has stimulated consider- 
able effort along these lines (of which Marsh is one example) towards 
comparison of quantitative data. 

Comparison by index has not been particularly successful, in part 
because of its associated functionalist framework, in part because of its 
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own internal methodological deficiences, and in part because it has 
failed to combine detailed description with analytical social theory. An 
index of differentiation is no more than another way of describing 
what one knows already, but in a truncated form in that one attri- 
butes purely arbitrary numerical values to variation in the cause of 
brevity and flexibility. The same applies to the Human Relations Area 
Files, , . 

This is not to argue that no statistical data should be used in compara- 
tive analysis, only that dependence on quantitative data is an inade- 
quate basis, because not all relevant social facts are amenable to such 
treatment, and the methodological tools derived so far are open to 
criticism. Most of these analyses apply to rates of behayiours or measures 
of social structure, and therefore focus on the social rather than the 
cultural. Indices can equally well be calculated for the latter if one so 
desires, but this is a less common activity. It is generally true that one 
approach (of which Marsh and Murdock are examples) concentrates 
on observer-evolved categories and explanations, while another general 
approach is to study how actors themselves conceptualize the world. 
The former deals with perceived action, while the latter focuses on 
informants’ statements and responses to questions, attempting to 
understand their own social constructions of reality. In terms of the 
earlier discussion, the latter tends to concentrate on the cultural system, 
and even the personality system. 


CHOICE OF ‘SITES’ 


If one is seeking universal laws, like the neo-evolutionaries, then dis- 
similar societies will be favoured as cases. If one is concerned with laws 
that explain one type of society only, then the comparison will probably 
be of similar societies. Although the examples given above were of 
American sociologists doing the former, and British anthropologists 
doing the latter, not all comparativists are functionalists studying 
dissimilar societies and ethnologists studying similar ones. 

However, the problem of what level of social facts is to be studied in 
these societies is properly a question of theoretical foundations under- 
lying the comparison. It is true that one cannot compare without 
knowing on what units to focus, and as such, the decision represents 
one step in the total process. The decision however depends on the 
theoretical orientation, on the nature of the hypothesis under test, and 
on what test is thought to be appropriate to the hypothesis. The decision 
affects the choice of societies (or ‘sites’). This was discussed above in 
terms of deliberate control of ‘background features’ (or units of com- 
parison, or levels of social facts) so that co-variance could be demon- 
strated. 

Any selection of societies chosen as similar is basically using certain 
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sites as a representative sample of that particular type: in practice one 
does not compare all similar societies, only some, on the implicit assump- 
tion that correlation found in these apply to the others. One could be 
more rigorous, and once general similarities were established for a set of 
societies, a random sample could be drawn (a practice often associated 
with aggregate and index comparison). 

The advantages of this method are that cases would not be deliberate- 
ly chosen because it was known in advance that they fitted the hypo- 
“thesis. At the same time, the areas of similarity would have to be made 
explicit, and the type of hoped-for validation indicated in advance. 
On the other hand, not all societies of particular type offer equal 
resources to the researcher: physical proximity of the sites, access to 
data within the societies, or more usually, availability of current 
literature and reliable studies on those societies, all may hamper 
successful comparison. 

The same defect is obviously true in the comparison of dissimilar 
societies, but presumably in this case the ‘population’ of dissimilar 
societies is large and indeterminate. It follows that a sample cannot be 
shown to be truly random. If one wishes to apply statistical methods of 
inference to the sample, such a step is desirable. In theory, comparing 
within one category of society raises the same problem: even the 
currently existing industrial societies (however defined) are only a 
partial sample of those industrial societies that will exist, say, by the 
end of the century. 

Sampling is another attempt at solving the central problem of how 
one compares a potentially vast quantity of social facts. Choice of unit 
or level, specification, quantification, and randomization are all 
attempts to handle this basic dilemma, while controlling against the 
chance of generalizing from the atypical. Equally, the debate about 
whole-systems analysis as opposed to partial-systems analysis is a scale 
of observation problem.3& The choice between cultural and social 
systems was framed above as a problem of choice between major sub- 
systems which were each separately intact. One could study elements 
of one of those sub-systems: again, the example of Schneider concerns 
those aspects of one cultural system which relate to kinship. Any 
partial system analysis runs the danger of isolating social facts from 
their explanatory contexts, while attempts at whole systems analysis 
are liable to break down under the weight of work loads or to achieve 
only a superficial level of coverage. 

One must therefore seriously ask if the task is physically beyond our 
current resources. Not only is the total volume of data to be studied a 
problem, but methodological difficulties like language must be over- 
come: the sociology of British society seems able to overcome the range 
of regional dialects, but when sources, studies, or actors’ responses are 
in (several) different languages, then basic meaning is hard to establish, 
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let alone nuances of emphasis. For logistical reasons, most comparative 
research has been partial, and by translation, and in the absence of 
marked international activity, it is likely to remain so. 


t 
CROSS-CULTURAL DEFINITION 


At the same time, the definitional problem must be solved. In part this 
is a genuine semantic question, in part a matter of theory. Narrow 
ethnocentric definitions have not been a feature of recent comparison, 
although traditionally this kind of definition (‘divorce’, ‘magic’, etc.) 
has bedevilled the subject. In comparative studies of political systems, 
decision-making, interest aggregation, authority and so on are replacing 
parliaments, parties and formal courts as the conceptual frame-work. 
In the comparative sociology of religion, belief system is beginning to 
replace magic, science and religion as closed categories with boundaries 
which must be disputed.3? The effect of these wider operational terms 
is to extend the range of phenomena which the sociologist must con- 
sider in studying a particular variable: in tackling the one question of 
definition, he is creating another, that of scale. Sjoberg has made this 
definitional problem the prime problematic issue in comparison, but he 
has no solution to it, and none to the problem of scale.38 

The sub-systems included in the term ‘key processes of society’ are far 
too general to be of use in most hypotheses. More specific definitions 
are usually derived in one of three main ways. The first is from the one 
particular form which a phenomenon takes in one society: thus Leach 
(who wishes to restrict its uses) describes caste as a cultural feature 
discrete to India . . . despite its variety of forms, and despite the absence 
of a single homogeneous Indian cultural system.39 However, Berreman 
and others have used the second method, deducing from the particular 
manifestations of Indian caste certain abstract structural features (en- 
dogamy, hierarchy, closed stratification, etc.) which make it a referent 
point on a continuum of stratification systems and therefore of wider 
use. This in turn is used to explain the nature of race relations in the 
southern states of the U.S.A. In both sites (India and the ‘Deep South’) 
Berreman interprets particular features by reference to a more general 
theory of stratification.4° 

The usual alternative to these definitions by form and by abstract 
structure is definition by function. This may be part of a functionalist 
approach, or it may be about ‘function’ as it was specifically defined 
earlier. Thus, kinship for instance has been seen as those parts of 
society concerning sexual reproduction, child-rearing, inheritance, 
and status ascription. Around these central functions (which have 
different emphases in different settings) are clustered others: in 
simple societies these are many, in industrial societies they tend to be 
few. This more abstract kind of statement has gained acceptance 
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over some kind of ‘parents-and-children’ or ‘nuclear family’ type 
conceptualization. 

The choice of which approach is taken is once again solved in terms 
of what kind of generality is being sought. Definition by form is rarely 
suitable for comparison, and obviously unsuited to the search for 
universal laws, while reference to function is more relevant to macro- 
sociology with its direct concern with societies rather than its com- 
ponent parts. Abstract structural definition is the most useful in 
exploring the causal relationships between two or three variables in 
several sites. 

It is one kind of this structural abstraction that Weber calls the ideal 
type. Despite his rejection of universal social laws (largely a response to 
Marxist economic determinism) and his insistence on the uniqueness of 
historical events, Weber uses an abstract construct as a heuristic aid. 
This guides through literature and facts by specifying which aspects of 
a phenomenon are critical. Rather than basing this on the typical or 
average, he formulates the ideal typical by selecting elements from real 
situations. At no time is he arguing that his ideal type exists, can exist, 
or ought to exist, or that it has a deterministic force over actual events: 
the type merely draws attention to certain patterns of similarity which 
happened to have occurred. 

This raises two problems. If his ideal type of capitalism is based on 
European Capitalism, then by definition it is not European Capitalism 
itself as it actually was. Equally Weber’s ideal type of protestantism 
could not actually exist. Therefore there is no way that he can demon- 
strate a causal relationship between real capitalism and real protes- 
tantism.41 Secondly one cannot disprove an ideal type: the only 
criterion on which it can be judged is its heuristic value, in how 
far it leads to insights or expresses interpretations. It does not supply 
scientific explanations because it does not generate inherently verifiable 
hypotheses. 

Not all definitions by structural abstraction are of an ideal typical 
nature, but a considerable amount of comparative sociology proceeds 
at the (implicit) ideal typical level, which avoids precise definition and 
short-cuts data collection by making isolated illustration and plausible 
statement of ‘explanation’. There is too little hypothesis formulation 
and testing. In part this can be explained in that not all sociological 
insights yield clear hypotheses; this does not render them useless. Even 
those theories which do yield hypotheses do not necessarily suggest how 
these hypotheses are to be tested. The experimental design needed may 
be intellectually or logistically impossible. 

In fact most comparative sociology is either post facto explanation of 
research findings, or loosely articulated empirical study based on vague 
theory. It may well be that the theoretical structure in sociology is not 
an adequate deductive source, but this can only be established or 
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changed by rigorous scientific effort and experimental discipline of a 
kind rare in sociology. 


Empirical research in the social sciences should avoid a theoretical 
fishing expedition and pretentious, impossible attempts to ‘test’, say, 
the propositions generated out of Parsons’ four-sector description of 
society and its sub-systems. More specifically, [as] Merton seems to 
be saying .. . comparative research is likely to be trivial unless the 
propositions one is probing empirically give us some (perhaps in- 
tuitive) reasons to suppose that our findings will make the creation 
of general theory less impressionistic or deductive than they now 
obviously are, 29 


Certainly, theories of the middle range are more likely to yield basic 
hypotheses of the kind Nadel was seeking. This level of ‘If-A-Then-B-; 
if-no-A-then-no-B’ kind of analysis is hardly in tune with much macro- 
sociology of the Parsonian kind, but it is essential for the development 
of general rather than universal laws. 

This is in no way an argument for crude empiricism; indeed, some 
effort has been expended in considering the methodological problems 
that must be handled before comparison can be made. It may well be 
that often the methodological problems outweigh the advantages in 
overcoming them. It is certainly true that few sociologists who are not 
obliged to compare by the nature of their theoretical concerns choose 
to adopt a comparative perspective. However it is hard to see how 
sociology can be a rigorous systematic intellectual discipline without 
serious use of the comparative method. 


SUMMARY 


The starting point of this paper was that traditional comparative 
research of the evolutionary or functionalist kind has an uncritical 
acceptance by some sociologists, and uncritical rejection by others. By 
looking at the history of the comparative method, it was possible to 
differentiate the method from social theories which have in the past been 
confused with it. It was then possible to discuss the problems involved in 
comparing similar societies and dissimilar societies. 

With similar societies, the main problems were seen as categorizing 
the similarities, specifying background features, and producing theories 
from hypotheses which have more than specific application. With widely 
dissimilar societies, the main problems were seen as defining the level of 
similarity in the target variable, and that the hypotheses usually tested 
by this method relate to such abstract levels of macro-sociological 
theory as to be little more than descriptive restatement of general 
principles already deduced. 

Both types of comparison share problems of what type of social facts 
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should be studied, and how fully such facts can be understood outside of 
their appropriate cultural context. Aggregate statistical data and com- 
parison by index were criticized as being devoid of cultural setting, 
while randomization also created as many difficulties as it solved. It 
follows that while numerical data can be used, heavy reliance on 
statistical techniques is not seen as a fruitful line of research to develop. 

The problem of cross-cultural definition which has in previous 
literature been central, was in this paper deliberately relegated to 
second place so that the wider methodological issues could be given 
fuller coverage. Throughout, the interplay of three aspects has been 
stressed: general sociological orientation ; specific theory and the testing 
of its specific hypotheses; and the problems of method. It was assumed 
that comparison at any level can be a heuristic device which may lead 
to understanding and insight. However only systematic comparison in 
testing hypotheses is worth the commitment necessary to overcome the 
considerable problems inherent in comparison. This particular use of 
the comparative method in verifying theories of the middle range (in 
practice often over similar societies) offers the best return for social 


theory. 
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Mordecai Roshwald* 


Order and over-organization in America 


I 


The basic principles of order and efficiency—everybody doing his job 
and not intruding on others—while devised by Plato for his ideal 
republic, have been applied in practice to modern systems of industrial 
production. As this system reached its entelechy in Ford’s assembly line, 
it is not surprising that the United States, where this perfection of the 
system was accomplished first, has been profoundly impressed by the 
principles of order and efficiency. 

It would mean belabouring the obvious to elaborate on the applica- 
tion of these principles to modern factories in the United States—or the 
rest of the industrialized world, for that matter, It is also well known 
that American agriculture benefited enormously by mechanization and 
rationalization, even if the spirit of industrial production had to be 
modified in its adaptation to this field of economic endeavour. The 
marketing of products has been dominated by the principles of efficiency 
and organization as well, as the supermarkets and the mail-order stores 
testify. Transportation and communication, roads and telephones, 
and countless other avenues of economic and administrative activity 
follow the same dictates. Life in America—from Ford’s assembly line 
to the Yellow Pages, a veritable index to gracious living—is dominated 
by the spirit and letter of efficient organization. And the wages of this 
creed is affluence: efficiency—combined with natural resources, to be 
sure—made America into the richest country in the world. 

Occasionally there are gaps in this system. It is easier to buy tinned 
food than get rid of the empty tins in some parts of the country where 
the garbage disposal system is less than perfect. Railway services are not 
as reliable as in Europe and it is by no means unusual for trains to arrive 
much later than scheduled. The unprotected railway crossings, to 
quote a case of accepted criminal negligence, considerably contribute 
to the slaughter on the roads. Yet, these and such examples do not 
essentially change the overall picture. They rather stand out as curi- 
osities against the background of an ordered, efficient, extremely well- 
functioning society which makes the life of the individual easy and 
comfortable, besides providing him with material wealth. 


* Mordecai Roshwald M.A. PH.D. Professor of Social Science, University of 
Minnesota and Visiting Professor, Department of Political Science, Sociology and 
Anthropology, Simon Fraser University, Canada 
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Yet, order—despite its obvious advantages—can be overdone. 
Efficiency—a laudable virtue—can be exercised to excess. The dream 
of a perfectly organized society contains the seeds of a nightmare. The 
American civilization, as we shall try to show, is in some ways the victim 
of its own excellence. 

This becomes, on the whole, manifest in those spheres where organiza- 
tion is concerned with or related to spiritual aspects of life. The follow- 
ing cases exemplify excesses of efficiency; they may be conveniently 
referred to as instances of ‘over-organization’. 

Take a seemingly innocuous case—display of various cards in a 
drug-store. Here is an actual—and quite typical—example of how 
perfectly they are classified on the stand: 


BABY CONGRATULATIONS /ANNIVERSARY / 
BIRTHDAY /BELATED BIRTHDAY /BIRTHDAY 
FOR RELATIONS: Sweetheart, Wife, Juvenile, Niece, 
Nephew, Cousin, Brother, Son, Uncle, Husband, Father / 
WEDDING /GET WELL WISHES /ILLNESS / 
SYMPATHY... 


The availability of this ‘human relations’ commodity, in such a 
diversified and well-ordered fashion, may seem sensible, time-saving, 
rational. Yet, one can hardly suppress the feeling that there is some- 
thing inappropriate in prefabricated reactions to diverse occasions and 
circumstances pertaining to human condition and that it is incongruous 
to have man’s destiny dissected on a drug-store stand. 

Or take another case of organization misplaced or overdone, the 
way in which a ‘Memorial Park’ in the Los Angeles area—the one 
reputedly satirized by Evelyn Waugh in The Loved One—commends 
itself to prospective customers: 


Within the sacred grounds of the Memorial-Parks, the Forest 
Lawn Mortuaries offer the convenience of undertaking with beauty 
and dignity. This is a comfort and solace to the bereaved, since they 
no longer have to make the long journey from undertaker, to 
cemetery, to flower shop and church. At Forest Lawn all arrange- 
ments for funeral service and interment can be made in one visit, 
with one understanding counselor, under one management; Under- 
taking, Cemetery, Mausoleum, Cremation, Flower Shop and 
Churches are all within these sacred grounds. 


It is not the arrangement itself which is startling, but the fact that the 

establishment finds it advisable to stress its efficient organization in its 

appeal to the public. Assuming that the supplier has intimate know- 

ledge of the mentality of his customers, the impression is gained that— 

in the mind of the public—death itself is put aside to give way to 
EI 
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rationalized order, that human emotions are eager to be harnessed by 
the reins of an efficient organization. 

Lest the above example may be taken as an oddity peculiar to a 
geographical region dominated by Los Angeles, here is another ex- 
ample, of a similar institution, from the solid Mid-West. In this case 
it is the acquisition of ‘Memorial Property’ which is extolled in the 
pedestrian terms of efficiency, and the attractions are enumerated with 
a teutonic love of order. 


Planning On Memorial Property ?? 


Hillside Cemetery 
Offers 
. Beautiful Grounds. 
. Reasonably Priced Lots. 
. Monthly Payment Plan. 
. Perpetual Care. 


Rm OO N ta 


Selecting your family lot ‘before need’ 
will give you a lifetime of comfort and 
peace of mind. 


The zest for order is also expressed on more cheerful, if not more 
appropriate, occasions. The institution of cheer-leaders at university 
football games, or the practice of giving live audiences at televised 
programmes a cue to applaud, are significant examples. What the 
enthusiasts for efficiency are forgetting is that organized spontaneity is 
not quite spontaneity, and that the gain achieved in vocal effect is likely 
to be a loss in emotional experience. 

Another case of over-zealous organization is revealed in the institu- 
tion of hand-shaking practised at various receptions. In a reception 
given after a wedding, for example, the bride and bridegroom and 
their parents stand at the door in a line and shake the hand of every 
guest turning up, a laborious and lengthy process in many cases. At an 
annual reception for the faculty by the university president and his 
wife, they may stand patiently for hours to shake the hands of the teach- 
ing staff and their spouses who care to come for the occasion. A long 
queue is often formed on such occasions, though the invitations may 
providentially suggest (to quote an actual case) that ‘those whose 
surnames are A thru M’ come at “Three to four-thirty; N thru Z, 
four-thirty to six.’ This is, of course, a sensible arrangement in a large 
university, where the faculty, not to count faculty wives, reaches four- 
figure numbers. Yet one cannot help feeling that the efficient organiza- 
tion—whether with or without alphabetical order—defeats the purpose 
of the occasion which—be it family or university affair—should pro- 
vide an opportunity for some spontaneity in the contact of persons 
rather than achieve productivity in the squeezing of hands. 
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Significantly, even the residue of human contact provided by radio 
broadcasting is often diluted through the application of the principles 
of efficiency. Not only commercial advertisements, but also announce- 
ments in ‘public interests’-—as they are referred to in America—are 
efficiently repeated again and again by having them pre-recorded and 
then playing the recording at will. The identical wording and intona- 
tion make the announcements—both commercial and philanthropic— 
sound quasi-human, or even mechanical. 

It is not only in the sphere of sentiments and emotions that over- 
organization is clumsily interfering; it also affects the realm of intellect. 
This is felt in the college and university education—notably in humani- 
ties and social studies. If higher education is a crucial stage in the 
intellectual development of the more influential part of the population, 
the unsalutary influence of over-organization in this field may be of 
great consequence. 

The general impression gained from a survey of this field is that 
the spontaneous exploration of knowledge and ideas is sacrificed for the 
sake of orderliness and organization. Take the method of teaching the 
undergraduates as practised in the great majority of institutions. The 
students there are not exposed to a world of books, which they are 
encouraged to explore in their own individual manner—be it under the 
guidance of an instructor. Instead, in the name of order and organiza- 
tion, they are all prescribed one systematic textbook, or a book of 
‘readings’, and on every occasion the class meets are given an ‘assign- 
ment’, i.e. which pages to read for the next meeting. The impression 
gained by the student is that the world of ideas is not one of intellectual 
imagination and adventure, but one of systematic, orderly and con- 
tinuous exploration. The truth, as is well known, lies in between these 
two images of the world of ideas, and the American student is likely to 
miss a significant part of the truth. Moreover, he is likely to develop 
habits of thinking which encourage systematic pursuit of knowledge, 
but discourage brilliancy of invention. The over-organization of know- 
ledge does harm to knowledge. 

This tendency is strengthened by the way in which students are ex- 
amined. Obviously, every system of examination involves a measure of 
order and organization, but the American approach goes in this respect 
to extremes. There is a tendency to make the tests ‘objective’, that is to 
say, consisting of sets of questions which can be answered either by 
‘yes’ or ‘no’, or by the choice of the right answer out of three or more 
alternatives. Such tests are objective in the sense of enabling an im- 
personal, unbiased and even automatic grading—a marvel of efficiency. 
They are, however, restricted to the examination of knowledge of facts, 
and, to some extent, of established ideas, and ignore the creative and 
individual element in learning, not to mention the ability of self- 
expression. While ‘subjective’ essays are not entirely discarded, the 
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emphasis on the ‘objective’ examinations proniotes the ideal of a 
student who stores knowledge of facts and even understands them, but 
who need not bother about creative thinking. 

Moreover, the ‘objective’ examinations are lavished on the students 
in a generous amount. Each term, in many courses, students are 
showered with quizzes, mid-quarters and finals. This is apparently done 
to secure a reliable evaluation, besides providing ari incentive to learn- 
ing—efficiency in every respect. What is forgotten is that the con- 
tinuously whipped-up tension, not to mention the time required for 
preparation, precludes the mental and physical capacity for genuine 
inquiry and reflection. Study becomes a competition, a race; not an 
exploration and an adventure. Obviously, a race is a far more orderly 
event—with a predetermined goal and strict rules and judges—than an 
adventure. 

The notion of the college as a racing-course—not playing-field— 
reaches its culmination in the prevalent grading system. The student is 
expected to keep up a certain average grade—not less than C for an 
undergraduate, higher for a graduate student—or else he has to drop 
out of college. Thus the grades in the various quizzes and tests in the 
diverse courses are not merely a problem for the ambitious: the con- 
tinuation of study in college depends on them and the student is con- 
stantly aware of it. The horses which arrive last must quit the race. 
No wonder they have no time ‘to stand and stare’. The college is a 
place for orderly accumulation of knowledge, not for unpredictable 
contemplation. 

The calculation of the term grades in each course is, of course, a 
minor exercise in arithmetical ordering, while administrative officers 
take their share in figuring out the overall grade averages of each 
student. What is even more interesting, and typical, is the role played 
in this system by certain statistical pre-conceptions—the bell-shaped 
graph, to be exact. The widely accepted practice in the grading of each 
class, in any quiz or test, is that the results have to fit into the pre- 
conceived graph. There may be occasional modifications of this 
practice, but the overall system is dominated by the bell-curve, which 
produces a few top students with a corresporiding number of failing 
ones, while the great majority is in or round the average. This creates a 
situation which not only is orderly, but appears to be inevitably and 
universally so. 

A significant expression of the principle of organization is the 
establishment of rules. Rules try to organize human behaviour in such 
a way as to achieve the desired goals efficiently. It would be unintagin- 
able to have a system of mass-production in which the division of 
functions was not complemented by the following of strict rules as to 
how each function must be performed. Similarly, any administration 
must rely on more or less elaborate rules which assure its fairly uniform 
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and predictable operation. This is true of a government office, as it is 
of a school, or a hospital. 

Yet, just as organization in general may become guilty of excess, so 
may the organization of human behaviour, the prescription and follow- 
ing of rules. This seems to happen in various institutions in the United 
States. Let us illustrate the point by just two or three examples. 

In U.S. naturalization procedures, which involve testing the candi- 
date’s ability to write English, the official will ask the candidate to copy 
an English sentence, even if the latter is a Professor of English. Or take 
a case from higher education. In most American universities candidates 
for Ph.D. in any field are required to pass two foreign language ex- 
aminations. This requirement is based on the assumption that reading 
knowledge of foreign languages is indispensable for the research of the 
candidate. In fact, however, only in very rare cases do students use a 
foreign language in their research and their knowledge of such language 
is mostly far from enabling them to do so. This is well known and gener- 
ally admitted and yet the foreign language examinations remain a stiff 
requirement, a mere obstacle entirely unrelated to the goal of the 
student and the university. It turns out to be a completely useless 
hurdle, which the students succeed in jumping only because it is 
lowered to an absurd level. The rule is kept, though its connection with 
the goal has been severed. 

The blind following of rules seems rather typical of hospitals as well 
and here a certain amount of physical discomfort may be involved. 
Whatever is a routine in a hospital can hardly be avoided by the 
patient. Indeed, the very word ‘routine’ seems to have a magical 
property about it which justifies any imbecility. If, for example, a 
patient had a certain blood-test before entering the hospital, and this 
test is ‘routine’ for every new patient, his blood will be sucked again 
whatever his objections. 


II 


It could be argued that all that has been shown in the attempt to con- 
demn over-organization amounts to very little when compared with the 
benefits of order and organization. What are the marginal cases of 
excess in efficiency or of blind zeal in following rules when compared 
with the immense benefits of economic prosperity, good administrative 
performance and the resulting ease and comfort of daily life of the 
average man! It may be regrettable that higher education does not care 
for the individual as well as Oxbridge does, but the numbers of college 
graduates in America more than compensate for it, and they could 
hardly be achieved without the efficient organization—be it occasion- 
ally a bit too efficient. Live broadcast may be preferable to recorded 
ones, but the use of recording has facilitated a greater amount of broad- 
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casting—including some high-brow music. Human destiny dissected 
on a drug-store stand? Just an amusing by-product of a well-run 
marketing system which provides well for the needs of all. 

This line of argument, plausible though it sounds, does not seem to 
realize all the implications of super-organization. They go, we believe, 
further than the surface-facts may indicate. Though we would not 
disparage the obvious and very substantial benefits of order and 
efficiency, we cannot belittle the more subtle dangers of over-organiza- 
tion. 

Take our examples of over-organization in institutions concerned 
with ‘memorial’ affairs and in the provision of pre-fabricated responses 
to human joys and misfortunes and their exhibition on a drug-store 
stand in a perfectly classified manner. The stress on efficiency in these 
cases somehow flattens human experience: mystery and awe seem to be 
brushed away to be replaced by pedestrian activity. Baby or wedding 
congratulations involve a certain activity, of course, but this must not 
encroach on the genuine fecling we may experience on such occasions. 
Death, whether we choose to regard it as a skeleton with scythe in his 
long bony hands, or as an inevitable part of Nature’s order, or as mere 
transition from here to eternity, isa phenomenon which—with all the 
technicalities it involves—cannot be reduced to the status of a com- 
modity manipulated by an efficient ‘counselor’. The world-image that 
over-organization tends to impress on the American society is one in 
which mystery is replaced by efficiency and awe is reduced to organized 
activity. This, it can be argued, is not the intention of the organizers; 
they are just taking care of the technical aspects of certain events, which 
have other more important dimensions, and they are trying to do it well. 
This may be true, but, none the less, the emphasis on efficient activity 
seems to distort the image of the momentous episodes in human life 
and to work against the wondering and puzzled perception of life. 

Not only are perceptions flattened, but reactions are muzzled. Take 
the examples of organized cheering, orderly hand-shaking, repeated 
(recorded) announcements, as well as our drug-store stand. Each of 
these shows how the screen of order is put up where we would expect 
some display of spontaneous feelings, emotions, attitudes. No one for- 
bids you to applaud when you wish, but it is so much safer to wait for 
a cue. No one prevents you from slapping the bridegroom on his 
shoulder, but it is so much more appropriate to squeeze the queued-up 
hands. It would be enlivening to hear a radio announcer modulate his 
voice, but the recorded statement is more economical and reliable. It is 
fine to congratulate somebody in one’s own words or verses, but it is 
much easier to buy the ready-made formula. In short, the temptation to 
prefer the prefabricated, ‘correct’ reaction, to a spontaneous expression 
is too great to be resisted. The result is a humanity impoverished in its 
emotional life, a humanity whose. reactions tend to be predictable and 
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stereotyped. The mechanical behaviour of men affects human relations 
which, lacking the warmth of spontaneity, deteriorate. Thus, the pre- 
scribers and practitioners of etiquette contribute their share to inter- 
personal alienation. Besides the relations becoming colder, the world 
turns duller, for one wedding looks like another, one reception re- 
sembles another, nearly as much as one playing of a recorded statement 
is a repetition of another. Over-organization leads to mediocre uni- 
formity. 

Over-organization tends not only to stifle emotional expression, but 
also to undermine intellectual independence and spontaneity, as we 
have tried to show in our analysis of the implications of the educational 
methods in colleges and universities. The habits of mind of the great 
mass of college and university graduates, whether they pursue academic 
and professional careers or not, are deeply affected. It seems that this 
great mass is not trained for independent exploration of ideas (or for 
unguided contemplation of art). The habits of active leisure—the 
Greek schole—seem foreign to people who have been processed, with the 
help of objective tests, through text-booked courses. They may be 
ready, or even eager, to take more courses, but rarely will they explore 
a problem in an individual way or dare to form an independent 
judgment. 

This peculiar intellectual passivity becomes an acute problem with 
the aged people. Once they have retired from organized occupation, 
where their minds were channelled to the performance of an economic 
function and thus kept busy, they do not know what to do with them- 
selves. They usually lack the habit of reading good books for pleasure, 
or the art of conversation which goes beyond commonplace conventions. 
The type of the gentleman of leisure who, between reading his paper, 
discovering an interesting book and having a stimulating talk, is fully 
busy, is foreign to American culture. Life has to be fully organized, and 
only organized life is considered active life. Retirement becomes a non- 
existence—a boring shadow existence, at best. 

To the ranks of the full-time bored are added the part-time bored— 
those gainfully employed with free time to spare. With the increasing 
hours of leisure, due to the rapidly advancing technology in America, 
these numbers are likely to grow. They may not be aware of the reason 
for their malaise, but those who are not happy with driving and watch- 
ing television and do not know what else to do with their free time can 
be listed in this category. Living in an over-organized society and having 
been exposed to an over-organized education, they did not benefit from 
the possibilities of liberal education in the true sense of the word, an 
education preparing the individual for an independent, inquisitive and 
more self-sufficient mental life. 

The assumptions about the pre-determined order in grade distribu- 
tion, widely accepted in the American educational system, may have 
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an impact beyond the college walls. Though this is a matter of specula- 
tion, it seems plausible that the bell-shaped curve leaves deep traces in 
the minds of college students. The nature of this mental image would 
be a belief in a stratified social order and in the inevitability of such 
stratification. True, the stratification is not immutable as far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, for each man can try his best to be among the 
few elect, and everybody can try to reach for the millions, but for the 
group as a whole, for society as such, economic inequality remains un- 
avoidable. This line of thinking does not originate in the grading system 
—it is a part of a deeply set belief which may have its roots in Calvinis- 
tic theology, or the early capitalist system, or both. The grading system, 
however, can be assumed to encourage this approach. Indeed, its role 
in this sense may be growing in importance as the influence of Calvinis- 
tic theology declines and as capitalism is reaching a stage in which 
competition rapidly vanishes. Thus, the notion of unavoidable strati- 
fication in a college class may be a major factor in America’s prevalent 
social philosophy, which refuses to give serious consideration to the 
ideal of a classless society. 

The ideal of economic equality may be controversial, but perhaps 
there is a point even in dreaming about it at one time, a dream much 
older than modern socialism. The almost total absence of this ideal in 
America not only limits one’s social imagination, but has also practical 
repercussions. It makes Americans almost morbidly suspicious of any 
kind of socialism and social-welfare state—including such democratic 
countries as Great Britain and Sweden—and it slows down the pace of 
social legislation in the United States. 

What is the logical end-product of a society dominated by over- 
organization, assuming our analysis to be correct? What kind of a 
civilization may grow out of a way-of-life in which human experience 
is entirely pedestrian, spontaneous emotions and ideas are banned, 
ideals of social justice discarded and established norms and expecta- 
tions strictly adhered to? 

It is a society and a civilization which in some ways are reminiscent 
of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. It is a humanity which is efficient 
and enjoys material prosperity, a humanity which is in a superficial way 
happy. Yet, it is also poor and miserable in a more subtle sense. For it is 
mechanical and it is deprived of the sense of adventure. 

Where emotional and intellectual spontaneity are replaced by pre- 
dictable reactions and exceptions are not tolerated human behaviour 
comes to resemble the motions of machines. The human machines may 
be much more intricate than the inanimate ones, but then the modern 
machines and robots are reaching high degrees of sophistication as well. 
The meeting point of the two may not be too distant. True, human 
beings are likély to remain sentient and in this way differ from the most 
refined products of electronics. Yet, if this should remain the sole 
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distinguishing mark of man, humanity will be immensely inipoverished. 
For the elements of will, of independent judgment, of curiosity, of 
reflection are human qualities as well. 

Where life is perfectly organized and there is no place for mystery or 
awe, or for dreaming about social ideals, man is déprived of a sense of 
adventure. True, top scientists may be looking forward to néw dis- 
coveries, but the great bulk of ordinary men and women have nothing 
unexpected to look forward to. Though it is true that human beings are 
in quest of stability, it is no less true that quest for a surprise, the search 
for novelty, the expectation of the unexpected are human needs as well. 
Stability has to be mixed with excitement to keép men satisfied, but 
there is little excitement where emotional reactions are channelled into 
etiquette performance, where dréams are replaced by a predictable 
order. 

The trend to a mechanized, predictable, over-organized civilization 
—which seems so powerful in America—stands in clear conflict to some 
cherished American ideals. In the first place, it is opposed to the famed 
American individualism. The image 6f a man diving into the un- 
predictable world and emerging, after a while, with a fortune, or of a 
newsboy turning into a great inventor (å la Edison), or of an adventurer 
becoming â legend (à la Buffalo Bill)—in short, the small man reaching 
the suminit—becomes tarnished indeéd. Even the new, rather risky, 
glory of space exploration is not for everybody to reach for: there are 
prior conditions of health, dexterity, mental capacity, psychological 
stability, even famiily sizé, which have to be fulfilled, and the selection is 
made by an electronically controlled system. Thus, the astronautic hero 
shares his glory with the punched card containing his ‘profile’. There 
are few frontiers where a young man can aspire to spectacular achieve- 
ments: all he can dream about is to have a few thousands a year more 
than the other fellow, or to have better retirement benefits. Perhaps 
half a century or a century ago the possibilities of unexpected and not- 
systematically-planned glory were not as numerous as we naively 
assume today, but the belief in the attainability of riches or glory was 
there. It has hardly a place in a world which accepts the perfect system 
of a super-organized, predictable civilization. 

What is perhaps more important, the over-organized society is in 
direct conflict with liberal-democratic ideals. The over-organized system 
is not tolerant towards exceptioris, idiosyncracies, eccentricities, while 
it is a part of the liberal-demo¢cratic tradition that every individual has, 
within law, the right to his own ways. Formally, of course, a distinction 
can be made between the political and other institutions of society, and 
the fact, say, that a university may not tolerate a mathematical genius 
who does not fulfil rigid language requirements may be regarded as 
irrelevant to the political rights of the same mathematician who can 
vote for a party of his choice and speak his mind about the university. 
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Equally, if an over-organized curriculum does not promote the develop- 
ment of independent thinking, it can be argued that nobody actually 
prohibits the students from developing their own ideas, or establishing 
their own academy. Individuality, even eccentricity, are tolerated by 
law. While this is true, it must not be forgotten that the nature of society 
cannot be judged by political abstractions only and that, with all the 
significance of legal forms, the whole picture of a civilization depends 
also on the nature of other social institutions. 
The peculiar nature of American society today is that, while the 
‘political and legal frameworks remain largely self-restrained and 
tolerant—indeed, occasionally leaving some areas of behaviour to 
anarchy—the economic and educational establishments tend to 
organization and over-organization which, by their very nature, 
infringe on exceptions and eccentricities and which do not know self- 
restraint in imposition of rules and regulations. The individual, left 
rather free by the legislators, can hardly ignore the cobweb of rules of the 
various establishments. He is free, of course, to disregard them, but at 
the peril of conflict with the powerful super-organization of a corpora- 
tion, a university, a hospital. Such a conflict does not lead to loss of 
freedom by the individual, but it may lead to loss of job, slow-down of 
academic career, or, last but not least, to the ‘adjustment’ of the 
individual to the requirements of the establishment. That this ‘adjust- 
ment’ is all too often made without conflict and unconsciously—in 
other words, that the individual is not forced to change, but conditioned 
to accept the super-organization and its ways—makes it even less 
palatable to a liberally minded democrat. 


III 


What are the probable causes underlying the phenomenon of over- 
organization ? 

The main source of over-organization is probably to be sought in 
organization. As organization has proved beneficial in the diverse fields 
of economic enterprise and in administration, it was understandable 
that the conclusion was made that what is good for Ford, or General 
Motors, is good for every field of human endeavour. 

Another factor affecting the trend to over-organize has been the 
American preference for large-scale enterprises. This tendency may be 
partly another result of the success of mass-production which is linked 
with huge factories. But the liking for the big, for quantity, seems to be 
associated with American civilization even more profoundly. It may 
have something to do with the size of the country, or in witnessing its 
quick and tremendous growth—in size, in population, in wealth. 
Perhaps it is connected with the naive image of a child who is overawed 
by size. Be it as it may, the American addiction to quantity is very 
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powerful indeed. The Greek idea of self-restraint, of harmony, of 
adjustment of the proportions of the establishment to its particular 
nature, is rather alien to modern man and no one is more modern in this 
respect than the American. The bigger state is implied to be superior to 
the smaller one, and this holds true for the sky-scraper, the steak, the 
university. In the latter case, it is typical that a state university of 
twenty-five thousand students would vigorously go ahead with a plan 
to have forty thousand students in a decade, rather than acquiesce in 
a plan which would establish new, independent, smaller colleges to 
absorb the growing student population. Few people would ask them- 
selves what is the right size for an educational institute; the prevalent 
motto is: the bigger the better. 

The large scale of an institution requires a more elaborate and 
intricate organization. Unless there is a far-going decentralization— 
which seems to be against the grain of administrators and organizers— 
vital decisions have to be referred to the apex of the pyramid. This 
promotes, in the minds of those who are not at the top, a feeling of 
diffidence and an inclination to rely on rules rather than make an 
independent judgment. A smaller organization may be centralized as 
well, but, besides being a part of a system allowing the existence of 
more independent organizations, thus providing more room for top 
jobs, its internal structure is different. It does not need so many rules 
and such an unquestioned reliance on them, for many issues can be 
clarified by a direct contact of a member of the personnel with the head 
of the organization. Frequent contact promotes a spirit of compre- 
hension on the part of the personnel rather than blind following of 
rules. All these are elementary principles of organization and admini- 
stration and the case for decentralization hardly needs elaboration in 
the Anglo-Saxon version of democracy. Notwithstanding this tradition 
and despite the fact that Americans have consistently criticized the 
tendency to centralization in Communist regimes, they have followed 
a similar trend by establishing organizations on an enormous scale. 

Yet, possibly this was inevitable as far as modern economic organiza- 
tion is concerned and what is good for U.S.S.R. is good for General 
Motors (if not for the U.S.A.). It is not good, if we return to our ex- 
ample, for educational establishments which are concerned with human 
beings and not with cars and where living human contact and spon- 
taneity of the mind (not confinable to mechanical rules) are essential 
for the success of the venture. What a smaller university can accom- 
plish in this respect, a king-size institution, in which the thousands of 
teachers line up once a year to squeeze the hand of the president, is 
hardly able to achieve. The tendency to build an educational empire 
defeats a major objective of education. The size of the establishment 
leads to over-organization which is the direct cause of poor education. 

Another probable cause of the trend to over-organize is the American 
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belief in the omnipotence of science. The widespread belief that science 
can tackle any problem in any field creates an attitude of the mind 
which expects and promotes scientific techniques whether they are 
applicable or not. Obviously, there is an-affinity between scientific 
approach and the love for order and organization. A fundamental 
aspect of science is systematic classification: it is tempting, therefore, to 
extend the classificatory approach from zoology or library-science to 
the drug-store stand. Sciences, by and large, are looking for uniform 
laws in their respective fields of inquiry: it is only natural for a believer 
in the universal applicability of science to impose uniformity of rules in 
human organizations and institutions. A more sophisticated conception 
of science than the one widely accepted in America is required for 
making a distinction between one field and another: between libraries 
and human emotions, between laws of nature and administration of 
men. 
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Schoolteaching as a professional career 


INTRODUCTION 


The notion of a career is an integral, essential component of a pro- 
fession.! Thus among the so-called established professions, reference 
has been made to ‘the stages of a medical career’ (Oswald Hall, 1948) 
and to the ‘planning of legal careers’ among American college gradu- 
ates (Warkov, 1964). However, few references can be found in the 
literature to the ‘schoolteaching career’. This is not simply because 
schoolteaching is an occupation that has escaped systematic sociological 
analysis.2 It is more directly a reflection of the semi-professional 
(Etzioni, 1964) or marginally professional (Wilensky, 1964) status of 
schoolteaching, in relation to the established professions, and, in 
particular, of the absence within its confines of any of the commonly 
defined steps that may constitute a career. The purpose of this paper 
is threefold: firstly, to examine the concept of career and to develop the 
concept of professional career; secondly, to attempt to explain why 
these concepts are of little relevance to schoolteaching today; thirdly, 
to suggest certain prescriptions for action that might remedy or at least 
alleviate this situation. 


THE CONCEPTS OF CAREER AND PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


A number of definitions of career have been made. Most of these revolve 
around the central theme of hierarchical stagés within the occupational 
sphere, though not necessarily within the same occupation or profession 
(Wilensky, 1964; Slocum, 1966), and the norms, expectations, rights, 
privileges and rewards attached to these stages (Taylor, 1968). Other 
writers, such as Hughes (1937, 1958, 1959), emphasize that a career 
has a significance far beyond the occupational world. Recently, Gerstl 
(1967) has attempted to intertwine both of these strands since he defines 
careers as ‘the succession of positions in the occupational life-cycle, 
including movement into and out of the work world’. 

I would like to develop the concept of ‘professional career’ as em- 
bodying two basic elements—the upward movement of the individual 
* June R. Purvis 3.a.(soc.) M.ED. Lecturer in Sociology, Manchester Polytechnic 
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to clearly defined stratified stages within a profession and the establish- 
ment of professional norms, expectations and life styles. The professional 
career necessarily involves a long term occupational commitment. Such 
a commitment is likely to be manifest even in the early years of pro- 
fessional life and particularly at (a) initial entry into training and (6) 
initial entry into service. In regard to (a), a high level of commitment 
is functional in that it provides the driving force and motivation to 
carry the individual through the long years of professional socialization. 
Thielens (1957), for example, found that three-quarters of the medical 
students in an American university had decided to enter medical school 
at least two years before they actually did so. In regard to (b), i.e., initial 
entry into professional service, the high level of commitment can be 
explained in terms of the years of professional socialization within a 
relatively closed, protected, non-realistic world. Becker et al. (1961) 
found amongst medical students that the initial idealistic commitment 
upon entry to training lay dormant until the student approached 
graduation. In addition, we must remember that the fully fledged 
student has little alternative but to enter professional service: choice of 
another occupation would be impracticable, costly and wasteful of 
knowledge and skill already gained. 

For the professional who pursues a professional career then, there are 
certain norms and expectations attached to his behaviour. 1. It is 
expected that he will have considerable autonomy in the performance 
of his professional duties (MacIver, 1955; Lieberman, 1956; Strauss, 
1963). Autonomy entails the exercise of authority and independent 
judgment. The authority of the professional is characterized by 
‘specificity of function’ (Parsons, 1939): this authority gives the pro- 
fessional the right to determine the appropriate action for his client. 
This situation is in direct contrast to non-professionalized occupations 
which have customers not clients. Customers evaluate and determine 
their own needs: the client delegates this responsibility to the pro- 
fessional. It is commonly assumed that professional service and a 
bureaucratic structure are incompatible since the restraints of the latter 
would hamper the professional’s autonomy. However, in modern 
industrial societies bureaucracies and professions are interdependent 
(Wilensky, 1964; Kornhauser, 1962). Where the degree of professionali- 
zation is greater than the degree of bureaucratization, then we might 
have a system of ‘federated professionalism’, i.e., where groups of 
professionals function in a relatively autonomous fashion and adapt the 
bureaucracy to their needs: Burton Clark (1963) claimed that this was 
the dominant form of structure in many of the large American uni- 
versities. Kornhauser (1962), on the other hand, suggests that the 
interdependence of the bureaucracy and the profession creates multiple 
centres of power which tend towards an equilibrium, a balance be- 
tween the conditions conducive for creativity and those conducive to 
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control. 2. The professional, in pursuing a career, must abide by the 
professional code of ethics. The task of enforcing the code usually falls 
to the professional association: it may caution, reprimand, expel or 
forbid the right to practise to any deviating member. 3. The criteria 
for promotion up the career ladder are usually one or more of the 
following—professional expertise, additional qualifications, length of 
service, research activities and publications. Other less technical, more 
subtle, indirect factors may also be important, e.g., friendship cliques. 
4. A professional expects a high level of remuneration which increases 
as he climbs the career hierarchy. This level is a reflection of a number 
of factors including historical precedence, the value that society gives 
to the service, the reward given for extended training, the power exer- 
cised by the professional associations and the status that is given by 
society to those considered to be ‘educated gentlemen’. 5. A professional 
expects that he should be accorded respect by his fellow colleagues and 
high status by the community. Thus in the Registrar General’s classifi- 
cation, we find in Social Class I the established professionals such as 
doctors, dentists, university lecturers, architects and the clergy. Social 
Class II includes the ‘lesser’ professionals, the intermediate group of 
schoolteachers, nurses and social workers. The Hall and Jones (1950) 
rankings are of a similar nature. 

Commitment to a professional career inevitably makes the pro- 
fessional ‘inner directed’. He secularizes the Protestant ethic. The 
concern with doing as opposed to being, with future as opposed to 
present time, with deferred as opposed to immediate gratification are 
still retained—but within a worldly rather than religious frame of 
reference. For the Protestant, economic success was a sign of salvation: 
for the professional, occupational success becomes a sign of self-worthi- 
ness. Vollmer and Mills (1966) once stated that if Max Weber were 
alive today he would probably say that the professional represents the 
‘last bastion of the Protestant ethic’. 

It is hardly surprising therefore that work, for the career-oriented 
professional, becomes a central focus of his life (Gross, 1958; Greenwood, 
1962; Rapoport, 1965; Taylor, 1968). The distinction between work 
and leisure hours, which is common in non-professionalized occupa- 
tions, tends to disappear. When the professional does engage in a ‘work- 
disassociated’ leisure pursuit there may be a nagging sense of guilt. 
Since work is the focal point of life, there is likely to be a high degree of 
segmentation between familial and occupational roles (Salvo, 1969; 
Edgell, 1970). Thus within the professional household there may be a 
strict, almost Victorian, division of labour between the spouses: father 
is mainly concerned with life outside the family environment while 
mother concentrates her efforts within it. She has the task of rearing the 
children, managing the home and providing emotional support for her 
mate. 
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We may not find therefore in the family of the career committed pro- 
fessional the joint conjugal relationship said to characterize middle-class 
families. It may well be that it is only when both spouses pursue a career 
that there is a joint conjugal relationship in any real sense. The ‘dual- 
career family’ (Rapoport, 1965, 1969, 1971) is likely however to meet 
certain problems that the ‘one man career family’ may never encounter 
—problems such as combining the career life with a satisfactory family 
life, the possibility of ‘overload’ and stress in family relationships, the 
lack of time to entertain friends, the difficulty of obtaining posts for both 
spouses at the same time in another geographical area. 


THE TEACHING CAREER 


Generally, there is a paucity of literature on the teaching career though 
references to it can be found in a number of articles and books (Morris, 
1957; Thompson, 1958; Mason, Dressel and Bain, 1959; Evans, 1952; 
Becker, 1952; Havighurst and Neugarten, 1962; Charters, 1963; Ben 
David, 1963; Corwin, 1965; Wormald, 1968; Taylor, 1969; Hoyle, 
1969; Bernstein and Davies, 1969; Lacey, 1970). Many of these writers 
just mention the problem of the teaching career, a problem that has 
been highlighted by the NA 5. policy in the early 1970s, while others 
explore the issue in greater depth. However, even a cursory glance at 
the literature reveals that the teaching career is not a career in the way 

that we have defined the concept of professional career. I shall attempt 
` to account for this discrepancy in terms of certain structural and atti- 
tudinal variables. 


Structural variables limiting the development 
of a professional schoolteaching career 


The career structure within the school is flat rather than hierarchical 
(Corwin, 1965; Gerstl, 1967). The majority of practitioners are on the 
same level with a minority holding posts of responsibility such as head 
of department, deputy head, headmaster. The development of com- 
prehensive education could aggravate the problem even further in that 
the number of headships is substantially reduced, though this may be 
compensated to some extent by an increase in the number of inter- 
mediate administrative posts, e.g. head of lower school. 

The flat, dead-end opportunities for the teacher within the school 
leads to horizontal rather than vertical career patterns. Horizontal 
mobility is movement from one school to another on the same grade or 
simply additional increments for the same grade within the same school. 
Havighurst and Neugarten (1968) aptly state that in the U.S.A. ‘Pro- 
gress for most teachers is measured by relatively small and regular 
increments attained with age and experience—choicer assignments, 
more autonomy, more security, more salary, more prestige—but all these 
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gains are within the same hierarchical level within the school structure.’ 
The classic study by Becker (1952) of the horizontal mobility of the 
Chicago schoolteacher revealed that the movement was from lower- 
class slum schools to the ‘better neighbourhood’ middle-class schools. 
The criteria for movement was not a higher grade post or an increased 
salary but simply increased job satisfaction in terms of both the polite- 
ness and willingness of pupils to learn and pleasant surroundings. In 
other words, the criteria for movement was intrinsic rather than 
extrinsic job rewards. To what extent the limited career opportunities 
create a concern with the former rather than the latter remains to be 
empirically studied: it may well be that the recruits in the schoolteach- 
ing profession have this orientation initially, especially if they are 
female (Ashley et al., 1970). 

Vertical mobility involves clearly defined upward movement from 
one grade to another—e.g., teacher to head of department—and is 
characteristic of the professional career. When it does occur within 
schoolteaching, it is more likely to happen to the graduate than the non- 
graduate, to those who have additional qualifications than to those who 
have not and to males rather than females (Wormald, 1968; Taylor, 
1969). In addition, both males and females who obtain headships in 
secondary education are more likely to have been former students of 
language and literature than any other subjects (Statistics of Education, 
SSI 1965-6, H.M.S.O., 1968). Recent discussions in the sociology of 
education (e.g., Esland, 1971; Warwick, 1971) point out thatateacher’s ` 
career location and career possibilities may be the crucial factors around 
which he attaches meaning to the curriculum. The issue of the career 
structure in schoolteaching has therefore implications far beyond those 
usually conceived. 

Closely intertwined with the problem of the flat career structure is 
the scale of remuneration. Though a new basic salary scale was introduced 
from 1 April 1971, the level of remuneration is still well below that of 
other professionals, especially established professionals. Comparison of 
the average weekly earnings for males and females for some three years 
previously, 1968, with those of teachers is illuminating. Thus Richard 
Bourne, education correspondent for The Guardian, noted in 1969 that 
the D.E.P. survey on the 1968 figures found that half the male and 
female workers earned an average weekly income of under £24 and £13 
respectively while half of all schoolteachers in 1968 earned less than £25 
a week. From such comparisons, it appears that for male teachers, who 
form a minority in the profession, teaching is a poorly paid job: their 
female counterparts, on the other hand, who form the majority, are 
relatively well paid. When the new salary differentials are finally 
worked out, it remains to be seen whether comparisons such as these in 
terms of average weekly income will hold similar conclusions. 

I have suggested that for the professional climbing the career 
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hierarchy a high rate of remuneration is expected. The denial of this 
to the schoolteacher is aggravated by the fact that he also lacks other 
elements associated with the professional career, elements that might 
compensate and overcome the limitations of his salary. Thus unlike the 
academic in the university who ranks low on interprofessional salary 
scales but high-on other professional criteria—additional qualifications, 
research experience, publications, respect from fellow colleagues, etc.— 
the schoolteacher is denied such alternative sources of professional 
status. The male schoolteacher is likely to be particularly sensitive to 
these issues since males in our society tend to be evaluated in terms of 
their occupational success. If he has internalized certain career ambi- 
tions and finds these blocked within the classroom, he may suffer from 
relative deprivation: he may resolve his dilemma by scaling down his 
aspirations or leaving classroom teaching. 

The authority structure of the school is such that the head can exercise 
considerable power over his staff (Becker, 1953; Hoyle, 1969). In many 
schools, it seems that the teacher is treated more like an employee than 
a professional. Though he may have considerable work autonomy 
within the classroom, he is often not given a chance to participate 
in important decisions. In addition, he is subjected to visits by the 
Inspectorate of the Department of Education and Science. 

The diminution of the autonomy of the teacher within this authority 
structure is not conducive to the development of a professional ideology. 
The teacher assumes a subordinate role. The strike action of the late 
1960s and early 1970s provides an example of the teachers’ latent power 
that becomes manifest when they are militant and organized into a 
collective body. Whether strike action is part of a professional ideology 
is debatable. It is commonly regarded as a trade union tactic. However, 
some of the established professionals have threatened strike action 
though not engaged in it, e.g. the N.H.S. doctors. 


Altitudinal variables limiting the development 
of a professional schoolteaching career 


I shall relate the attitudinal variables to three main groups—the 
teachers, their professional associations and the general public. 
Altitudes of teachers: Whereas in most professions males form the 
majority and females the minority, in the teaching profession the 
emphasis is reversed—women form about 60 per cent of the total full- 
time teaching force and about two thirds of this 60 per cent are married 
(Government Report on Education, no. 6, 1963). Since the majority of 
teachers are female, one would expect a marked difference in attitudes 
towards a career in comparison with a male-dominated profession. The 
preponderance of women in the profession is one of the most crucial vari- 
ables limiting the development of a professional career since certain 
concomitants inevitably accompany the female sex. ‘The following 
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points seem relevant here. Firstly, the cultural definition of a female’s 
role is such that it is expected that she should marry, have children and 
be employed only if it is not disruptive to family life. As Mason et al. 
(1959) comment, in the U.S.A. women will teach ¿f they do not marry, 
until they have children, when the children are of school age, if the 
husband’s job takes them to a community that has an attractive teach- 
ing vacancy. Similarly, Ashley et al. (1970) found in a Scottish college 
that many female teacher trainees consider teaching a ‘sensible ex- 
pedient’. Secondly, the commitment of women teachers to their job is 
likely to be intermittent rather than constant—for both biological and 
social reasons. Thirdly, many women teachers are secondary bread- 
winners. This means that they might not press for wage increases, 
greater work autonomy, more opportunity for advanced study and the 
other expectations of the professional career in the way that a main 
breadwinner might. Fourthly, for a number of reasons there is always 
a reserve of qualified women teachers: such a reserve lessens the 
‘scarcity’ value and uniqueness of the service. Fifthly, occupations 
. staffed mainly by women tend to be semi-professional rather than pro- 
fessional (Etzioni, 1964; Simpson, 1969). The Simpsons in fact suggest 
that the predominantly bureaucratic control structure of the school, as 
contrasted with the professional control of the university, can be 
accounted for in terms of the predominance of women. Lastly, one 
would expect women teachers to be more client-oriented and less 
career-oriented than their male counterparts. This is certainly sug- 
gested in the research of Colombotos (1963), Lortie (1969) and Ashley 
et al. (1970). 

Though special conditions necessarily attach to female employment 
and hamper the development of a commitment to a teaching career, 
the employment of males in the profession does not necessarily remedy 
the situation either (see, for example, Geer’s (1966) discussion in the 
U.S.A. of work related and off-the-job commitment in teaching in 
relation to both sexes). Many male teachers seem to have only a minimal 
commitment to a schoolteaching career. Mason et al. (1959) found in 
the U.S.A. that only 29 per cent of the beginning teachers in their 
sample expected to teach continuously until retirement though some 
5I per cent expected to stay within the field of education, e.g. admin- 
istration, college lecturing. Bernbaum (1967) found too in this country 
that not only has there been an absolute and relative decline in recent 
years in the number of male graduates recruited into schoolteaching, 
but also that the wastage of trained, male graduate teachers rose from 
2-2 per cent in 1958-9 to 3-7 per cent in 1961-2. His general conclusion 
is that the diminishing popularity of schoolteaching can be directly 
related to the ‘expansion’ of teaching posts within the tertiary sector of 
education. It would seem therefore that career-oriented male teachers 
are prepared to pursue their ambitions outside the stunted opportuni- 
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ties of the classroom. Thus it may be that only structural variables 
inhibit the development of the professional career for men while for 
women both structural and attitudinal variables reinforce each 
other. 

Schoolteaching is often seen as a second choice occupation for both males 
and females. This is likely to be particularly so for the graduate (Kob, 
1958; Evans, 1952; Morton-Williams et al., 1966; Kelsall, 1969) whose 
qualifications fit him for other jobs besides schoolteaching. However, 
the non-graduate is not necessarily in a first-choice occupation either. 
Taylor (1969) points out that application for a place in a college of 
education is often an ‘insurance policy’ in case of failure to obtain a 
university place. Whether such recruits would still have entered teach- 
ing if they had been accepted at a university, remains open to conjec- 
ture. It is likely that a number of recruits marginally committed to the 
profession are admitted to the colleges since Taylor states that they do 
not ‘select’ students in any real sense—all who apply are assured of a 
place somewhere. 

We suggested earlier that the professional career entails the seeking 
of new knowledge, an interest in research, etc. Whereas, at one time, 
the knowledge gained in professional training may have been sufficient 
to equip one for a professional career, now, in the twentieth century, 
this is no longer so. The explosion of knowledge creates problems of obsolescence, 
not only for the practising professional but also for the syllabi of the 
training institutions. Just as the explosion of knowledge has hit some 
professionals harder than others, such as scientists rather than lawyers 
(Perrucci and Rothman, 1969), so it has affected some subject teachers 
more than others. In addition to the uneven changes in the curricula of 
school courses, there have been uneven changes in the methods for 
teaching such courses. 

To a large extent the schoolteacher is protected from exposure of 
obsolescence in that his charges are relatively ignorant. Neither are 
there many pressures from the other sectors of his work environment 
that might compel him to ‘keep up to date’. The lack of restraints may 
reinforce or foster the attitude that no further knowledge and training 
are necessary. One would expect this attitude to be particularly common 
amongst female teachers (Johnson, 1966) who may therefore suffer 
much more from obsolescence than their male counterparts, especially 
if they work in intermittent bursts. The foresight of the James Report 
(1972) in giving top priority to in-service training may not therefore 
have the intended beneficial effects for the female section of the school- 
teaching force (for details of the Report see note 4). 

Attitudes of the professional associations: The establishment of a pro- 
fessional association is regarded as an essential ingredient in the pro- 
fessionalization process (Gaplow, 1954; Millerson, 1964; Wilensky, 
1964). Professional associations can exercise control over entry and 
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certification, refuse the unqualified the right to practise, enforce a code 
of ethics for all practitioners, develop and encourage research in- 
terests, promote information exchange, seek to improve the working 
conditions, remuneration and prospects of its members and serve as a 
reference group and source of solidarity. The professional association 
can often achieve, as a collectivé body, what might be impossible for the 
individual practitioner. 

The largest and most active of the schoolteaching associations is the 
N.U.T. which has about 80 per cent of the teaching force in its mem- 
bership (Gould, 1953; MacArthur, 1969; Manzer, 1970). Since it is 
affiliated to the T.U.C. it has a dual role as a trade union and pro- 
fessional association. However, unlike other professional associations, 
the N.U.T. has no control over entry into the profession, no control over 
license to practise, no register of qualified members and no power to 
enforce a code of ethics. A recent government paper? suggested that a 
teaching council with certain limited functions should be formed. But 
as Anne Corbett (1970) comments, such a council would have ‘none of 
the more positive characteristics of the usual professional bodies’— 
duties such as those I have mentioned previously. 

The attitude of the teaching associations towards the establishment 
of a professional career is somewhat confused and ambivalent. This is 
hardly surprising in view of the segmented, differentiated and stratified 
nature of the profession (Bernbaum et al., 1969; Hoyle, 1969): in addi- 
tion, the teaching associations have dual roles as trade unions and 
professional associations and this has undoubtedly created difficulties in 
the definition of aims and policies. Thus the N.U.T., for example, has 
acted mainly in a trade union capacity (Holmes, 1963). Though it 
obviously wants improved career prospects for its members, it presses 
mainly for the short-term ‘bread and butter’ issues, e.g. increased 
remuneration. These trimmings and trappings of the professional 
career are defended at the expense of the core elements, e.g. a differ- 
entiated career structure, in-service training, promotion of research. 
The all-male N.A.S., on the other hand, with some 45,000 members 
(the second largest of the associations), has adopted a clear policy of 
pressing for the long-term issue of a re-organization of the career- 
structure: in particular, it has suggested a differential salary scale 
related to length of service. 

The proposals of the N.A.S. have been condemned by the N.U.T. 
as discriminatory against the female teacher. This may well be—but the 
issue of the career structure is a crucial one upon which the whole 
future of the teaching profession depends. The N.U.T., as the major 
association, cannot evade its responsibilities. Perhaps its own short- 
sighted policies can be directly related to the facts that the majority of 
its members are females and that it has particularly strong support 
among the junior and lower-paid members of the profession. 
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Attitudes of the public: The public tend to see schoolteaching as a 
profession, but as a ‘lesser’ profession in comparison with established 
professions such as medicine, law and dentistry (Terrien, 1953; Kelsall, 
1969). The following factors may help to account for this attitude 
though they are not presented as providing a full explanation. 1. School- 
teaching involves less glamour and drama than either medicine or law 
(Wilson, 1962). It is not surprising therefore that the public see the 
teacher’s role in a much more mundane way than cither the work of 
the heart surgeon or the lawyer in court. 2. The public have had greater 
sustained contact with schoolteachers than any other group of pro- 
fessionals. Schooling is compulsory for at least ten years of one’s life and 
is resented by a number of pupils, especially those in the lower streams 
of the secondary moderns (Webb, 1962; Downes, 1966; Hargreaves, 
1967). Schoolteaching therefore lacks the remoteness, mystique and 
reverence of many of the other professional services. 3. The qualifica- 
tions of schoolteachers are lower than those of many other professionals. 
It is possible to teach after three years’ studying for a teaching certificate 
which the majority of students gain since approximately only 3 per cent 
fail their examinations (Taylor, 1969) or even to teach without any 
further training if one possesses a degree. There are indications too that 
amongst graduates taking a one-year teacher-training course the 
‘poorly qualified’, i.e., those with low-class honours degrees, are over- 
represented (Bernbaum, 1967). Though the recommendation of the 
James Report (1972) for an all-graduate profession is to be applauded, 
it remains subject to future research whether the quality of recruits will 
improve and whether the academic standards of courses will be raised. 
It is probable that the bulk of trainees will still come from a non-degree, 
mainly college-based course—the new two-year Diploma in Higher 
Education—before they join graduates and others with a wide variety 
of awards in the two years of professional preparation leading to a B.A. 
Education.‘ 4. Schoolteaching tends to be regarded as ‘women’s work’ 
and hence is automatically given a lower status in regard to the male- 
dominated professions. 5. Before the Second World War, the majority 
of schoolteachers were of ‘humble’ social origins: schoolteaching was 
an avenue of social mobility for the aspiring working class and was 
seen in this light by the general public. In contrast, the established 
professions recruited solidly (and still do) from the middle classes. Since 
1945 the bulk of schoolteachers, especially the female ones, have come 
from the lower middle and middle classes (Floud and Scott, 1956; 
Kelsall, 1969) though a substantial number of male teacher trainees 
in the colleges of education still come from working-class origins 
(Robbins Report, 1963; Taylor, 1969). 6. The public see school- 
teaching as the refuge of all those who do not know what else to do. In 
addition, long holidays, relative to the average worker in our society, 
helps to foster the misconception that the job is an easy one. 7. The 
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schoolteacher has an intermediate status (Kob, 1958)—he belongs 
neither to the world of adults nor to the world of children. The popular 
idiom is that he is a boy amongst men and a man amongst boys. 

The total effect of all these factors is to create a slightly unfavourable 
public stereotype of the schoolteacher (Charters, 1956; Hills and Downs, 
1962; Morton Williams et al., 1966, Kelsall, 1969). 

The attitude of the public towards schoolteaching is important since 
a number of authorities have claimed that societal recognition of an 
occupation as a profession is an essential part of the professionalization 
process (Vollmer and Mills, 1966; Hall, 1969). Hall states, ‘It is con- 
ceivable that an occupation could have all the components of pro- 
fessionalization, but, for one reason or another, not be recognized as a 
profession.’ If these points are valid, they hold important implications 
for the teaching profession. Further professionalization in itself will not, 
of necessity, change the public attitude towards teaching as a ‘lesser 
profession’—but it will undoubtedly help. It may well be, as Mary 
Warnock (1970) remarks, that any occupation concerned with young 
children will always be struggling for professional status simply because 
the ‘clients’ have parents who are ever ready to intervene. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any fully fledged profession offers its practitioners the prospect of a 
professional career since the latter is an integral part of the term 
‘profession’. The teaching profession, however, deviates from this norm 
in that its practitioners do not and cannot pursue a career within its 
confines. It has been suggested that the absence of a professional career 
in schoolteaching might be related to (a) the semi-professional nature 
of the occupation, (b) structural variables within the profession and 
(c) attitudinal variables amongst the members and general public. 

The strivings of schoolteachers for greater professionalization necess- 
arily entails therefore striving for a professional career. This is likely to 
be an arduous, long-term, militant process which may be accelerated if 
the following prescriptions for action are adopted: 

1. The teaching associations must make a decision about the relative 
importance of the two roles of their split personality—trade union and 
professional association. For too long, many of the associations have 
defined their policies in terms of the former rather than the latter: now 
the balance must be redressed. Thus policy interests must be widened 
beyond the immediate pressing concern for increased remuneration. 
The associations must press for more control over standards of entrance 
and certification, the enforcement of a code of ethics, greater autonomy 
and participation in decision-making within schools and a more 
differentiated career structure. In addition, the associations must be- 
come research-minded and devote greater effort to the diffusion of new 
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knowledge to the teacher within the classroom. The N.U.T. as the 
largest of the associations could take the initiative here. 

2. The special problems that face the teaching profession because of 
the high proportion of female employees must be examined. Three 
alternatives for policy may be suggested—(a) to recruit only the highly 
committed—though whether this is possible in terms of selection pro- 
cedures remains to be investigated; (b) to recruit more males—who will 
stay only if the career prospects are improved; (c) to attempt to modify 
and change the ambivalence in our cultural definition of a woman’s 
role in society. In this latter respect, the colleges of education and other 
training departments could provide an invaluable service in conducting 
courses in professional education and responsibility. Extensive use could 
also be made of the mass media to emphasize that there need not be an 
inevitable conflict between a woman’s work and home roles. In addi- 
tion, constructive help must be given to female teachers with children, 
e.g. income tax relief for extra domestic help, nursery places for young 
children or supervised playgroups attached to schools where the 
mothers teach. 

3. The paucity of literature on the teaching profession reveals an 
urgent need—namely, for research into the occupation. This could 
provide not only a valuable addition to the sociological study of work 
but also hold policy implications. After all, in the last analysis, it is 
only enlightened inquiry which will substantiate or invalidate much 
of what is now more supposition and conjecture. 
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Notes 


1. There is no one accepted definition 
of a profession. Most definitions have 
been variations of Flexner’s six basic 
criteria (1915, op. cit.), and have often 
embodied a normative element (Becker, 
1962, op. cit.). I should like to suggest 
that the ideal-type profession (a) gives 
a specialized, unique service which is 
essential to society, (6) possesses intellec- 
tual techniques, (c) offers a long period 
of training and professional socialization, 
(d) enjoys a high degree of group and 
individual professional autonomy, (e) 
exercises its own means of social control 
through the enforcement of a code of 
ethics, (f) commands a high level of 
commitment in which work and leisure 
hours are not clearly demarcated, (g) 
offers a life-time calling within a career 
hierarchy, (k) encourages the pursuit 
of research, the diffusion of knowledge 
and in-service training. 

Functionalism has been the dominant 
theoretical perspective in the sociological 
study of occupations. Thus studies of 
professions tend to posit a consensus 
rather than a conflict model, and to focus 
upon the beneficial rather than the 
negative functions of the profession for 
society. Bucher and Strauss (1961, op. 
cit.) offer an alternative approach con- 
centrating upon the diversity and 
conflict of interest groups or segments 
within each profession. These segments 
define their aims and interests and engage 
in power struggles with each other. This 
‘process’ approach, as they call it, may 
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indeed be a fruitful one for an analysis 
of such a divided, differentiated pro- 
fession as schoolteaching. Esland (1971, 
op. cit.) has also suggested that it can be 
usefully applied to the changing con- 
ceptualizations of ‘subjects’ in schools. 
2. A recent article by Leggatt (1970, 


~op. cit.) examines many of the relevant 


issues relating to schoolteaching as a 
profession. 

3. A Teaching Council for England and 
Wales, H.M.S.O., 1970. 

4. Teacher Education and Training, 
H.M.S.O., 1972. The Report divides 
teacher training into three cycles. The 
first cycle of ‘personal education’ relates 
to the Diploma in Higher Education or 
a three-four year university or C.N.A.A. 
degree. The second cycle relates to ‘pre- 
service training and induction’—the first 
year being spent in professional training 
usually in a college of education or a 
university education department while 
the bulk of the second year will be based 
in a school—with the help and advice of 
a professional tutor. The third cycle of 
‘in-service education and training’ states 
that all teachers are entitled to one term 
in-service training every seven years. In 
addition, a one-year in-service M.A. 
Education course can be taken by those 
with the B.A. Education, while serving 
teachers without a degree can obtain the 
in-service award of Bachelor of Education 
by one year’s full-time study or its part- 


time equivalent. 


Richard H. Brown* 


Social mobility and economic growth: 
a Renaissance examplet 


Though scholars have managed to discover somewhat dubious ‘com- 
mercial revolutions’ as far back as the eleventh century,! the acuminate 
scholarship of John Nef and others assures us that our dependent vari- 
able—the growth of industrial capitalism in Elizabethan England—did 
in fact occur. Using data on coal production and other basic industries, 
as well as observations on the system of economic relations itself, Nef 
provides overwhelming evidence that accelerated economic growth... 


begins at about the time of the dissolution of the monasteries and . . . 
becomes most rapid in the latter half of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
reign of James I. The forces of rapid change then set in motion con- 
tinue throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it is 
not until the second half of the eighteenth century that the pace 
again becomes as fast as it had been during Shakespeare’s lifetime.? 


Virtually all students of this economic expansion agree that the 
existence of a body of innovative businessmen is indispensable to the 
rise of industrial capitalism.’ But these students often differ as to how 
such innovators came into existence in the first place. Weber, for 
example, attributes the emergence of entrepreneurs to the growth of 
the Protestant ethic, while modern scholars such as McClelland and 
Hagen speak of a ‘need for achievement’ or a ‘loss of status respect’ as 
the prime creator of entrepreneurship, and hence of industrial capi- 
talism.4 

While these theories are open to criticism, the underlying determining 
variable in each seems to be an attitude or norm in a society or group 
which encourages or enforces such behavioural characteristics as 
means-end rationality, independent judgment, risk-taking, and per- 
severance.® Yet the existence of such ‘achievement-oriented’ behaviour 
or norms does not in itself tell us how individuals practising them came 
to assume entrepreneurial roles, as opposed to spending their time with 


* Richard H. Brown B.A. M.A. PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of 
California, San Diego, U.S.A. 
+ I wish to thank Dr Sigmund Diamond of Columbia University for his critical 
comments on this paper. 
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politics, the arts, or other endeavours. Scholars exploring this question 
usually have looked to two major factors: the objective nature of the 
entrepreneurial role itself, and the social valuation which people give 
that role. : 

Concerning the nature of the entrepreneurial role itself, the industrial 
capitalist, though he may seek profit for a variety of ‘motives’, neverthe- 
less must behave as if profit were the defining goal of economic action. 
He must, in competitive circumstances, seek to discover and employ 
those tools and techniques which multiply the human energy invested 
in their creation and use, thereby providing income-yielding power in 
the process of production and exchange. Failure to do this will result 
in his being driven from the market; unless he is competitive he will, in 
effect, cease to be an industrial capitalist. 

At the same time, analysts of the entrepreneurial role point out that 
the behavioural characteristics required for business success are just the 
ones which are encouraged or enforced by the ‘achievement norm’— 
perseverance, industriousness, rational decision-making, independent 
judgment, and the ability to comprehend action in means—end terms 
and to select and pursue paths intrinsically and verifiably most effective 
for attaining given objectives.® 

Still, merely to observe this parallel does not explain how achieve- 
ment-oriented individuals came to assume entrepreneurial roles. One 
simple explanation is that such individuals perceive business as an 
endeavour for which they are particularly well suited, and so make a 
conscious choice to engage in business. Unfortunately, this argument 
assumes much more knowledge about the nature of various occupations 
than has been found to exist.? In modern America, for example, where 
occupational information is readily available, even achievement- 
oriented job-seekers have so little accurate knowledge of what various 
occupations are really like that their career or job choices cannot be 
explained on the basis of rational decision alone. 

It also has been suggested that people acting in terms of the achieve- 
ment norm ‘drift’ into business after trying other occupations. Lipset 
and Bendix find that men who eventually become business owners have 
worked in a greater variety of occupations than men in any other 
occupational group.8 One may reason that people who are in general 
achievement-oriented displayed the same orientation in selecting a 
career; i.e. they experimented with different occupations, either 
imaginatively on the basis of whatever information they had or by trial 
and error in practice, and so chose to stay with the activity for which 
they were best suited, business. 

Still, as the nature of the work itself is often inaccurately represented 
in peoples’ perception of the occupation, it is unlikely that choice and 
experiment are the sole determinants of occupational preference. With 
such limitations or criticisms in mind, other theorists have suggested 
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that the prestige of occupations rather than their actual contents deter- 
mines preferences for them. Wilson feels that ‘the long familiarity with 
and high prestige of commercial activities’ facilitated the industrial 
revolution in England.® ‘In the United States’, say Harbison and 
Myers, 


the social status of entrepreneurial groups has always been relatively 
high, and this has been an important factor in attracting the high 
level human resources needed for our own economic development.10 


Disregarding the possible tautology of correlating an occupation’s 
prestige and people’s propensity to select it, the above proposition finds 
little support in the evidence either of history or of contemporary field 
studies.11 Nowhere in Europe, with the possible exception of Holland 
and certain Swiss cantons, was business activity greatly respected in the 
days when industrial capitalism was rapidly becoming the dominant 
mode of production. Even Calvinism, so often hailed as the vindicator 
of commercial activities, does not go much further than asserting that 
trade was not inherently evil.12 In sixteenth-century England business 
could not have been too prestigious an occupation if businessmen 
regularly sought to abandon their merchant status by acquiring land, 
an investment which, incidently, was likely to yield less than half the 
return that could be gained from a business loan on good security.18 
Of course merchants tried to make their occupation socially respectable, 
but their efforts were those of a new occupational group trying to 
legitimize itself, rather than the self-confident pronouncements of a 
group that had already arrived. The unintentionally left-handed praise 
of Thomas Gainsford illustrates this well: 


A citizen, how-euer he may be noted for couetousncsse, and corrup- 
tion in trading: yet Vnder colour of priuat enriching himselfe, he 
laboureth for the publique good.14 


The above considerations, as well as other research into Elizabethan 
social structure, indicate that business enterprise was not of high social 
prestige and that, rather, the criteria for advancement were non- 
economic in nature (land, lineage, education, service to the state) and 
controlled by non-economic groups and institutions (the Court and 
gentry society rather than the market-place).15 None the less, while 
negating the thesis that entrepreneurial roles were sought for their 
prestige, this analysis does suggest another, possibly more fruitful, 
hypothesis. This hypothesis is that even where entrepreneurial roles are 
not prestigious in themselves, they will still be sought by achievement- 
oriented individuals to the extent that they provide access to higher 

~ stations—to the extent, in effect, that they can be used as plateaux 
from which more prestigious positions can be reached. Let us explore 
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this possibility with- reference to the changes in patterns of social 
mobility from Medieval to Elizabethan England. 


As Professor Hexter and others have made clear,1® sixteenth-century 
men of town and trade did not as a class supersede the gentry and 
nobility in the social hierarchy; but they did purchase land and estates 
in unprecedented numbers. City men had been moving to the country 
for centuries, just as gentlemen wastrels had been frittering away family 
estates long before the Tudors. Under feudalism, however, the class 
structure was considerably more rigid than it was in later times, and 
wealth was much less important in gaining access to the qualities which 
would bring preferment. Medieval men were divided into free and 
unfree, the latter amounting to ‘possibly a quarter of the population’.1” 
Canon Law recognized and enforced this servitude, both in theory and 
in practice.18 Besides the division of free and serf, in an age of mounted 
land warfare, there was also a greater distinction between knight and 
commoner and between different classes of commoners, than existed in 
later times. He or she who had served in agricultural labour till the age 
of twelve, directed 12 Richard II, cap. 5, 1388, should thenceforth 
abide at that labour and not seek to learn ‘any mystery or handicraft’. 
A parent who did not possess land, or rent, to the annual value of 
twenty shillings, enacted 7 Henry IV, cap. 17, 1406, must not appren- 
tice his child in any city or borough, but must put him 


to other labours as their estates do require upon pain of one year 
imprisonment, and to make fine and ransom at the Kings will, 19 


The merchant community, of small proportions, was condemned by the 
Church and exploited by the king. Finance was controlled by Italians 
and Jews, until the latter were expelled from England by Edward I, 
and later by Lombardians and Genovans until the fifteenth century.?° 

The complaints of moralists like Langland suggest that low-born sons 
had some chance to rise in the medieval world: 


Now may every cobbler set his son to school, and every beggar’s brat 
learn from the book, and become either a writer and dwell with a 
lord, or a false friar to serve the Devil. So that the beggar’s brat 
becomes a bishop, to sit esteemed among the peers of the land, and 
the lords’ sons bow down to the good-for-notheings, knights bend to 
them and crouch full low, and this bishop’s father a shoemaker, 
soiled with grease and his teeth as tattered as a saw with champing 
leather.?1 


But it is significant that the author of Piers Plowman refers to the Church 

in his attack on social mobility rather than the business world, for 

before the Tudor age social advancement for the lower classes was 

normally possible only by entering the Church or by serving in the 
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manor of a sponsoring lord. ‘These establishments, especially the former, 
were the channels for interclass mobility. Both were ideological enemies 
of commerce. Both defined excellence and granted preferment in terms 
of scrupulous obedience to prescribed rituals and traditional ways. 
Moreover, both were economically self-contained and self-sustaining 
units. The monastery had its land and serfs, the manor its villeins. Thus, 
in each case neither the achievement orientation of a merchant’s son nor 
the continuing financial support of his father could be an important 
factor either in placing a boy on the social escalator or helping him 
move ahead. 

When the disestablishment of the Roman Church and the decay of 
feudalism closed these channels of mobility, the emergence of an organic 
national solidarity in the sixteenth century opened new ones. Eliza- 
bethans, like their forebears, continued to insist on degree and priority. 
The importance of social hierarchy was taught in school and church, 
from press and pulpit, and in the speeches of queen, ministers, and 
members of Parliament. Thus Ulysses warns... 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 

and, hark, what discord follows! ... 

Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong... 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too... 
Strength would be lord of imbecility, 

And rude son should strike his father dead.22 


But such warnings presuppose men like Tamburlaine, who would set 
up a standard of social advancement wholly independent of class 
origins, and who would show the world, 


... for all my birth, 
That virtue is the sum of glory, 
And fashions men with true nobility.23 


He says the same to Theridamas, Techelles and Usumcasane, assuring 
them they deserve their titles . . . 


By valour and by magnanimity. 
Your births shall be no blemish to your fame; 
For virtue is the fount whence honour springs.24 


This Renaissance belief that true nobility lies in the man was coupled 
with the Calvinist conception of the fellowship of the Elect. The one 
attacked the belief in a hierarchy of ascribed status, the other spiritually 
transcended it and practically minimized it. A special education was 
still necessary for social leadership, and its content was still defined by 
a non-economic élite (now more political than religious). But that 
education had taken on a more practical bent, it had become more 
universally available, and it now required financial support that was 
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independent of the school or university. True, the schools themselves 
granted some scholarships in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but the bulk of students needed the help of a rich uncle or a merchant 
guild to maintain themselves.25 Moreover, with the decline of the 
manorial system, the portals of country society were opened to any who 
could afford to purchase an estate and who were willing to pay sufficient 
obeisance and enter quietly.26 Though the decay of aristocracy and the 
rise of parvenus had been a theme of moralists for centuries, sixteenth- 
century comments on this process indicate that social mobility was more 
rapid and more possible, and less ill-esteemed, than in former times. 
‘Citizens in times past,’ says Gainsford, 


did not marry beyond their degrees, nor would a gentleman make 
affinitie with a Burgesse: but wealth hath taught us now another 
lesson; and the Gentleman is glad to make his younger sonne a 
tradesman, and match his best daughter with a rich Citizen for 
estate and living.?? 


Thus, if the status of businessmen was gaining but slowly in prestige, 
the importance of entrepreneurial activity for securing advancement to 
positions of unquestionable social pomp was increasing enormously. 
Indeed, ‘by the middle years of James’, the possession of private fluid 
wealth had become so important to social advancement that, according 
to Tawney, ‘it is difficult to find a prominent London capitalist who is 
not also a substantial landowner’.?8 

It thus seems clear, then, that the achievement norm—potentially so 
appropriate for entrepreneurial roles—became operative in economic 
growth not because of the high social prestige of business activity, but 
rather because transformations in Elizabethan patterns of social 
mobility made such activity a prime channel for access to high status 
positions which in themselves were non-economic in nature. Without 
these changes in patterns of mobility it is unlikely that the achievement 
norm would have impacted on the economic system, and hence that the 
rapid expansion of industrial capitalism between 1540 and 1640 would 
have occurred. 
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Zygmunt Bauman* 


The structuralist promise 


‘If, as we believe to be the case, the unconscious activity of the mind 
consists in imposing forms upon content, and if these forms are funda- 
mentally the same for all minds—ancient and modern, primitive and 
civilized (as the study of the symbolic function, expressed in language, 
so strikingly indicates)—it is necessary and sufficient to grasp the 
unconscious structure underlying each institution and each custom, in 
order to obtain a principle of interpretation valid for other institutions 
and other customs, provided of course that the analysis is carried far 
enough.’! This programmatic statement by Claude Lévi-Strauss, since 
it has been made public in 1949, excites continuous and keen curiosity 
of the learned public; it has raised high, almost millenarian hopes, and 
inspired intense, almost religious resistance. 

The attractions of the Lévi-Strauss programme seem to be irresistible 
indeed. The pledge to get rid once and for ever of the troublesome ghost 
of relativism was only one, though the most obvious, of its advantages. 
The others are: 

1. The chance to grapple, for the first time in a serious manner, with 
the problem of veritable cultural universals. So far the only approach 
available was that of Murdock’s?: the peculiar mixture of ‘butterfly 
collectors’ methodology and a classified telephone directory’s inspira- 
tion. Now it has become clear that not only different cultural systems 
can be ‘classified’ ex-post-facto into the same institutionally discrim- 
inated divisions, but that they are built up according to the same 
‘transformational rules’ or ‘generative meta-grammar’. The search for 
universals means not so much stepping over the borders of cultural 
communities, as discovering construction principles common to the 
spheres of the human praxis apparently belonging to entirely different 
realms. In other words, universal principles instead of common 
denominators; theory instead of endless rearrangement of disarrayed 
empirical records. 

2. The new look on the problem of function of the cultural pheno- 
mena. By the time the structuralist manifesto appeared anthropologists 
and sociologists were getting increasingly weary of diminishing returns 
and self-defeating tautological sterility common to all available varieties 


* Zygmunt Bauman B.A. M.A. PH.D. Professor of Sociology, University of Leeds. 
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of functionalism. The Parsons’ substitute of ‘system’s prerequisites’ has 
too much smelled of anthropomorphism for some, too much tasted of 
conservatism for others and has been too remote and irrelevant of daily 
problems of the profession for others still. For these disenchanted with 
enforcing functionality of every single cultural item or institution taken 
apart, assumptions like ‘a single term-object has no meaning at all; any 
meaning presupposes the existence of a relation; it is on the level of 
structure where we should seek the elementary meaningful units, not 
on the level of elements’4 meant a genuine stroke of good fortune. If 
‘discriminating’ and ‘delimitating’® are essential functions accountable 
for what the cultural phenomena are, several exciting conclusions 
follow immediately. First, it is quite possible that in non-linguistic 
cultural sub-systems, like in language, the value of each element 
‘depends entirely on their opposition to other elements, on their being 
different from other elements. They are therefore characterised not by 
any positive quality of their own but by their oppositional quality and 
differential value.’ If so, then a social scientist may avail himself at will 
of the unquestioned achievements of theory of information and semiotics. 
From behind despairingly chaotic diversity of cultural forms, suddenly 
emerges an ordered structure of relationship. 

3. It looks as if the controversial culture-social structure paradigm 
can now find finally a satisfying solution. True, some people hope still 
that something reasonable can be said on culture-society relationship 
while the paradigm remains in the analytical framework where it was 
put more than a century ago: this of ‘what determines what’ (whether 
on the societal or on a single ‘social action’ plane is of minor import- 

` ance). There seems to be, however, a growing understanding that if the 
indispensable analytical distinction of culture and social structure is to 
be salvaged at all (many a social anthropologist seems to doubt, disil- 
lusioned, whether the rescue operation is worth the effort) it must be 
put on a more updated and less metaphysical foundation. This new 
basis is offered by linguistical, or-—more gencrally—by the semiotic 
departures. It is likely that in a socio-cultural act (like in any other act 
of semiosis) the two intimately linked though existentially and analyti- 
cally distinct sides, these of ‘signifiant’ and ‘signifié’ (the famous terms 
coined by Ferdinand de Saussure, but descending back to ‘sémainon’ 
and ‘sémainomen’ of the ancient Stoics?) can be located and organized 
respectively into two isomorphic structures: the one, called usually 
‘culture’, and the second, dealt with under the name of ‘social struc- 
ture’. If the second is the web of energy channels (it is related to 
availability of resources which determines degree of the freedom of 
action), then the first is the code through which information on the 
second is articulated, conveyed and deciphered. The two aspects join 
together in the basic human endeavour of reducing incertitude of the 
human universe, ordering it, making it more predictable and so more 
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manageable. If it is so, then the relation between culture and social 
structure is one of signification, and the exact methods, elaborated for 
analysing isomorphic sets, can be employed for its study. 

4. Common misinterpretations notwithstanding, a chance to bridge 
the conceptual chasm between statics and dynamics, synchronic and 
diachronic dimensions, is also built into the analytical equipment of the 
modern linguistics. The numerous statements to the contrary, frequent 
as they have been, have been born out of the understandable, though not 
necessarily convincing, passion of the devout preachers of an undoubt- 
edly revolutionary idea. Since the heresy long ago turned into respect- 
able routine, it has become manifest that the most sophisticated 
synchronic analysis does not require abandonment of the diachronic 
perspective; on the contrary, ‘some connection between diachronic 
process and synchronic regularities must exist since no change can 
produce a synchronically unlawful state and all synchronic states are 
the outcome of diachronic processes’.19 Moreover, genetic and struc- 
tural aspects are understandable only in their reciprocal processual 
and analytical interdependence,!! and socio-cultural change as well 
as the structure of social and cultural systems are analysable with the 
same conceptual set.12 The conceptual tool which most readily comes 
to mind in this connection is this of ‘unmarked’ and ‘marked’ signs (the 
‘privative’ opposition of Troubetzkoy between ‘merkmaltragend’ and 
‘merkmallos’ members).13 The ‘unmarked’ sign, usually simpler and 
more sketchy of the two, denotes initially the whole class of phenomena 
indiscriminately; then an attribute possessed by a sub-class only, 
becomes for some reason important, and then part of the unmarked 
sign’s applications receive a ‘mark’ to distinguish just this sub-class. 
The heretofore monopolistic unmarked sign stands now in opposition 
to the new marked one; so far neutral toward the marked feature, now 
conveys the information on its absence. V. V. Martynov!4 has developed 
recently a fairly convincing theory employing the concept of ‘markers’ 
showing how diachronic processes of change are constantly generated 
by synchronic structure in virtue of its endemic rules. There is no doubt 
that no serious consideration impedes substituting cultural items for 
linguistic terms in the Martynov model. 

There is much more to the structuralist promise than we have 
succeeded in showing by enumerating only some of its main points. 
No wonder that in spite of the outspoken criticism voiced by the more 
traditional representatives of anthropology and sociology!5 the ranks 
of scholars who try to apply achievements of linguistics to socio-cultural 
analysis are getting wider every year. In anthropology the application 
of structuralist ideas brought remarkable accomplishments to which 
works by Edmund Leach and Mary Douglas in Britain testify 
convincingly. ; 

Still the case is being reinforced again and again against the linguistic 
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analogy and not all of it can be dismissed as a tribute paid to the 
conservatism of institutionalised science. Those who tried it and those 
who did not warn against attaching exaggerated hopes to applications 
of linguistical methods to non-linguistical though human phenomena. 
As it is usually the case, the ontological language is preferred to a 
methodological one; adversaries of the Lévi-Strauss programme make 
a point first of all of the qualitative peculiarity of the non-linguistic 
cultural realms, which allegedly thwart any attempt in extrapolating 
structuralist methodology to the general cultural analysis. 

Two issues are mixed up hopelessly in most of the criticism. The first 
whether the non-linguistic realms of human culture are constructed in 
the same way the language is, and so we proceed properly when trying 
to distinguish in them the same type of units and relationships which 
were discovered by de Saussure, Jakobson, Hjelmslev and others in 
language. And the second—whether all human culture, language 
including, stems from the same universal human effort to decipher the 
natural order of the world and to impose an artificial one on it, and 
whether in doing this all fields of culture are submitted to the same 
logical principles which have evolved to suit the properties of the 
universe; and so we are justified in applying to the socio-cultural 
analysis the general methodological principles, which have achieved the 
highest level of elaboration and sophistication in structural linguistics. 
It goes without saying that a negative answer to the first question does 
not necessarily presuppose rejecting the second proposition. Unfor- 
tunately, to many a critic it does. 

There were so far only few cases of defending the scientific relevance 
of the first issue. One of the most influential has been that of Kenneth L. 
Pike.16 Pike is concerned with exactly the opposite problem than the 
students of the second issue are: not with what is signified by cultural 
items, how cultural items, how cultural phenomena organise and order 
the cognitive and operational field of human behaviour, etc., but with 
proving that—regardless of their semiotic function—there are, in all 
institutionalised human behaviour, elementary units analogous to 
those of language. The Pike contention is that all culture zs language in 
the formal meaning of the word. What Pike chooses as a task to be 
solved is ‘the apparent irreconcilability between the fact that a be- 
haviour event is often a physical continuum with no gaps in which the 
movement is stopped’ and the discrete character of linguistic elements. 
The solution lies in the fact that ‘the human beings react to their own 
behaviour and to that of other individuals as if it were segmented into 
the discrete elements’. The part of behaviour to which human beings 
react can be taken as a ‘behaviourema’—an elementary meaningful 
unit of culture analogous to a ‘semema’ in structural semantics. A set of 
behaviouremae which may be put into the same place (‘spot’) in the 
action-string are in paradigmatic relationship between themselves, 
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exactly as sememae are; and each.behaviourema consists of a peculiar 
combination of a limited amount of elementary (constructing meaning- 
ful entities, but meaningless in themselves) building elements which 
Pike proposes to name ‘emes’ or ‘emic units’. So, Pike is convinced, the 
main obstacle has been overcome, we have in all human behaviour the 
two levels of articulation which constitute the defining feature of any 
linguistic structure, and now the way is cleared to organise the cultural 
facts into a system of many paradigmatic oppositions built up out of few 
phone-like bricks. 

The trouble with Pike’s argument is that although language is a part 
of culture (specialized in conveying information alone), culture ts not a 
language. If not for other reasons—so at least because cultural pheno- 
mena perform many other functions besides informing somebody about 
something. What follows is that it would be very odd indeed were the 
culture built according to constructive principles made to measure of 
communicative function alone. It is true that human beings, whatever 
they do, always build plenty of different things out of a limited amount 
of basic materials (the endless variety of each national cuisine, for 
instance, is achieved usually with the help of relatively few basic com- 
ponents). But stating this fact would not bring us any closer to the under- 
standing of human culture. The one possible result is likely to be a new 
version of the spurious classification-comparison feats of butterfly 
collectors: the ‘knowledge’ that, say, the ‘cuisine language’ is built of 
salt, sugar and pepper ‘phonemes’, while the ‘language of gestures’ is 
constructed of raising hands and lowering heads. It is doubtful whether 
moving along this way we can achieve something other than discrediting 
the very idea of the linguistic analogy. The fate of this analogy does not 
depend, furthermore, on whether Pike will succeed in discriminating 
‘emic units’ everywhere, or whether Charles F. Hockett is right when 
declaring that ‘it can be demonstrated very easily that not all cultural 
behaviour consists of arrangements of discrete units of the kind that we 
find in language when we analyse speech into arrangements of discrete 
phonemes’.?? 

What seems to be really important and fruitful is the second issue 
of the two mentioned above. This issue had probably Norman A. 
McQuown in mind when stating that ‘the general principles which I 
cite are of such generality that they are probably attributes of the 
universe and not of human beings in particular, or human culture in 
particular, or of the structure of language in particular... After all, 
all things have structure of some kind, and the elements within that 
structure contrast or complement each other, or are in free variation 
with each other, or show pattern congruence, or look elegant when we 
find out what the thing is like overall.’18 

The chance offered by the structural principles discovered by linguists 
consists, briefly, of this: in search of the necessary general laws govern- 
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ing human culture we can now descend to the unconscious system which 
precedes and conditions all specific empirically approachable, socio- 
cultural choices. Thus we can grasp the necessary relations where 
they really are. The only alternative available is the programme 
typified by Margaret Mead’s statement: ‘More widespread similarities 
in cultural behaviour which occur in different parts of the world, at 
different levels of cultural development’—should be made under- 
standable by assuming hypothetically a possibly biological organization 
which no cultural imagination may overstep or ignore.19 What we have 
been proposed here is to relate the ex-post-facto similarities, located on 
the level of cultural usages and performances, directly to the pre- 
human, universal biological nature. A procedure which can result only 
in Murdock’s conviction of the biological foundation of the apparently 
universal human interest in sun, moon, rain and thunder. Instead of 
trying to discover the general cultural laws in the sphere of necessary 
endemic and generative relations, we have been asked to locate them 
in the field of the accidental and external. 

Having thus delineated the dimensions of linguistical analogy, we can 
proceed now to enumerate some of the differences between non- 
linguistic and linguistic sub-systems of the human culture (only a few 
of them, regretfully, since the limited space does not allow a fuller 
discussion), which lay off the limits of its possible applications. The 
author is convinced that the maximum of clarity as to the limitations 
constitutes one of the foremost conditions to the analogy’s fruitful 
application. 

1. It is generally assumed that the linguistical process is a ‘pure 
communication’; the only reason why people use linguistical devices at 
all is that they wish to transmit to each other some information they 
consider useful or important. The more radical version of the above 
opinion says simply that each speech event has no other function but 
transmitting a message; thus it is a highly specialised activity and 
everything it consists of can be interpreted in the light of intended 
communication or intention to elicit a specific response. 

Not all linguists and psycho-linguists are prepared to sign this statc- 
ment. To give an example of rather forceful objections raised against 
radically ‘communicative’ image of language we can quote the A. T. 
Dittman and L. C. Wynne list of omnipresent attributes of speech 
events which however cannot be considered as parts of the language 
system sensu stricto.20 The authors distinguish, among others: vocal 
characterizers (voice breaking, laughing, background, etc.), segregates 
(sounds which are not words), qualifiers (crescendo or piano, etc.), 
voice quality (tempo, rhythm, precision of articulation, etc.), voice set 
(fatigue, etc.). All these phenomena cannot be treated as parts of 
the language proper (so we can add) because of their defectiveness: 
instead of being arbitrary signs, deserving their meaning to their 
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relations with other signs, they are much closer to what was meant by 
Charles Peirce when he spoke on ‘indices’; they can be read by the 
receiver, if he is acquainted with some kind of psychological and 
physiological knowledge, as information on the sender’s state; but the 
knowledge of language would hardly help in their decoding. We would 
say with Karl Buhler,?! that though they possess the Ausdruck quality 
( fonction émotive, according to Giulio G. Lepschy2), they have not been 
bestowed with either connotative or denotative intentions as have lin- 
guistical signs. But they do participate in each act of speech and thus 
make it much less homogeneous than it would seem at the first sight. 
Another departure of natural languages from the purely communica- 
tive model has been pointed to by a distinguished Soviet linguist S. K. 
Shaumian: ‘We would not expect to arrive at the causes of linguistical 
change through immanent exploration alone. The structure of language 
is acted upon by psycho-physical and social factors, which are from its 
point of view external; their influence cannot be taken into account 
because—as far as the linguistical structure is concerned—it is acci- 
dental "99 

If even linguistical process cannot be looked upon as ‘pure communi- 
cation’, doubly so the non-linguistic fields of culture. With few excep- 
tions (like language of gestures and etiquette; it is not by accident that 
the word ‘language’ has been spontaneously applied to these pheno- 
mena) the non-linguistic culture operates with material which by itself 
is directly related to non-informative, in some way ‘energetic’ needs. 
Although we can justly consider the non-linguistic cultural events as 
information-transmitting, the ratio information/energy is in their case 
much less favourable to information than in the case of purely linguistic 
acts. Which means that the role of the non-informative elements in 
these events is much greater than in speech-acts, and so, almost by 
definition, much more influential in shaping the events themselves. 
First, the “energetic needs’ set the limits of freedom in adjusting 
uses of a given material to semiotic purposes. Secondly, in case of clash 
or a friction between informative and energetic functions it is not always 
the informative one which gains the upper hand. 

At least in one of his recent papers24 Edmund Leach seems to imply 
that a direct extrapolation from structural linguistics to analysis of 
human culture in its entirety is warranted by the fact that ‘the patterned 
conventions of culture which make it possible for human beings to live 
together in society have the specifically human quality that they are 
structured like’ human language and ‘that the structure of human 
language and the structure of human culture are in some sense homo- 
logous’ (although it can always be argued what do the quotation marks 
in the word ‘like’ mean and what is the sense of ‘in some sense . . .’). 
Leach’s analysis avoids crucially important distinctive feature of non- 
verbal, though semiotical, sub-systems of culture—that, to use Ronald 
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Barthes’ words, they ‘have a substance of expression whose essence is 
not to signify’; Barthes proposes to call ‘sign functions’ these semiotical 
signs, whose origin is ‘utilitarian and functional’.25 

The most important point is that the non-linguistic branches of 
culture cannot be exhausted by any description or modelling organized 
around the informative function alone. Two autonomous functions 
interfere constantly with each other and no cultural phenomenon is 
reducible entirely to one function only. Each cultural system, through 
choices it makes, orders the world in which members of the respective 
community live; performs a clearly informative function, e.g. reduces 
incertitude of the situation, reflects and/or moulds the structure of 
action through signalling/creating the relevant portion of the web of 
the human interdependencies called ‘social structure’. But it also shapes 
the world of concrete beings, who—to survive—must satisfy their irreduc- 
ible individual needs. This double aspect is clearly discernible in 
shelter, dress, cuisine, drinking, means of transport, leisure patterns, 
etc. 

One more remark, however, is in place in this context. It is quite 
possible that the basic materials which serve as the object of human 
ordering activity have been in the first place pulled into the orbit of the 
human universe in virtue of their ‘energetic’ applications. But the 
variety of forms they subsequently acquire, the lavish abundance of 
sophisticated and elaborate usages which cluster around them, have 
little in common with their primary uses. We can risk a hypothesis that 
although the fact that artifacts of some kind are being produced by 
human beings at all is likely to be accountable for by basically non- 
informative human needs—the differentiation of their form and most of 
the intricacies of their genealogical tree must be referred, to be explic- 
able at all, to semiotic function they perform in relation to the social 
structure (i.e. in relation to the task of ordering the human environ- 
ment). The most recent illustration has been supplied by the wild and 
technologically (energetically) wasteful and senseless outburst of 
imagination of the car producers. Were there no stratifying function 
attached to the cars in their role of signs, we would hardly be able to 
understand the fact that sophisticated products of the modern industry 
become worn out after two years of use. 

To sum up—contrary to the case of language, in analysing the non- 
linguistical sub-systems of culture we have to apply two complementary 
though independent analytical frames of reference. No single and 
qualitatively homogeneous model can account for all empirical 
phenomena of culture. 

2. The second limitation concerns the ‘law of parsimony’. It is 
frequently assumed that in historical development of natural languages 
the most active factors are those of increasing economy; not only the 
distinctions not backed by isomorphic discriminations of meaning tend 
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to shrink and gradually disappear, but alternative types of expressive 
oppositions tend to congeal thus diminishing the total number of 
oppositional patterns. Louis Hjelmslev has even defined the language, in 
opposition to other cultural phenomena but few (like art or games), 
‘comme une structure òu les éléments de chaque categorie commutent les uns avec les 
autres’.26 The central term “commutation” means a correspondence 
between distinctions appearing on the level of ‘expression’ and those 
discernible on the level of ‘content’. It is Hjelmslev’s contention that 
expressive oppositions not backed by isomorphic differentiations of 
meaning and vice versa are simply ‘extra-model’ phenomena and are 
not linguistic facts proper. 

Even in natural languages the amount of this type of redundancy 
(which should not be mixed up with another, eufunctional type of 
redundancy safeguarding the proper deciphering of messages) seems to 
be however quite impressive. B. Trnka, one of the founders of the 
famous Prague School, points out that there are in each language 
plenty of phonemes which ‘are in complementary distribution with 
each other and there is no environment in which both of them occur’. 
This means that ‘their ever-present and potential capacity for differenti- 
ating words remains unutilized’. Trnka goes as far as concluding that 
‘strictly speaking, the true function of phonemes is not keeping the 
meaning of words from each other, but only distinguishing phonemes 
between each other’.2? Much of the phonemes’ potential distinguishing 
power remains unused in every living language. Which means, that 
whenever facing an opposition on the level of expression, we are 
entitled to suspect a ‘commuting’ opposition on the level of content, but 
we cannot be certain that there is one. Harry Hoijer has attacked the 
same issue from the point of view of relics and archaisms abundant in 
every language: “There are structural patterns like that which, in many 
Indo-European languages, divides nouns into three great classes: 
masculine, feminine and neuter. This structural pattern has no dis- 
cernible semantic correlate . . . Whatever the semantic implications of 
this structural pattern may have been in origin, and this remains 
undetermined, it is now quite apparent that the pattern survives only as 
a grammatical device, important in that function but lacking in 
semantic value.’28 

Whatever can be said in this connection in relation to language, the 
exemptions from the ‘law of parsimony’ are much ampler in the case of 
non-linguistic cultural sub-systems. Discriminating capacity of cultural 
items available at any given time to any given community overgrows as 
a rule their actual use. ‘The empirical reality of each culture can be said 
to be full of ‘floating’ signs, waiting for meanings to be attached to. 
This is, at least partly, determined by the particular situation of non- 
linguistic codes: while every geographically condensed community 
uses basically one language only, it is exposed to many criss-crossing 
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cultural codes, institutionally separated but employed by the same 
people, though in different role contexts. The signs float freely over 
institutional boundaries, but when cut off from their intra-institutional 
systemic context they lose the ‘commuting’ bond with their original 
meanings. The only set available as a common semantic frame of 
reference for all sub-codes used by the members of a given community 
is the social structure of the community as a whole. It is true that some 
signs meaningful inside specialized ‘institutional’ sub-codes acquire also 
an additional discriminating quality in the communal ‘over-code’ (as it 
happens, for instance, to the signs originated in the framework of 
‘professional’ sub-codes, usually indicative also of the position occupied 
in the overall societal stratification)—but it is by no means a general 
rule. On the other hand, though the human creativity is to a very great 
extent inspired by the demand for new signs to replace the older ones, 
worn out because of their frequency, it could pot be reduced to this 
cause alone. Due to its, at least in part, spontaneous and unmotivated 
character, the human creativity produces cultural items in numbers 
exceeding the actual semiotic demand. These are ‘would-be’ signs, 
potential signs, which for the time being do not ‘commute’ with any 
real distinctions in the structure of human reality. Thirdly, there is 
also the tremendous role played by tradition—by the delays in the 
cultural ‘forgetting’. The development of any culture consists as much 
in inventing new items as in selective forgetting of the older: of those, 
which in the course of time grew out of their meaning, and having not 
found any new semiotic function linger as an inexplicable and meaning- 
less relic of the past. Some of the items however refuse to disappear 
long after they have been shorn of their meaning. Surviving sometimes 
only because of de-synchrony between system’s change and socializing 
institutions, they defy the functionalists’ belief in universal utility of 
everything real and feed the Durkheimean myth of collective soul. 

In short, not all elements in a cultural empirical reality are explicable 
by referring to their semiotic role. Once again, what may be said on a 
culture from the point of view of its actual semiotic function does not 
exhaust the richness of its empirical existence. 

3. One further conclusion from the communicative nature of 
language is that speech acts can be defined as events arising from an 
intention to convey a message. The French team of linguists led by Andre 
Martinet went far enough to define the language as one of the ‘very 
wide, and so far not very well delimited, kind of social phenomena 
which define themselves through intention to communicate, which can 
be checked with behavioural criteria.” Though the above sentence 
suggests that according to the authors’ opinion the intention to com- 
municate does not discriminate the language alone, another sentence 
testifies to the contrary: ‘Before it will be decided that the art is a 
language, it is reasonable to investigate carefully whether the artist has 
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in the first place sought to communicate, or only to express himself.’29 
The idea of intention to communicate as the defining feature of lin- 
guistic phenomena has been so deeply entrenched in scholars’ minds 
that Lévi-Strauss, when trying originally to expose the linguistic nature 
of the kinship system, seemed to assume that what this system is an 
attempt, in its own symbolic way, to achieve, is transmitting women or 
exchanging them by men. 20 

Now it seems doubtful whether the communicative function is indeed 
the most general one, to which all more specific functions pursuable in 
human society remain in the relation of subordination and parti- 
cularity. It might be, but on condition that we had defined communi- 
cation more in the spirit of the modern system theory than in the 
‘exchange’ tradition of ‘passing something to somebody by somebody’. 
The modern system theory relates the notion of ‘communication’ to the 
concepts of ‘dependence’, ‘orderliness’, ‘organization’. These concepts 
in their turn have been defined as some kind of limitations imposed on 
the otherwise unlimited (e.g. unorganized, chaotic) space of events, 2) 
Two elements are members of the same system (= they communicate 
with each other) if not all states of one are possible while the second 
remains in a given state. In a more descriptive language we can say 
that one element ‘influences’ the values the second may assume. 

In short, we speak of communication whenever there are some limits 
imposed on what is possible or what can happen and what the proba- 
bility of its occurrence is. We speak of communication whenever a set 
of events is ordered, which means—to some extent predictable. If we 
now start from the sociological perspective to structural linguistics and 
not the other way round, we look at the totality of human activity as 
an endeavour to order, to organize, to make predictable and manage- 
able the living space of human beings, and the language discloses itself 
to us as one of the devices developed to serve this over-all aim: a 
device cut to measure of the communication in the narrower sense. 
Instead of all the culture being a set of particularizations of the com- 
municative function embodied in language, the language turns into one 
of the many instruments of the generalized effort of ordering, laboured 
on by the culture as a whole. This sociological approach to language 
and its functions is not alien to the original intentions of de Saussure 
himself, at least according to some of his followers, A. Meillet®? in the 
first place. 

It seems that to avoid misunderstandings caused by equivocality of 
the term ‘communication’, it is better to speak of ‘ordering’ as the 
superior function of the culture as a whole. The direct effect ofa lin- 
guistic act is to order in a way the cognitive field of the recipient of 
the message; as a result some other behavioural acts can follow, which 
organize the action space itself—but these acts, though consequences of 
speech, do not belong with the sphere of the language proper. On the 
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other hand, the cultural events in the broader sense (of which purely 
linguistical acts can be a part) are accomplished only when the parti- 
cular ordering has been achieved. The culturally institutionalized 
ceremony of addressing and greeting organizes the behavioural space 
for the interaction which follows—through signalling what patterns of 
behaviour are appropriate and stimulating the participants to choose 
these patterns instead of others. Each participant is aware of the fact 
that particular patterns are likely to be chosen by his partner, and this 
knowledge enables him to play his own actions and to manipulate the 
global situation in the framework of the options which are open to him. 

The specific socio-cultural way or ordering-through-limitation is 
intimately correlated? with one paramount characteristic of the human 
condition: the link between an individual’s position inside the group 
and his biological, ‘natural’ equipment is mediated. Which means that 
the ‘social’ status of any individual is not determined ambiguously, if at 
all, by his natural attributes in general, and his physical power and 
prowess in particular. Which means in turn that the inherited or devel- 
oped, but in both cases biological indices of an individual’s quality in 
the framework of Nature becomes socially irrelevant if not misguiding. 
Impressive brawn of a docker would surely guarantee him a most 
respected status were he a member of a herd of deer or of a birds’ 
pecking order. They are, however, utterly misleading as signs of his 
position in a human society. 

The mediation began with production of tools: ever since human 
beings have surrounded themselves with artifacts not to be found in 
natural conditions, products of their modelling activity. Once created 
and appropriated, these artefacts destroyed the previous homology 
between the natural and the social order by changing entirely the 
action-capacity of individuals and so creating a new arrangement of 
environmental opportunities and probabilities. Thus a decisive adaptive 
value was conferred on ordering of and orienting in the web of speci- 
fically social (which in this context means primarily ‘non-natural’) 
relations.34 

These two requirements of the specifically human condition— 
ordering and orientation—are as a rule subsumed under two separate 
headings: social structure and culture.35 A historical study of circum- 
stances which led to petrification of two inseparable faces of one coin 
into two, for a long time unconnected, conceptual frameworks—remains 
to be written. Whatever the reasons, however, a disproportionately 
time-consuming effort has been invested by scholars into solving of 
what under closer scrutiny appears to be a sham and artificial problem. 
In keeping with the notorious human tendency to hyposthesize purely 
epistemological distinctions, the two analyzical concepts coined to 
describe the two indivisible aspects of the human ordering activity have 
been taken for two ontologically distinct beings. 
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The primary fact we propose to start from is that substituting an 
artificial environment for the natural one means that an artificial (not 
Natural, not created independently of human activity) order is sub- 
stituted for the natural one. ‘Order’ is a graded notion: the level of 
orderliness is measured by the degree of predictability, e.g. by the 
discrepancy between probability indices of events admitted by the 
system and those which the system is an attempt at eliminating. In 
other words, ordering means dividing the universe of abstractly 
possible events into two sub-sets of—respectively—events which 
occurrence is highly probable and those which hardly can be expected 
at all. Ordering dissipates a certain incertitude as to the expected course 
of events, which existed heretofore. It cannot be accomplished but 
through selecting, choosing a limited amount of ‘legalized’ options 
from unlimited multitude of sequences. This understanding of the way 
the orderliness of a system is being achieved stands behind the classic, 
though forgotten, Boas’ remarks on the intimate link between statistical 
and moral meanings of the ‘norm’ in the order-generating and order- 
maintaining process: “The simple fact that these habits are customary, 
while others are not, is sufficient reason for eliminating those acts that 
are not customary . . . The idea of propriety simply arises from the 
continuity and automatic repetition of these acts, which brings about 
the notion that manners contrary to custom are unusual, and therefore 
not the proper manners. It may be observed in this connection that 
bad manners are always accompanied by rather intense feelings of 
displeasure, the psychological reason for which can be found in the 
fact that the actions in question are contrary to those which have 
become habitual.’3¢ Let us turn our attention to the fact that Boas does 
not distinguish between order-establishing and orientating-in-order 
faculties, probably assuming tacitly that we somehow like and evaluate 
favourably the habitual and expectable while disliking and rejecting 
the unusual and sudden (a conjecture which was granted a full cor- 
roboration by psychologists); and that this single human capacity is 
accountable for both need of order and efficiency of the culture’s 
guiding function. A single vehicle is enough to achieve both aims—as 
ordering (structuring) means making the ordered sector meaning ful, 
e.g. arriving at a situation in which some concrete events follow usually 
a particular condition, and (2) some beings to whom the sector is 
meaningful know that these events do follow it indeed. In other words, 
the sector is meaningful to those to whom it is if and only if they 
possess some information on its dynamic tendencies. The divergence 
between the information actually needed to determine the sector com- 
pletely and the amount of information which would be necessary were 
the sector entirely ‘unorganized’ measures the degree of its ‘meaning- 
fulness’. 

We have arrived this far without having distinguished conceptually 
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the two aspects of the human ordering effort: introducing meaning into 
the otherwise meaningless universe and supplying it with indices able 
to signal and reveal this meaning to those who can read. Both sides of 
the two-pronged endeavour—it looks—can be described and under- 
stood in a single analytical framework. The question arises, whether 
any other frame of reference or conceptual set, besides the one necessary 
to analyse the ordering activity itself, ought to be brought in to explain 
the social structure-cultvre relationship. Orderliness of the world 
they live in is so vitally important to human beings that it seems 
entirely justified to ascribe to it an autothelic value. It is hardly 
necessary, if not redundant, to seek a further explanation to the above 
need by pointing to a purpose which ‘making the world meaningful’ 
allegedly serves. 

Consequently, it seems that the logic of culture is the logic of the self- 
regulating system rather than the logic of the code or of the generative 
grammar of language—this latter being a peculiar case of the former 
rather than the other way round. The most important conclusion is the 
following: we are justified in extrapolating (to the non-linguistic 
spheres of culture) the most general features of language only; exactly 
these features, which characterize the linguistic interaction in its 
capacity of a case of a more inclusive class of self-regulating systems. 
Therefore we had better turn for inspiration directly to the system 
theory. Which does not necessarily mean that borrowing from the 
impressive achievements of the linguistical analysis of the nature of 
signifying should stop. What it does mean is that while allowing our- 
selves to be inspired by linguistics’ achievements we ought to be aware 
that they have no more proving power than analogies usually do. 

If asked to express the ‘structuralist promise’ in one brief sentence, 
I would point to the unique chance of overcoming the notorious 
duality of sociological analysis while avoiding simultaneously the temp- 
tation to slip into one of its two extremist alternatives. There were 
recently attempts to adopt structuralist method to traditional spiri- 
tualist idioms through a single device of postulating the realm of 
mentalistically interpreted ‘meaning’ as the semantic field of cultural 
signs. It is my conviction that the structuralist promise can materialize 
only if it is understood that the role played in linguistical analysis by 
the semiotic field is assumed, in the world of human relations, by social 
structure. Only then shall we be able to exploit the opportunity of 
uniting in one conceptual framework the notions as diverse as freedom 
and necessity, degree of voluntarity of human action and degree of its 
determination; and to bring together the allegedly irreconcilable poles 
of empirically accessible empirical flow on the one hand and the 
‘necessary relations’ on the other. After the epoch of Diltheyan 
‘unaccomplished world’ and this of the positivistic reductive mini- 
malism, we can now try to understand how it comes that—in words of 
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the outstanding Polish semiologist Stefan Zolkiewski—‘the controlled 
praxis does not create action patterns at will, but employs the patterns 
which have been already modelled up, chooses between them. The 
structures of culture provide the man with an inventory of unconscious 
alternatives, which never appear in unlimited quantity.’8? 
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Social origin, revolution and sociology: the 
work of Timasheff, Sorokin and Gurvitcht 


A red button, saying ‘Sorokin lives’, was being sold (together with one 
saying ‘Mills lives’) at the annual meetings of the American Sociolo- 
gical Association, in San Francisco, in August 1969, by the Sociological 
Liberation Movement. There were a number of sociologists who were 
rather bemused and puzzled seeing Sorokin being idolized by the 
radical students and young faculty members. It seemed to them that 
Sorokin, who had condemned violence and revolutionary activity ever 
since the Revolution, was being worshipped by the wrong people. 
Nevertheless, there was a certain logic in the action of the so-called 
‘Soc. Lib.’ people, which shall be mentioned later. 

Timasheff, Sorokin and Gurvitch have succeeded, each in his own 
way, in becoming internationally famous scholars. The paths they 
each chose to follow seem to have been determined to a significant 
degree by their respective family backgrounds, as well as by the 
Revolution. 

Timasheff, on his father’s side, came from an old noble family, 
distinguished for its service to the government and the courts for many 
generations. One of his ancestors served as a minister to Nicholas the 
First, while his father, after occupying the presidency of the State Bank, 
served as the Minister of Trade and Industry between 1909 and 1915. 
On his mother’s side, Timasheff had several German uncles occupying 
distinguished positions in the field of jurisprudence. Timasheff had a 
stable and secure childhood and adolescence, the kind that it is custo- 
mary to refer to as uneventful. He graduated from the classical gym- 
* Alex Simirenko B.A. M.A. Ph.D. Professor of Sociology, The Pennsylvania State 
University 
t The present article was written under a fellowship granted by the Ford 
Foundation. However, the conclusions, opinions. and other statements here are 
those of the author and are not necessarily those of the Ford Foundation, 
Appreciation is expressed to Richard Pipes and the Russian Research Center of 
Harvard University for providing an unhurried and encouraging atmosphere for 
scholarly work. This is a revised version of a paper read at the session entitled 
‘Contributions of Russian Emigré Scholars in Various Disciplines’, at the national 
meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 

25-27 March 1971, Denver, Colorado. 
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nasium and the Alexander Lyceum and studied at the University of 
Strasbourg and the University of St Petersburg.1 Born an aristocrat, 
Timasheff remained an aristocrat for the rest of his life. If the Revolu- 
tion had any influence on his personality, it was in strengthening his 
determination to persevere in an aristocratic manner through all the 
difficulties of emigre life. Sorokin paid tribute to Timasheff by com- 
paring him to a knight who struggles without fear or reproach to 
maintain cultural, political and moral values.? 

Sorokin’s childhood and adolescence was in complete contrast to 
Timasheff’s. The son of an itinerant Russian artisan and a Komi 
peasant girl, Sorokin lost his mother at the age of 3 or 4, and his father 
at the age of 10. His first memories were of the death of his mother: 
‘Father is away, looking for work in other villages. I do not understand 
exactly what has happened but I sense it is something catastrophic and 
irreparable. I am no longer as cold and hungry as I was a short time 
ago; yet I suddenly feel crushed, lonely, and lost.’ The rest of his child- 
hood he suffered from cold, hunger, and the constant drifting from 
village to village in search of work. Added to this were the periodic 
abuses of his drunken father. In one such bout he was struck by his 
father on the lip with a hammer and his brother was struck on the arm. 
They left the next day to search for work on their own—Pitirim 
Alexandrovich was 10 and his brother 14. Painting and redecorating 
churches and church ornaments, Sorokin learned how to read, and as 
they moved from village to village he read every book that he could 
obtain. 

Sorokin described the circumstances under which he was able to enter 
school: 


As a result of this erratic but many-sided education I had no difficulty 
in being admitted to an advanced grade school which was being 
opened at Gam village while my brother and I were working there. 
The day of the entrance examination in the new school was an 
important event in the life of the village. Many of the peasants, 
including the boys aspiring to become pupils, attended the public 
‘show’ of the entrance examinations. As one of the curious onlookers 
I attended also, without any plan of taking a part in the tests. After 
listening to the questions and finding them easy, I spontaneously 
volunteered to be examined, too. I passed the tests with flying colours, 
was enrolled in the school, and was given a scholarship of five 
roubles [$2.50] which paid for room and board in the school’s 
dormitory for the whole academic year. 


This incident is quoted here at such length because its seems to have 
provided Sorokin with a strategy which he adopted for the rest of his 
life. It was the strategy of exploiting every available opportunity to 
outshine others. His whole life seems to have been transformed into an 
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unending series of competitions. His manners and the style of his work 
were such as to command instant attention, to capture an audience, to 
overwhelm, to challenge, to attack. It took some doing for Sorokin, 
who was three years younger than Timasheff, to come out with his first 
book (Prestuplenie i kara, podvig i nagrada, St Petersburg; Izdatelstvo 
Dolbysheva, 1914) the same year that Timasheff published his first 
book (Uslovnoe osuzhdenie, St Petersburg, 1914). Writing a congratula- 
tory letter to Timasheff, published in Poltoratzky’s volume in honour of 
Timasheff, Sorokin demonstrated, or perhaps one should say under- 
lined, his awareness of the inequality of their original positions: ‘I am 
happy that our life’s paths have crossed despite the differences of the 
strata and the classes from which we come "3 

Sorokin’s skill at exploiting the right moment and at advertising 
himself and his work have earned him considerable notoriety. Stories 
abound. Theodore Abel tells the story of meeting Sorokin at the port 
when he arrived in the United States and walking with him the next 
day down the streets of New York City. When they were passing a 
publishing house (Dutton), Sorokin asked Abel to wait on the street for 
him because he wanted to have his book published. After waiting in the 
cold November wind for twenty minutes, Abel saw Sorokin emerging 
from the building with a contract for his Russian Diary in his hands. 
Professor Nicolas Riasanovsky tells the story of Sorokin telling his 
secretary to sign his name simply as Sorokin. Responding to the secre- 
tary’s surprise, Sorokin said that it is sufficient for an Aristotle to sign 
his name simply as Aristotle. 

Gurvitch is the youngest of the three, having been born either in 
1896, according to Timasheff, or in 1894 according to Phillip Bosserman. 
Gurvitch was an extremely modest man and left us little information on 
his personal background. He was born at Noworossiisk into the family 
of a Russian-Jewish businessman, who lived for a time in the city of 
Riga, in Latvia. Gurvitch’s university education began at Dorpat, 
Estonia, and proceeded at St Petersburg. Summers were spent in 
attending German universities. Already at the age of 14 he began 
reading Lenin, Plekhanov and, at 16, Marx. At the same time Gurvitch 
was influenced by a great many thinkers and philosophers, of whom 
the most influential proved to be first Scheler, and later Fichte. It is 
reported that Gurvitch admitted to being still intellectually ‘unformed’ 
at the time of the coming of the Revolution.® 


INTELLECTUAL RESPONSE TO THE REVOLUTION 


“It is fascinating to speculate on what would have happened to the 
careers of Timasheff, Sorokin and Gurvitch had the Bolshevik takeover 
failed. One likes to think that Timasheff would have been a distin- 
guished member of the Academy of Sciences and a President of one of 
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the major universities of the country. Sorokin would have probably gone 
into politics, since he had already taken it upon himself to serve in the 
capacity of private secretary to Kerensky, eventually reaching a position 
equivalent to that of a prime minister. Gurvitch would probably have 
developed into a scholar of international reputation, dividing his teach- 
ing duties between Russia and Western Europe. Asit happened, all three 
scholars found themselves in the West, with Czechoslovakia providing 
their first refuge. Gurvitch left in 1920, Timasheff in 1921, and Sorokin 
in 1922. From Prague, Timasheff and Gurvitch moved to Paris, while 
Sorokin came to the United States. Sorokin was the first to proclaim to 
the world the lessons he learned from the Revolution. In contrast to the 
despair evidenced by Timasheff and Gurvitch, Sorokin’s lessons can 
be summarized in two words: “Think positively.’ He said: 


Whatever may happen in the future, I know that I have learned 
three things which will remain forever convictions of my heart as 
well as my mind. Life, even the hardest life, is the most beautiful, 
wonderful and miraculous treasure in the world. Fulfillment of duty 
is another beautiful thing, making life happy and giving to the soul 
an inconquerable force to sustain ideals. This is my second conviction, 
and my third is that cruelty, hatred and injustice never can and 
never will be able to create a mental, moral or material millennium. 6 


All three scholars came out of the Revolution with strong convictions 
and a determination to carry their message to the world. Each scholar 
intellectualized his experience in a dramatically different fashion. 
Timasheff responded by conforming to tradition and by defending that 
intellectual tradition for the rest of his life. Sorokin responded by an 
intellectual rebellion. Gurvitch responded by retreating into the study 
of man’s inner spirituality. 

Timasheff concentrated all his energies on preserving the accom- 
plishments of the past. His task was not to innovate but to restore. 
Father George Florovsky called it “The originality of continuing the old 
tradition.’ It does not seem to be accidental that he was associated 
throughout most of his career in America with a Catholic University 
(Fordham). It is also characteristic that his best known work was a 
textbook on Sociological Theory (New York, Random House, 1967). The 
book, which has undergone three editions, was and still is read by 
practically every student majoring in sociology. Only Timasheff 
has presented thorough summaries of the ideas of Sorokin and 
Gurvitch. 

It is fitting to quote the remarks made by Robert Bierstedt on the 
occasion of Timasheff’s passing: 


Nicholas Timasheff adhered to no tradition in sociology, belonged to 
no ‘school’, and was no man’s disciple. There is in his work no 
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permeating metaphor, no theoretic bias, no architectonic of socio- 
logical theory. Some there are who would regard this situation as 
unfortunate. The corpus of Timasheff’s contributions exhibits the 
virtues of these putative defects.? 


In other words, Timasheff was a true teacher in the best sense of the 
word, 

Timasheff’s approach in his sociological writings was historical and 
analytical. He assumed in his writing that man was by nature good and 
that the technology man created was worth preserving. 

Sorokin’s work and style represent a marked contrast to Timasheff’s. 
While Timasheff used historical data as empirical facts, Sorokin used 
the data as means for confirming his personal apocalyptic vision. His 
approach was synthetic and represented an attempt at a general state- 
ment on the entire history of mankind. He assumed that man was evil 
and that man’s technological achievements were of little value. Soro- 
kin’s loyalty and attachment whether to Russia or to the United States 
were minimal. He was no more a marginal man at Cambridge than he 
was at St Petersburg. His memoirs proclaim loyalty only to a small 
Komi village, which was the home of his maternal aunt and her 
husband, from whom he had received a semblance of love and affection 
and whose house he considered his home. It is the vaguely remembered 
communal and spiritual values of the people in that village which he 
retained as his model of all good life. His description of his aunt and her 
husband would gladden the heart of a modern hippie searching for unity 
with nature in the various hippie communes in Northern California, 
Oregon, Arizona and Colorado: 


Despite their illiteracy, both Aunt Anisya and Uncle Vassiliy were 
friendly, intelligent, honest and industrious people, at peace with the 
world, their neighbours, and themselves. In modern terms, they 
would be considered well-integrated individuals free from envy, 
resentment, depressive moods and other psychoneuroses. Uncle was 
a red-haired, wide-shouldered, strongly built man. At the end of the 
agricultural season, he spent the greater part of each fall and winter 
away from home in the vast forest, hunting, trapping and fishing in 
order to increase his income. This outdoor life stamped him with the 
robustness of ‘a forest man’. He intimately knew vast areas of the 
forest, the habits, behaviour and tracks of animals, the streams and 
ponds rich with fish, and the secret life of the forest kingdom. He 
considered himself a living part of the tremendous kingdom in- 
habited not only by ordinary creatures but also by fantastic beings 
like ‘the master-spirit of forests’ (leschty), and by a legion of other 
‘spirits’ of the skies, swamps, lakes, winds, snow, night and so on. For 
him they were almost as real as actual living beings. He told us many 
stories about his encounters and experiences with these spirits. At 
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heart a poet of nature, he loved this mysterious kingdom and 
admired its inscrutable beauty.’ 


In all his works, Sorokin condemned the modern technological 
civilization and predicted its coming destruction. In his cyclical theory 
of civilizational change, he conceived of civilizations as undergoing a 
pendulum-like change from a sensate to an ideational culture and back 
again. In his words, ‘sensate mentality views reality as only that which 
is presented to the sense organs. It does not seek or believe in any 
supersensory reality; at the most, in its diluted form, it assumes an 
agnostic attitude toward the entire world beyond the senses. ... Its 
need and aims are mainly physical, and maximum satisfaction is 
sought of these needs. The method of realizing them is not that of a 
modification within the human individuals composing the culture, but 
of a modification or exploitation of the external world.’ The ideational 
culture, on the other hand, perceives the needs and ends as mainly 
spiritual. ‘The method of their fulfillment or realization is self-imposed 
minimization or elimination of most of the physical needs, and to the 
greatest possible extent.’? 

In much of his work Sorokin condemned many of his contemporaries, 
as he condemned contemporary civilization. Nor is there any love lost 
between him and his colleague-sociologists, and Sorokin presented 
himself as the victim of petty and narrow minds. Sorokin is endeared to 
contemporary rebels in sociology, represented in the Sociology Libera- 
tion Movement, as a man who battled the establishment before their 
time. 

Their most profound admiration of Sorokin is his eloquent condem- 
nation of the Western capitalist society and his prediction of its doom. 
He is viewed by many of the rebels as a kind of persecuted prophet, 
who predicted the events of the contemporary world thirty-five years in 
advance. Sorokin’s concluding thirteen-point summary statement, 
which appears in the last five pages of Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
represents in an almost uncanny fashion the world view and the feelings 
of the rebelling young of today. The major ideas quoted below seem to 
represent an ingenious combination of the Russian Slavophil and 
Eurasian ideologies: ; 


1. Sensate values will become still more relative and atomistic until 
they are ground into dust devoid of any universal recognition and 
binding power. The boundary line between the true and false, the 
right and wrong, the beautiful and ugly, positive and negative 
values, will be obliterated increasingly until mental, moral, 
aesthetic and social anarchy reigns supreme. 


4. Contracts and covenants will lose the remnants of their binding 
power. The magnificent contractual sociocultural house built by 
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Western man during the preceding centuries will collapse. With 
its crumbling, the contractual democracy, contractual capitalism, 
including the private property, contractual free society of free 
men, will be swept away. À - 

5. Rude force and cynical fraud will become the only arbiters of all 
values and of all interindividual and intergroup relationships. 
Might will become right. As a consequence, wars, revolutions, 
revolts, disturbances, brutality will be rampant. Bellum omnium 
contra omnes—man against man, class, nation, creed and race 
against class, nation, creed and race—will raise its head. 

6. Freedom will become a mere myth for the majority and will be 
turned into an unbridled licentiousness by the dominant minority. 
Inalienable rights will be alienated; Declarations of Rights either 
abolished or used only as beautiful screens for an unadulterated 
coercion. 

o, Governments will become more and more hoary, fraudulent and 
tyrannical, giving bombs instead of bread; death instead of 
freedom; violence instead of law; destruction instead of creation. 
They will be increasingly shortlived, unstable and subject to 
overthrow.10 


Gurvitch’s ideas were also formed under the direct impact of the 
Revolution. He claimed to have formulated and verbalized the princi- 
pal concepts of his sociology to his wife in 1920, shortly before leaving 
Russia. He credited the emergence of these ideas to the observation of 
the post-Revolutionary events: 


In observing, in living through the various reactions of the divergent 
milieux, groups, classes, syndicates, cells, councils; observing and 
living the literal formation of new organizations, the activity of 
established ones, watching the almost total explosion of the pre- 
revolutionary global social structure, I found several ideas which led 
me to my sociological studies: 

1) Social law being born spontaneously, fully independent of the 
state and its juridical order and free to enter into various relationships 
with the law of the state. 

2) The depth levels of social reality in which their hierarchy and 
their relationships are completely reversed; these levels contradict 
each other from time to time and interpenetrate at other junctures. 

3) The groups seen as a microcosm of forms of sociability. 

4) The global society and social classes viewed as macrocosm of 
groups. 

5) The possibility of a collectively planned economy without the 
rigid control of the state and based on a pluralistic democratic 
economy with a federalist conception of property. 


Gurvitch’s hope in the democratic and decentralized, yet collectively 
go 
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planned, economy had vanished within a period of a few months. Upon 
leaving Russia, he seems to have completely withdrawn from the 
realities of everyday life into his scholarship. His work is entirely 
ahistorical. The questions of whether man is good or bad and whether 
or not technology should be preserved simply do not exist. He is 
concerned with the inner orientation and the spirituality of men. His 
tools are primarily those of logic, for the purpose of probing the various 
“levels of consciousness. 
Timasheff summarized Gurvitch’s main idea in the following fashion: 


In the Essays, Gurvitch constructs a ‘sociology in depth’, in which the 
starting point consists of phenomena that are immediately given and 
proceeds to deeper and deeper levels. These levels include: (1) the 
geographic and demographic bases of society; (2) the symbolic level 
manifested, for example, by the fact that people respond in a definite 
way to such symbols as flags and traffic signals; (3) the ‘organized 
superstructures’ of society; (4) social habits (more correctly, customs) 
and practices; (5) revolutionary or reformistic phenomena (the 
relationship between this level and the preceding one is the same as 
that between invention and imitation in Tarde’s view); (6) values 
which underlie the activities observable on the preceding level; and 
(7) the immediate social reality or collective mind—here is indication of 
Gurvitch’s acceptance of certain aspects of Durkheim’s theory. The 
collective mind, he maintains, is felt in the depth of the individual 
consciousness, operates through individual minds, and provides man 
the innermost knowledge of the reciprocity of value relationships in 
social life.12 


Timasheff found it incomprehensible that Gurvitch should deny the 
possibility of studying the world in its static form by insisting that 
everything is constantly in flux. He took it almost as a kind of moral 
failing on Gurvitch’s part, as when he said: ‘It is surprising that so able 
a scholar as Gurvitch repeatedly denied the very possibility of a static 
approach to social phenomena because “in society”, as he wrote, 
“everything is always moving, that is, always in the process of struc- 
turalization and destructuralization”.’18 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it must be mentioned that all three scholars interpreted 
the meaning and the future of human freedom in different terms. For 
Timasheff, the eternal teacher, freedom is achieved only by cultivating 
law and education. For Gurvitch, true freedom is achieved only by 
withdrawing and nourishing the well-springs of the inner self. For 
Sorokin, on the other hand, freedom comes in the form of a catharsis: 


In this way Sensate culture and man will drift to their bankruptcy 
gi 
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and self-destruction. With material comfort vanished, liberties gone, 
suffering increasing at the cost of pleasure; Sensate security, safety, 


happiness turned into a myth; . 


.. in these conditions the Western 


population will not be able to help opening its eyes to the hollowness 
of the declining Sensate culture and being disillusioned by it. As a 
result, it will increasingly forsake it and shift its allegiance to either 
Ideational or Idealistic values. By tragedy, suffering, and crucifixion 
it will be purified and brought back to reason, and to eternal, lasting, 


universal and absolute values.14 
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Stuart Palmer* 


High social integration as a source 
of deviancet 


Historically, much attention has been given in sociology to relationships 
between the degree of social integration of a society and deviance. As is 
well known Durkheim investigated the effects of social integration upon 
suicide. While it is not fully clear what he meant by social integration, 
apparently Durkheim had in mind agreement by a society’s members 
about basic life values.2 Many of the Chicago school of sociology held 
that social disorganization generated various forms of serious deviance.3 
Recently Gibbs and Martin, using status integration as a measure of 
social integration, have suggested that as status integration decreases, 
suicide increases.4 Generally, an inverse linear relation has been posited 
between a measure of social integration and some form of deviance.5 

Remarkably little interest has attached to whether high levels of 
social integration beget deviance. To be sure, Durkheim did hypo- 
thesize that altruistic suicide was a consequence of that excessive social 
integration. Straus and Straus suggest that closeness of structuring of a 
society, an idea much akin to social integration, and suicide were 
positively related.? And Powell holds that over-envelopment of indivi- 
duals by their culture (as well as under-envelopment) leads to suicide.8 
The aim of this paper is to focus attention on this neglected line of 
reasoning. 

The idea of reciprocity in role-playing provides a useful way of 
giving greater meaning to the concept of social integration. Mauss,® 
Gouldner,!° and Homans! among others?2 have stressed reciprocity as 
a fundamental process of interaction. The view here is that the more do 
roles in given types of situation mutually facilitate the playing of each 
other, that is, the more is reciprocity built into role relationships, the 
greater will be social integration.1% It will be necessary to distinguish 
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between integration at the societal level and at the levels of groups with- 
in a society. A group may be well integrated internally and. little 
integrated with the larger society of which it is a part. Again, a whole . 
society may be characterized by overall social integration of any degree. 
Further, individuals are integrated into the larger society and into 
groups within it to the extent that they play roles that involve patterns" 
of reciprocity.14 

The analogy of tension in a physical structure will be sacral Some 
tension is necessary to maintain a social structure, so to speak, just as it 
is to maintain such a structure as an arch. If tension in the arch is too 
little or too great, the arch collapses. Tension in a social structure 
depends on the degree of reciprocity in role relationships. The less is 
reciprocity, the greater is tension. Thus if role reciprocity in a social ` 
structure is very low, tension in that structure is very great. Conversely 
if reciprocity is high, tension is low. A social structure in very high 
tension can be said to be near explosion and one in exceedingly low 
tension to be near collapse. In either case, participants experience 
severe discomfort. 

In a society or group that is little integrated, participants experience 
the racking strain of being blocked from performing their expected 
roles. They are at loggerheads in the interaction processes of everyday 
life. Effective role-playing is an almost impossible challenge. This is 
roughly similar to what has been meant traditionally by low social 
integration and by social disorganization. Race relations confrontations 
in the United States are likely to epitomize low integration.15 In sharp 
contrast, high social integration in a society or group means that 
individuals facilitate each other’s role-playing greatly. The carrying 
out of role obligations presents little or no challenge. All proceeds with 
machine-like precision; social organization is almost total. 

The Hopi illustrate weil a society where role reciprocity and hence 
overall social integration are great.16 Co-operation is the hallmark of 
interaction for the Hopi; competition is strongly disapproved. The 
Alphonse and Gaston syndrome is in evidence. In their much valued 
foot-races, the Hopi aim is to avoid winning; a nicely executed second 
or third place is most prestigious.2? 

Huxley’s Brave New World is an excellent fictional account of a society 
which exemplifies excessive social integration. There is a place for 
everyone and everyone in his place. All proceeds with smooth robot-like 
precision. And the Hutterites of the United States are illustrative of a 
group which is itself characterized by a high level of social integration 
but which is little integrated with the larger society. Eaton and Weil 
describe the daily life of the Hutterites: It ‘provides social security from 
the womb tothe tomb. The religious creed ... gives... further guarantee 
of security beyond the tomb. It promised absolute salvation to all who 
follow its precepts.’ 18 " “Do the best you can” rather than a competitive 
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slogan, is characteristic of the entire life cycle.’19 The Hutterites are 
‘extreme in their emphasis on social cohesiveness’.2° As Eaton and Weil 

- go on to say, ‘The strong social cohesion and clear-cut expectations 
which tend to protect Hutterites from having to face the uncertainties 
cof life unaided and without normative guidance, can also be a source of 
psychological stress.’ 21 Further, the larger society displays considerable 
-hostility towards the seeming alien ways of the Hutterites; in this sense 
social integration is low. 

Skid Row areas, long described as socially disorganized and socially 
unintegrated within themselves,22 are in many respects quite the 
opposite although they are but poorly integrated with the overall 
society.23 As Jackson and Connor write: “There is a common definition 
among alcoholics that Skid Row is a refuge . . 24 The group provides 
‘unqualified acceptance’ for members, those authors report. ‘When the 
alcoholic who has been off Skid Row for a time returns he feels a 
relaxation of tension and a sense of leaving his worries behind him.’ 25 
And yet in the stillness of the Bowery, there is a disquieting uneasiness. 

Other examples of high social integration are the extremely routin- 
ized, reciprocating patterns of petty bureaucratic offices such as the 
main floor of a large post office. Peacetime military establishments are 
often characterized by much reciprocity as are many retirement com- 
munities (‘sunset villages’ for the elderly) and the back wards of some 
mental hospitals. 

In some societies or groups, widescale shifts between high and low 
extremes occur. Traditional Maori life was characterized by such 
shifts.26 For a period of approximately a year co-operation and reci- 
procity in everyday interaction was high. Then abruptly, co-operation 
would give way to severe competition and reciprocity would decline. 
After a year or so, the cycle would repeat itself. A contemporary 
example is the urban black ghetto in the United States. The clashing 
Saturday night and blue Monday morning syndrome prevails. Saturday 
night situations of high unreciprocity—serious argument, brawling, 
assault—induce racking strain. These are superseded by Monday 
mornings of sleepwalking reciprocity, of suffocation and decay. Those 
who fought fiercely on Saturday night make way for each other in the 
filth-laden tenement halls on Monday morning.?? This general pattern 
is not of course confined to the black ghetto. In many groups the 
dull workaday week is punctuated regularly by the Saturday night 
bust. ; 

Frequently in such cases there is a reaction-formation to the frustrat- 
ing effects of a high level of social integration.?8 Participants suddenly 
begin to reciprocate a little and there is a swing to the opposite extreme, 
to a low level of integration. This too is found to be exceedingly 
frustrating and a second reaction-formation to it develops. Thus the 
pendulum may swing between the polar extremes of integration. This 
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social process has significant implications for social control, as will be 
noted shortly. 

Societies, groups, organizations, situations which have high degrees 
of social integration are likely to be as frustrating for participants as 
those where social integration is low. When integration is very great, 
participants experience the stultifying effects of hand-in-glove routine, 
of no challenge. There is little or no interpersonal friction. Participants 
are weightless in social space. All is well organized, optimally organized; 
all proceeds in ostensibly peaceful fashion. And yet participants suffer 
severe frustration. 

Others are not blamed for this inexplicable state of terror. They do 
not block performances; on the contrary, they facilitate them. Others 
reciprocate; they help one fully. Yet someone must bear the responsi- 
bility for the pain that is felt under these ‘ideal’ environmental condi- 
tions. The individual retreats; he turns to himself and sees himself as 
somehow responsible. The self is blamed; there is no one else. Aggression 
is directed inward.?9 

Looking briefly at the examples cited, various instances of self- 
directed aggression are observed to obtain in conjunction with excessive 
social integration. The Hopi have an extremely high suicide, rate.30 
Depressive disorders are especially prevalent among the Hutterites.31 
Skid Row areas are characterized by much suicide and alcoholism.3? 
Military officers in peacetime have been found to be especially prone to 
suicide.33 The Maori possessed very high rates of both suicide and 
homicide.34 Suicide was particularly prevalent among the Maori toward 
the end of periods of high social integration and homicide toward the 
end of periods of low integration. In the black ghetto, rates of homicide 
and assault are exceedingly great on Saturday nights and early Sunday 
mornings.5 There is increasing evidence that suicide, once thought to 
be uncharacteristic of the black ghetto, is in fact rather high there, 
occurring during the first days of the week especially among young 
adult males.36 

The tendency for individuals in groups with high degrees of social 
integration to ‘stir things up’, to reduce reciprocity and to create 
tension, is marked.?? The use of invective is a major form. Automobile 
assembly-line workers sometimes engage in vulgar running commentary 
regarding the sightseers passing along on catwalks above them. Again, 
argument is frequently employed: inmates of mental hospitals, prisons, 
homes for the aged and post-offices escalate the most minor differences 
into major quarrels. Boys on the stultifying streetcorners of the ghetto 
engage in ‘playing-the-dozens’, that is, in mutual obscene name- 
calling.38 

Complaining and physical fighting are still other methods of attempt- 
ing to avoid excessive social integration. So is the age-old military 
system of enforced work: in the navy men are set to doing such laborious 
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tasks as chipping paint on shipboard. In the ground forces, there is the 
custom of filling one hole with dirt from another hole and then reversing 
the procedure. These tasks distract participants from the major problem 
of excessive integration. Participants complain about the injustice of it 
all rather than succumbing to lethargy. Relatedly, the ‘inspection’ tends 
to reduce integration and raise tension. The military institutionalizes 
inspections for cleanliness of quarters and the like wherein impossibly 
high standards are demanded. The same is done on a lesser scale in the 
civilian governmental bureaucracy and the private industrial plant. 

Various types of gambling serve to obviate excessive social integra- 
tion. A study of gambling indicates that betting on horse races adds zest 
to overly well-ordered lives. As Herman says, ‘I suggest that the function 
of money, in the context of the gambling institution, zs primarily to refy the 
deciston-making process. Money establishes the fact of a decisive act, and 
in its being lost or returned, it verifies the involvement of the bettor in 
the “action”. Thus the player, even the little guy, is brought into 
meaningful association with processes beyond himself.’ 39 

Apart from those types of gambling which involve the possibility of 
financial winnings or losses, there are those forms where ‘face’ or 
physical injury are risked for prestige. Individuals put themselves ‘on 
the line’ in, say, the amateur dramatic production. They chance life 
and limb in climbing mountains, shooting rapids, parachuting*® and 
and the like. Suicidal attempts fer se may themselves be attempts at 
gambling with life in part to oil the stagnant waters of high social 
integration.41 To be sure, by no means does all or most risk-taking 
necessarily arise out of excessive integration. However, some does appear 
to be a clear response to such an environmental condition. 

The analytic uses of the idea of high social integration, especially as it 
relates to deviance, are several. Certain behaviours that otherwise 
appear senseless in the context where they occur take on considerable 
meaning: the bitter complaining of the individual who is said to have 
everything; the attempt at self-destruction of the person who has 
received aid in the form of peace and quiet; the afore-mentioned 
quarrelling over the most minor of matters; and seemingly unnecessary 
risk-taking. New light is thrown on the terror that many feel in the face 
of high reciprocity in role relationships, of smooth social organization. 

A special use of the idea of low social integration has to do with the 
analysis of extreme forms of inward- and outward-directed aggression. 
As indicated, it would seem that such self-directed aggression as suicide 
may arise out of social environmental conditions of excessively high 
social integration. Moreover, severe forms of outward aggression, 
criminal homicide and assault, result from low social integration that 
in turn may be a consequence of a reaction-formation to overly great 
integration.42 Thus the high integration of many institutional settings, 
for example mental hospitals and prisons as mentioned earlier, lead 
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participants to reduce reciprocity and raise tension; out of this may 
come quarrelling that escalates to physical assault and possibly to 
homicide.43 Situational settings for outward aggression are thereby 
created. 

The implications for social contro] of a conceptual emphasis on high 
integration are of some significance. Much of the control apparatus of a 
society is designed ostensibly to increase integration of certain types of 
situations and to decrease integration of others. It is noteworthy that 
that control apparatus frequently has the latent function of inducing the 
deviance it is manifestly designed to prevent.44 Thus when individuals 
have experienced high integration situations for long periods or have 
been subjected to sudden large-scale increases in situational integration 
they may attempt suicide.*5 The control process is then likely to come 
into play such that those individuals are placed in situations of still 
higher integration.4* They may well be, for example, isolated in the 
total ‘peace and quiet’ of a darkened room in a remote wing of a 
hospital.4? Much the same social reaction tends to be made to highly 
depressed individuals. Thereby the control process that is consciously 
designed to reduce suicide and depression may well in fact increase the 
probability of those. 

Alternately, when the integration of situations is low and tension 
high, the control process frequently operates such that those conditions, 
which give rise to outward-directed aggression, are intensified.48 Thus 
the police are ordered to the scene of a small racial confrontation. They 
take action with clubs and tear-gasand so reduce reciprocity still further. 
They may precipitate a riot simply by playing out their roles.49 At the 
level of individual violence, a married couple who in the home share 
situations of low integration and high tension are often advised to ‘stay 
together’ by agents of control, that is, by social workers employed by 
local units of government, by police and others. Thus the stage is set for 
increased tension and greater likelihood of serious violence between 
husband and wife. 

If controls are to be effective in the sense cf decreasing the outward- 
directed, aggressive deviance they are manifestly designed to reduce, 
then it will be necessary so to rearrange much of the social control 
process that integration is increased through the substitution of recipro- 
city for unreciprocity in interaction. Conversely, if self-directed 
aggression is to be effectively controlled, mechanisms that decrease 
situational integration by replacing reciprocity with unreciprocity will 
be required. 

The overriding point to be made here is that far greater attention in 
theoretical formulation and empirical investigation needs to be directed 
to conditions of high social integration and their consequences. On the 
one hand this will serve to right a one-sided, unbalanced view of the 
relation between social systems and deviance. On.the other hand such 
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an emphasis will serve as a counterpoint to analyses of low social 
integration and so provide the latter with additional illumination. 
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Power and authority : a comment on 
Spencer and Martin 


Two recent articles by Martin Spencer and Roderick Martin have 
contributed to the debate over power and authority; Spencer by 
relating Weber’s authority types to his types of social action and Martin 
by an application of Buckley’s cybernetic model of power (Spencer, 
1970; Martin, 1971). The present discussion is intended to show the 
following points: that although both articles clarify an area of confu- 
sion they both obscure the distinction between amorphous relations of 
constraint in everyday life and institutionalized structures of domination; 
that they are both attempts at an ‘objectivist’ definition of power and 
authority relations; and that both of these failings are linked to a failure 
to be terminologically precise. 


SPENCER ON AUTHORITY 


Spencer takes as his point of departure what he conceived to be 
Weber’s idea of authority; however, as Roth has pointed out (intro- 
duction to Weber, 1968a) the term ‘herrschaft’ should be translated into 
‘domination’. Domination through authority occurs when there is an 
institutionalized relation between a group of superordinates and a 
group of subordinates such that conformity by the subordinates to the 
commands of the superordinates ‘rests upon alleged absolute duty to 
obey, regardless of personal motives or interests’ (Weber, 1968b: 943). 
Although the substantive analysis of Spencer is oriented towards this 
kind of situation, he does not clearly distinguish between this form of 
legitimate domination and the amorphous uninstitutionalized rela- 
tionships in which A conforms to B’s wishes for a variety of reasons.1 

Spencer argues that the basic attitudes of legitimacy can be reduced 
to two of Weber’s types of social action. Rejecting zweckrational and 
traditional action as reasonable bases of legitimacy, he claims that 
affectual and wertrational action together constitute the only attitudes 
of legitimacy: 


Our position . . . is that there are two basic atitudes of legitimacy: a 
* John P. Scott B.Sc.(Soc.) Lecturer in Sociology, University of Strathclyde 
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legitimacy based in feeling (affectual) and a legitimacy based in 
reason (wert-rational). (Spencer 1970: 128) 


Affectual action, involving an emotional posture, is the basis of 
charismatic authority and traditional authority, while wertrational 
action, involving a rational belief in the absolute value of a principle, 
underlies legal-rational authority and value-rational authority. This 
latter term is introduced by Spencer to round out Weber’s types of 
authority and ‘derives from a basic principle such as natural law, or the 
consent of the governed’. (Spencer, 1970: 133) 

Thus for Spencer legitimate domination consists of a situation in 
which subordinates and superordinates share a set of emotional beliefs 
or values which define the right of the superordinates to have their 
commands obeyed. Thus for authority to be present in a social system 
all actors must share a common set of values; in this situation the 
commands of the superordinates are ipso facto authoritative and there- 
fore must be oriented towards collective goals.2 This position is objec- 
tivist in as much as it is an attempt to make an objective statement of 
the form: ‘This is an authority situation’, regardless of the motives and 
attitudes of the individuals involved. As soon as it is allowed that even 
one member of the society does not share the ‘common values’ the 
‘objective’ statement becomes a mystification of the situation as it 
actually exists. It would seem that a more appropriate strategy would 
be to judge a situation as authoritative or not from the point of view 
of the definitions of the actors involved. In as much as a superordinate 
group issues commands and itself believes that it has a right to do so and 
that others have a duty to obey, then from the point of view of this 
group the situation involves legitimate domination. In as much as the 
subordinate group does not regard the command as legitimate, then 
domination appears to them as something very different from authority. 
Thus the situation in which it is possible to make an objectivist state- 
ment to the effect that a situation zs a situation of legitimate domination 
is the limiting case in which the beliefs and values underlying the claim 
to legitimacy really are shared by all members of the society. In any 
other situation, to attempt to make an objectivist statement is to 
implicitly ‘take sides’ in a situation of domination and to give a quasi- 
scientific legitimacy to the claims of one or other of the groups involved. 


MARTIN ON POWER 


Martin discusses several views of power including those of Dahrendorf, 
Blau and Parsons. He arrives at Buckley’s cybernetic view which sees 
power as a form of communicative relationship (Buckley, 1967); in 
cybernetic terms power is defined as ‘that type of information flow 
which symbolizes non-self-satisfying behaviour for the recipient’ 
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(Martin, 1971: 245; emphasis removed). He thus intends to exclude 
‘behaviour required to satisfy biological and neuro-physiological needs, 
and purposive behaviour showing a surplus of benefits over costs’ (245). _ 
This latter form of behaviour is excluded since ‘groups and individuals 
will seek to achieve at least a balance of costs and benefits in their 
relations with other groups and individuals, and that behaviour which 
succeeds in doing so in terms of the actor’s frame of reference will not be 
the result of a power relationship’ (245-6). 

Martin therefore appears to exclude any consideration of purposive, 
rational action in power relationships as he remarks that “The concept 
of power is irrelevant in so far as compliance results from (actual or 
presumed) calculations of profit’ (246). It is my contention that this 
cannot be held as a tenable position. In as much as Spencer has claimed 
that the motivation of actors in relations of authority depends upon 
either affectual or wertrational action it appears that power must rest 
upon either zweckrational or traditional action. If Martin rejects 
zweckrational motivation, then traditional motivation appears as the 
only possibility; but since traditional action is defined as habitual, 
automatic, and unreflective, it would seem to have little in common 
with what is usually considered as a power relation. But is Martin in fact 
rejecting zweckrational action as a motivation in power relationships? 
The problem can beilluminated by comparing other discussions of power. 

Bachrach and Baratz argue that it is reasonable to talk of the 
exercise of power under three conditions: 


First, in order for a power relationship to exist there must be a con- 
flict of interests or values between two or more person or groups... 
Second, a power relationship exists only if B actually bows to A’s 
wishes ... Third, a power relationship can exist only if one of the 
parties can threaten to invoke sanctions. (Bachrach and Baratz, 
1970: 21) 

Similarly, Buckley defines power as 


control or influence over the actions of others to promote one’s goals 
without their consent, against their ‘will’, or without their knowledge 
or understanding (for example, by control of the physical, psycho- 
logical, or sociocultural environment within which others must act) 
... The emphasis here is on the lack of ascertainable ‘consent’, 
considered as something socially and psychologically deeper than 
mere acquiescence or overt compliance. A closely related character- 
istic is the emphasis on private goal-orientation rather than collec- 
tivity goal-orientation. (Buckley, 1967: 186) 


Thus Buckley and Bachrach and Baratz are speaking here specific- 
ally of what Weber termed zweckrational action, i.e., action involving a 
‘rational orientation to a system of discrete individual ends . . . that is, 
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through expectations as to the behaviour of objects in the external 
situation and of other human individuals, making use of these expec- 
tations as “conditions” or “means” for the successful attainment of the 
actor’s own rationally chosen ends’ (Weber, 1947: 115). Both actors 
in a power relationship are concerned with their own individual goals 
and are thus in conflict with one another; each attempts to get the 
other to act in such a way as to realize his own goals and frustrate those 
of the other. The threat of sanctions is one aspect of the action situation 
that is taken into account by both actors. When B submits to A’s wishes 
in a power situation it is because B judges compliance with A’s wishes 
as preferable to being on the receiving end of Ais sanctions. Similarly, 
A regards himself as exercising power over B when he finds it necessary 
to threaten sanctions in order to attain his goals. Each actor, therefore, 
has a purely zweckrational orientation to the situation; each attempts 
to attain his goals with the minimum costs and the maximum benefits. 

It is clear that if Martin is following Buckley’s analysis, his central 
concern must be with purposive rational behaviour; why then does he 
specifically exclude ‘purposive behaviour showing a surplus of benefits 
over costs’ (1971: 245)? Ir appears to me that this is because Martin 
includes in the notion of ‘costs’ the benefits which could have been 
gained had the actor had a free choice of behaviour in the absence of 
constraints by any other actors. In this sense it is clear that submission 
to power does not involve a surplus of benefits over costs. However, it 
must be remarked that this is not an element in the actor’s ‘calculations 
of profit’. He cannot ‘wish away’ external constraints; the other and 
his threat of sanctions are there as a condition of his action. The choice, 
therefore, is not between action under consiraint and action in some 
sense free; it is between compliance and non-compliance with A’s 
wishes. It should be clear, then, that compliance under the threat of 
sanctions is perceived (in the case of the successful exercise of power) 
as more ‘profitable’ than non-compliance. Submission to power is 
therefore a rational choice when the cost of compliance is less than the 
cost of experiencing the sanctions. Martin’s analysis must be clarified 
by bringing this element of zweckrational motivation into the forefront 
of the analysis. 

A further point about Martin’s analysis is that it is ‘objectivist’ in as 
much as he aims to be able to say that a relationship is or is not a power 
relationship. Whereas Spencer’s objectivism lies in his assumption of 
congruence between the motivations of super- and subordinates, Martin’s 
lies in his explicit characterization of the relationship from the point of 
view of one of the actors: 


... the relevent frame of reference . . . is that of the subordinate, for 
it is the limitation upon his self-regarding activity which symbolizes 
the existence of a power relation. (Martin, 1971: 246) 
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As remarked in the discussion of Spencer’s views earlier, what 
appears to one group to be the legitimate exercise of authority, from 
another point of view may be something very different. It is quite 
possible that when the superordinates feel they are exercising authority, 
the subordinates feel they are succumbing to their power. In a situation 
such as this it is impossible to make an objectivist stand concerning its 
nature as a power or an authority relationship. As Buckley remarks: 


We cannot rule out the very real possibility that for a large per- 
centage of actors in any social system the norms are accepted and 
obeyed merely as given conditions of action, with little understanding 
of their origin or ideological justification, and with even less compre- 
hension that they might be otherwise; and that another sizeable 
percentage feels oppressed by the norms and follows them unwillingly 
because no other course of action seems realistically open. If we 
accept these possibilities, the implication is that a social structure 
may be ‘legitimized’ or ‘institutionalized’ only from the point of 
view of a small minority of the members of the system. As a general 
proposition, we are forced to allow that, inasmuch as power and 
authority are relational concepts, what may be a system of authority 
to some actors may be a system of power to others. (Buckley, 


1967: 196) 
POWER AND DOMINATION 


The last point raised by Buckley brings out the fact that it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the contingent exercise of power in everyday 
situations and the institutionalized form of constraint involved in non- 
legitimate domination. Weber discusses this in his conception of 
‘domination through a constellation of interests’. This is a system of 
zweckrationally oriented actions in which one group is consistently in a 
position to obtain compliance with its commands. This form of domina- 
tion 

is based upon influence derived exclusively from a possession of 

goods or marketable skills guaranteed in some way and acting upon 

the conduct of those dominated, who remain, however, formally free 
and are motivated simply by the pursuit of their own interests. 

(Weber, 1968b: 943) 


This form of domination is the polar type to the legitimate domina- 
tion discussed by Spencer. It shows that whereas uninstitutionalized 
relations of influence and power are essentially amorphous and con- 
tingent, domination is systematically generated, often through market 
or status forces.4 In contrast to the situationally variable power 


domination will thus mean the situation in which the manifested will 
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(command) of the ruler or rulers is meant to influence the conduct of 
one or more others (the ruled) and actually does influence it in such a 
way that their conduct to a socially relevent degree occurs as if the 
ruled had made the content of the command the maxim of their 
conduct for its very own sake. (Weber, 1968: 946) 


Thus by being clear about terminology it is possible to distinguish 


between legitimate and non-legitimate domination, and the amor- 
phous relations of constraint found in everyday situations. Analysis of 
the motivations of the various actors involved in these relations leads 
to an awareness of the complexities of empirical situations and enables 
us to avoid the fallacy of objectivist definitions and the consequent one- 
sided analysis of society in terms of either consensus (authority) or 


conflict (power). 


Notes 


1. In as much as Ais conformity 
depends upon his belief in the legitimacy 
of B’s commands then it is likely to be a 
structural relation. The significance of 
this distinction will be made clearer in 
the discussion of power. ! 

2. This position is formulated most 
clearly in Parsons (1967). For a criticism 
see Giddens (1968). 

3. This is a similar position to that 
held by Bachrach and Baratz (1970) and 
Buckley (1967). It is not, however, 
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P. S. Cohen* 
Some problems in the philosophy of 


social sciencet 


Review Article 


Mr Runciman’s aim is two-fold: to correct Max Weber on three main 
points, while acknowledging his inestimable contribution to the 
philosophy of the social sciences; and, by way of the critique, to make 
a novel, if only ‘modest’, contribution to the subject. The author con- 
siders that it is not his principal aim to contribute to the understanding 
of Weber’s writings on this subject, though he does not disavow this as 
a necessary, subsidiary aim. 

Weber’s first error, according to Runciman, lay in his assertion that 
the concepts used by historians and social scientists must be derived, in 
some sense, from value-interests or orientations; they must, after all, 
come from somewhere, and where more likely than the very source of 
thought and feeling which so governs the human condition? However, 
Weber considered this view quite consistent with his strongly held belief 
that values could not be derived from the results of factual enquiry, and 
that they should not be permitted to ‘contaminate them’ (reviewer’s 
terminology). 

Runciman begins by supporting Weber’s doctrine of value-freedom, 
claiming that it has withstood attack from three sides: from those 
claiming that ‘ought’ statemenis can be derived from ‘is’ statements; 
from those arguing that qualities such as good and bad are just that, 
qualities, which can be attributed to things or states of affairs in the 
way that other qualities are attributed; and, finally, from those working 
in the Hegelian tradition, who argue that every theoretical perspective 
is adopted as a package deal containing a built-in ideology. Runciman 
does not, unfortunately, devote much time to rebutting these views 
other than that of ‘prescriptivism’, preferring to vindicate Weber—quite 


*Percy S. Cohen B.COM. B.sc.(ECON.) PH.D Professor of Sociology, London School 
of Economics. 
TW. G. Runciman, A Critique of Max Weber’s Philosophy af Social Science, 
Cambridge University Press 1972, vi. 106 pp., £1.80. 
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successfully, in this reviewer’s opinion—by showing that the detection 
of value influences (other than those of seeking the truth, or of the most 
plausible explanations) on findings as such—namely, on the presenta- 
tion of evidence, or on the relating of evidence to hypothesis or inter- 
pretation—is always treated as an impairment of those results which 
is subject, at least in principle, to remedy. But after indicating his 
support for Weber, he then goes further than Weber himself in denying 
that concepts are necessarily related to value-orientations; for what are 
involved are theoretical perspectives. These last are indispensable, 
making a contribution to scientific endeavour as such. In Runciman’s 
view, Weber confused the indispensable role of a theoretical perspective 
with the possibly incidental role of a value-orientation in guiding 
historical enquiry, while also failing to recognize that such incidental in- 
fluence by value orientations could occur also in the natural sciences. 

Weber’s second error lay in his misunderstanding of the role of 
general laws in historical or sociological explanation. He conceded that 
a knowledge of laws might contribute to idiographic explanation, but 
denied that they could be constitutive of it; and he held to this view 
despite his readiness to defend the notion of social or historical causality. 
Runciman accounts for Weber’s error by conceding that idiographic 
explanations (and he seems to agree with Weber that those of sociology 
are no less idiographic than those of history) may appear to make do 
without general laws: but only because these laws are often not known, 
do not need to be known in order to be used and have, in any case, a 
rather loose texture which gives them the appearance of being other 
than what they are. But Runciman does state that ‘sociological ex- 
planation proceeds without reference to articulated general laws’. 

Weber’s third error was his failure to differentiate between the 
problems of social scientific description and those of explanation. The 
discussion of this—and of the other two topics—leads Runciman into 
an exploration of what Weber and others have said on the relationship 
between understanding and explanation in the social sciences. Runci- 
man agrees with Weber—and, indeed, with so many other philosophers 
of the social sciences—that the process of understanding has a relevance 
germane to the social sciences as such; and like Weber, he finds no 
difficulty in reconciling this with the view that human conduct can and 
needs to be explained causally. He has no sympathy for the view 
that understanding is all, and since understanding is not causal ex- 
planation, social science is thereby differentiated from the natural 
sciences in not being interesting in causation at all. 

But there is a point at which Runciman does see something distinctive 
in the problems of the social sciences: namely, in the difficulty in giving 
an accurate description of the facts, and in justifying one’s description. 
And by ‘description’ Runciman does not mean identifying, classifying 
or reporting: in fact he goes so far as to say that a faulty description 
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—such as, for example, describing a primitive religion as one of fear, 
when it is not, or of asserting that people believe what they say when 
they are only making symbolically expressive statements—may be based 
on a number of particular, factual statements, all of which are agreed to 
be correct. Runciman characterizes this as the problem of discovering 
‘equivalences’, or as the problem of ‘appositeness’, considers it to be the 
real methodological or philosophical problem of the social sciences, con- 
fesses that it troubles him a good deal more than those of causality and 
validation, and concedes that there are no rules to guide the social 
scientist in dealing with it; finally, in desperation, he suggests that if any 
rules for assessing success in this area are to be found, the task should be 
left to philosophers, excusing himself on the grounds that he is not one! 


Following Runciman, one can, perhaps, make one’s own ‘modest’ 
contribution to this subject by exploring one or two errors or omissions 
(and an omission is sometimes an error) in his own discussion. First, he 
fails to mention one source of ‘value penetration’ which derives from 
the very nature of many types of social enquiry. As Runciman himself 
acknowledges—perhaps implicitly, in his comments on description— 
there is a problem of assessing the weights of different social factors, 
tendencies, etc., especially when these are seemingly opposed to one 
another: for example, an educational system may become more 
equalitarian in some respects and less so in others. In such cases argu- 
ments inevitably occur over whether the overall tendency is in one 
direction rather than another: and, in the absence of methods of 
calculating the net effect, judgment will be used; however, judgment, 
in these matters, is notoriously influenced by wishful thinking, whether 
for ‘good’ or for ‘ill’; and this last is rooted in values if not overtly 
governed by ideology. 

To this point, Runciman could reply that the problem of ‘weight- 
assessment’ occurs also in some natural sciences. But there is a differ- 
ence: natural scientists tend to treat these problems as technical or 
theoretical and soluble; social scientists tacitly or explicitly believe that 
the problem is either solved, when it is not, insoluble, at least in the 
short-run, or that it is an unworthy task even to think in terms of 
solutions, since this in itself diminishes man by seeking to replace judg- 
ment by science or pseudo-science; as a result, social scientists, of 
whatever philosophical persuasion, leap to judgment-making guided by 
a mixture of semi-scientific appraisal and ideological bias: Runciman 
knows how commonly so-called ‘positive’ economists, for example, will 
explain ‘scientifically’ how unrealistic radicals are, while their no less 
‘positive’ radical critics will rejoin in similar manner. Runciman could 
also reply that social scientists would do better to recognize the limits 
of what they can say, regardless of whether they hope to be able to do 
better in the future, thus avoiding the need to delude themselves that 
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ideologically influenced judgment is in fact scientific assessment. One 
can only agree, knowing full well that no such pious decision will be 
accepted for long, if at all. 

Second, one cannot fully agree with Runciman when he states that 
a good idiographic explanation can be made without conscious aware- 
ness of the law which ‘covers’ it. If he means that this is sometimes the 
case, one can have no objection: but what he does not mention is that 
it is only the case where the covering laws can be treated as so trivial as 
to be non-problematic, or so open-textured as to permit almost anything 
to be suggested by them. But the trouble is that historians—and social 
scientists, for that matter—may live to discover that the laws of which 
they were cheerfully unaware, may turn out to be false, so that had they 
used better ones they might have produced better idiographic explana- 
tions. For example, an historian of a particular lower class, local com- 
munity might ascribe the relative success of its children in obtaining 
formal education to the changes in the educational system as such, 
whereas a better, alternative explanation which would occur to one 
who knew better (namely, that such reforms in themselves do not 
necessarily benefit the lower classes) would be that the children of that 
particular community possessed qualities and/or situational advantages 
which enabled them to take advantage either of any educational facilities 
available or, specifically, of those made available as a result of reforms. 

Furthermore, one cannot accept the implication that social scientific 
interest is never focused primarily on the truth or falsity of covering- 
laws. In fact, Runciman contradicts this on several occasions, and one 
can only assume that this statement was a slip of the pen. Certainly 
much sociological interest is, ultimately, idiographic: one wants to 
explain the revival of religion here, or the failure of industrial re-organi- 
zation there, or its success somewhere else, and one wants to compare 
cases in which things did occur here with those in which they did not 
occur. But there clearly are some covering laws which attract interest 
in their own right, such as: status incongruence necessarily leads to 
political extremism in societies where the latter is possible; parlia- 
mentary democracy, with two or more parties, can only be short-lived 
in relatively underdeveloped countries; differences in the rate of social 
mobility are affected solely by changes in the occupational structure 
resulting from technological change; and so on. 

Doubtless, there are many so-called covering-laws which are not, 
themselves, the focus of interest by social scientists. In fact, one could 
argue that the higher one moves on the very imperfectly defined ladder 
of levels of sociological explanation, the more likely one is to encounter 
statements which are trivial and, from the social scientist’s point of 
view, non-problematic, and also, in Runciman’s sense, psychological, 
though not necessarily problematic to psychologists. A very well known 
example of this is the statement which asserts that the more one has of 
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something the less, at any particular moment in time, one wants to 
forgo other things to acquire another bit of it. This statement is used 
to explain the ‘fact’ that as people get richer they save a higher propor- 
tion of their income: a ‘fact’? which happens to be false in certain con- 
ditions, but whose falsity does not affect the covering law which 
contains the proviso ‘at any one time’. But even at this trivial level—not 
all of whose statements are psychological; ‘you cannot have your cake 
and eat it’ is a physical not a psychological statement—there may be 
propositions which turn out to be problematic in themselves, and 
which need to be investigated in their own right: an obvious example 
is the statement which asserts that the more types of social role-bearers 
one comes into contact with, the more impersonal will one’s relations 
become with most of them, unless the different roles are performed by 
the same individual bearers. 

Runciman’s final error is not so much an error as a source of con- 
fusion, and it concerns his discussion of description. He says that he is 
not concerned with the reporting of facts as such, but with their 
‘translation’ into a cultural equivalent, and with the appositeness of a 
characterization of those facts. Now if there is one thing which writers 
like Cicourel, Garfinkel and others have clearly demonstrated—and, 
curiously, they go unmentioned by Runciman, whose scholarship is 
prodigiously wide—it is that the task of describing so-called simple 
facts, to say nothing of the more complex task of establishing equivalence 
and appositeness, is highly problematic in itself. (Whether these writers 
will succeed in adducing rules to cope with these problems, is another 
matter; and perhaps they have already jettisoned that task in favour of 
adducing rules which merely show what sort of thing the description of 
sociological facts is.) But surely the problem of conveying the feel of 
historical or ethnographic facts, even those relating to one’s own society 
in the present, is often a more complex version of the problem of report- 
ing what they are. And where it is not simply this, surely it is also a 
problem of interpretation which involves debate over whether a parti- 
cular rule of interpretation—which is possibly a causal hypothesis in 
disguise—either applies or holds, or both. Consider the following 
example which is, I think, of the type Runciman refers to: let us say 
that a Sovietologist refers to the Stalinist period as one of ‘institu- 
tionalized paranoid behaviour in the political sphere’. He may do so 
to imply that all was mad and, therefore, not to be judged by normal 
standards. But, if he is to use this as an apposite, descriptive character- 
ization, he must also be held to imply a number of other things: that 
once fear of political rivals was established, it became generalized so 
that all who were politically active at a certain level became political 
rivals; second, that allegations of wrong-doing became the order of the 
day; and third, that phantasy, rather than reality thinking, became 
increasingly predominant in the attribution of ‘bad’ intentions, and so 
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on; and, finally, that all of this made it easier for a probably paranoid 
—if not somewhat paranoiac leader—to maintain his hold on powcr 
and to generate an atmosphere in which other political leaders would 
be policed, and in which the police would, themselves, be disposed to 
police one another, thereby constantly seeking conspiracies among 
their own number. This characterization could then compete with 
another which asserted simply that Stalin and certain trusted sup- 
porters deliberately and realistically invented allegations for obvious 
political ends, and that the leader conceded the right of others to do 
this in order to ensure their loyalty. And both characterizations could 
then compete with a third which asserted that the logic of the political 
situation created real conspiracies which could either be dealt with 
ruthlessly or allowed to succeed, thereby destroying both leader and 
plans. And, obviously, other characterizations could be thought of, ad 
infinitum, to compete with these three, including those which combine 
elements from them. Now if the competition between these character- 
izations is to be joined—one hesitates to say settled—then it can be 
started at the level of simple reporting and identifying of facts: did 
people really conspire against leaders? Did leaders consciously invent 
conspiracies knowing what they were doing? Is there evidence of 
phantasy and genuine unconscious projection? Possibly these ‘facts’ 
cannot be established; and possibly there never was or never will be 
any way of establishing them. But the process of establishing them 
requires the use of countless assumptions or hypotheses. At another level 
the question then becomes that of the degree to which certain factors 
can be said to have operated or to have produced significant results: 
that is, results which had more obvious consequences for the events 
being described (and interpreted, and explained). This too involves the 
use of causal hypotheses, ‘understanding,’ and so on. This is not the 
example which Runciman chose—namely, whether Nuer religion is or 
is not a religion of fear—but it is of the same sort. 

Of course, one can agree only too readily with Runciman, that the 
problem of deciding between one characterization and another may 
well be intractable, and that one can think of no rules which would 
render a decision; but one can think of a number of rules which would 
help, in principle, to render one; however, the chief difficulty, apart 
from that of getting the required evidence, and of weighing one bit of 
evidence against another, is that of establishing whether a description 
of a simple fact, in the sense of just identifying it, is accurate. Whether 
description is or is not, in this sense, also a problem of the natural 
sciences, one can only find Runciman’s conclusion that the search for 
rules of appositeness be left to philosophers no less preposterous than 
Evans-Pritchard’s suggestion, which Runciman quotes, that there is a 
point in the description of religious experience at which the anthro- 
pologist must bow out and the theologian bow in. 
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Runciman’s claim to have been primarily concerned to contribute 
to the philosophy of the social sciences (despite his denial of being 
a philosopher) can now be appraised. What he has to say about the 
role of laws in explanation, though it will provoke disagreement in 
some quarters, is in no way original, though there are perhaps one or 
two points of clarification for which he should be credited. On the 
subject of description, although Runciman does present certain aspects 
of a problem in a new light, he fails to come to grips with the whole 
issue satisfactorily. However, on the question of value-relevance, 
Runciman offers both a clarification of the problem and a proposal for 
its solution which possibly stand unrivalled in the literature of sociology. 

The true merit of this densely, but elegantly written, book lies first 
in its contribution to the understanding of Max Weber’s methodological 
views and of their relevance for his own work and, indeed, for that of 
others, and secondly, in the linking of Weber’s arguments, and of the 
critique of them, with more recent contributions to a range of problems 
on which Weber anticipated so much of what has recently passed for 
original thought. Runciman’s impressive scholarship, his command of 
the apposite example or analogy, his subtle sociological intelligence and 
philosophical sensibility, all commend him as an unrivalled commenta- 
tor on this aspect of Weber’s work. 
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Social Order, Reform and 
Revolution 
Bob Jessop Macmillan 1972 189 pp. 


£350 


The author’s aim is boldy conceived: it is 
to bring together normative functional- 
ism, constraint theory, and exchange 
theory in the construction of a ‘symbolic 
model’ of social order and revolution. 
This theoretical integration is achieved 
in two interrelated ways. Firstly, it pro- 
ceeds by emphasizing common elements 
in the sense that all three perspectives are 
concerned with the normative order, 
power, exchange relations, and structural 
differentiation. And secondly, it takes 
concepts from one perspective and re- 
defines or elaborates them in terms of 
another. The Marxist concept of con- 
tradiction, for instance, is extended by 
joining it with a Parsonian typology of 
power, and arguing that contradictions 
may emerge within or between any of 
Parsons’ power systems. The argument 
also makes use of the distinction between 
centre and periphery (approximately 
rulers and ruled), and a discussion of 
cultural systems points to those of their 
characteristics which render them vul- 
nerable. 

The symbolic model of social order, 
finally arrived at, postulates alternative 
sets of conditions which favour stability. 
Simplifying a little, social order is likely 
where all have equal power and rewards, 
or where the centre has power and the 
periphery has rewards, or where an ex- 
ploitative centre has such control over 
the expectations of the periphery that the 
latter does not experience deprivation. 
Conversely, social disorder is likely where 


a monolithic centre with limited cultural 
power is confronted by an exploited 
periphery, or where in a differentiated 
power centre one of the power systems is 
beset by emerging contradictions leading 
to controversy over reward distribution 
and the articulation of discontent by 
marginal groups. These models of order 
and disorder are followed by empirical 
illustration using a variety of case studies 
ranging from primitive societies to con- 
temporary Northern Ireland. 

The thesis is carefully and closely 
argued, though I think it is not entirely 
faithful to its declared aim of integrating 
different perspectives, in that it derives 
more from the normative functionalist 
position than from the others. On the key 
question of the cultural system this is seen 
as a cause, rather than an effect, of the 
maintenance of the status quo. And it 
might be objected that exchange theory 
is not sufficiently developed at a macro- 
sociological level to be treated as equal to 
the other perspectives: its value is rather 
that it is a bridge between them. 

The conclusions are a little disappoint- 
ing after the rigour and excitement of the 
preceding argument; in particular, the 
models of social order are not striking and 
only one of them is applicable to ad- 
vanced societies. This, however, is 
countered by the subtlety of the second 
model of social disorder, where a differ- 
entiated centre experiences emergent 
contradictions. The value of this formu- 
lation is shown in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of the Weimar Republic and of 
Northern Ireland. 

Finally, it might be argued that the 
author is over cautious in disclaiming the 
production of predictive theory: his 
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models, after all, embrace both structural 

determinants and actors’ orientations— 
an advance on some previous theories. 

P. A. Lawrence 

University of Strathclyde 


Emile Durkheim: Selected 
Writings 

Anthony Giddens (ed.) Cambridge 
University Press 1972 x + 272 pp. 
£3°60 (£1-20 paper) 


Politics and Sociology in the 
Thought of Max Weber 
Anthony Giddens Macmillan 1972 64pp. 


Gop (paper) 


For the last few years the author has 
been conducting (to use his own words) 
‘a reappraisal of the leading themes in the 
writings of those thinkers who established 
the main theoretical and conceptual 
foundations of modern sociology’. This 
enterprise, undertaken with all the 
author’s impressive scholarship and 
brilliant powers of analysis, has given 
its most mature fruit so far in a book, 
Capitalism and Modern Social Theory: An 
Analysis of the Writings of Marx, Durkheim 
and Max Weber (Cambridge University 
Press), which will probably remain for 
years the standard treatment of its 
theme. Furthermore, the same enterprise 
has yielded much high-grade fall-out in 
the form of articles and now of these two 
books. 

The first is a collection of writings 
culled from the whole Durkheim corpus 
and organized, let us say, Bottomore and 
Rubel fashion: i.e., the units of the volume 
are thirteen chapters, each setting a 
theme around which are clustered ex- 
cerpts (on average, I would say, three 
pages in length) from twelve books and 
twenty-one articles, reviews or essays by 
Durkheim. The chapters make up a well- 
arranged succession of themes, ranging 
from the substantive and epistemological 
features of the discipline of sociology to 
the social bases of education, religion and 
science, through the nature of ‘moral 
obligation, duty and freedom’, the in- 


stitutional structure of modern society 
and industry in particular, socialism and 
the state. Within each chapter, further- 
more, the progress of the argument is 
usefully signposted by section titles. 
Naturally, in order to obtain this im- 
pressive thematic range (embodying a 
much more differentiated and internally 
articulated set of theoretical concerns than 
is attributed to Durkheim in any other 
source known to myself) Giddens has 
found it necessary to disperse his ex- 
cerpts from most sources into a number 
of chapters, thus bracketing to some 
extent the explicit topical concern of 
some writings: the numerous excerpts 
from Suicide, for instance, do not amount 
to a sustained discussion of the social 
phenomenon of suicide; but that is what 
one finds ad nauseam in most other 
discussions of and selections from that 
book anyway. The source whose imme- 
diate argument has been least disas- 
sembled away is Division du travail, since 
Giddens expressly places this book at the 
centre of his own reconstruction of 
Durkheim’s thought and thus draws 
from it enough excerpts to convey not 
only its ‘deep structure’ but also its 
surface content. The point of thus 
emphasizing Division has been argued by 
Giddens on numerous occasions (and 
here in the Introduction): it lies in 
displaying a much less monochromatic 
and monotone Durkheim than has been 
painted and sung by other interpreters, 
notably Parsons and Nisbet. Division 
(Giddens argues) is emphatically a book 
about change, deeply concerned with 
institutional structures, and thoroughly 
‘dualistic? (my own term). Thus, a 
Durkheim re-read entirely in the light of 
Division cannot be (as Parsons’ and 
Nisbet’s is) obsessed with the problem 
of order and with the necessity of solving 
it through the surrender of individual 
autonomy to the supremacy of society. 
True; and yet I feel that Giddens’ 
reading of Durkheim is not as much at 
variance with Parsons’ and Nisbet’s as it 
seems at first. After all, no matter how 
different the adjectives ‘mechanical’ and 
‘organic’ are, they are both attached to 
the same noun, ‘solidarity’, which to me 
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seems very much of a synonym for 
‘order’. Furthermore, by himself arguing 
that all institutional structures, no 
matter how diverse, must constitute 
the embodiment of a moral ideal, in 
turn endowed with religious significance, 
Giddens (it seems to me) basically 
accepts the ‘monistic’ reading he sup- 
posedly attacks. 

In any case this selection from Durk- 
heim’s writings, however a thése, does not 
stand or fall with the thèse itself, since it 
constitutes an excellent editorial job. My 
sole complaint concerns the lack of a 
proper bibliographical apparatus. Only 
the primary sources in French are listed, 
without mentioning the publisher, and 
giving only the date of the edition used 
by Giddens; the dates of first publication 
of the major books (and a handful of 
titles from the secondary literature) can 
be retrieved from the Introduction, but 
even this is of little help with the pos- 
thumous books. In spite of a claim on the 
book’s jacket, the reader will thus find it 
impossible to rearrange chronologically 
the excerpts in order to prove or disprove 
Giddens’ argument for the persistent 
relevance of the master ideas of Division 
within the evolution of Durkheim’s 
thought. Finally, the reader is nowhere 
told that there now exist two handy 
French collections of most of the pre- 
viously uncollected essays and reviews 
which Giddens knows and uses so well. 

Politics and Sociology in the Thought of 
Max Weber completes and occasionally 
synthesizes the treatment of Weber in 
Capitalism and Modern Social Theory by 
focusing on his political thought, and 
particularly on the masterly contri- 
butions Weber made (as a scholar, as a 
critic and observer, and as a partisan) to 
the debate on late-imperial and early- 
post-war German politics. From my own 
acquaintance with the considerable con- 
troversy this theme has recently aroused 
I would say that Giddens, in spite of the 
minimal length of his own contribution, 
provides a fair and well-grounded ap- 
praisal of the issues. Some of these are: 
Webex’s position vis-à-vis socialism; the 
conflict between representative institu- 
tions and parties on the one hand, the 
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bureaucratic establishment of the State 
on the other; the vacuum of political 
leadership left by Bismarck’s dismissal 
and the possible social bases of a political 
personnel fit to fill that vacuum; the 
inadequacies both of an ‘ethical’ ap- 
proach to politics and of narrowly under- 
stood, machiavellian Realpolitik as two 
polarities in the troubled, antinomy- 
ridden bourgeois view of the political 
world. 

After sketching Weber’s career and his 
main writings on these issues, Giddens 
traces the impact of his political concerns 
on other themes in his sociology, pointing 
up for instance the components of the 
German political situation which are, so 
to speak, sublimated into his types of 
legitimate domination; it is a pity that 
here he has not specified the limitations 
of Weber’s ideal type of bureaucracy 
arising from its being largely based on 
the example of Prussian officialdom. A 
final section, as Giddens says, ‘reverses’ 
this perspective by pointing up the im- 
pact of Weber’s sociological framework 
of analysis upon his political writings: 
this requires a necessarily hurried review 
of the methodological foundations and of 
the major conceptual building blocks of 
that framework. 

I have only one criticism of this meaty 
and well-written little book. Whereas in 
the Durkheim volume we are offered, of 
this author, a more open-ended and 
diverse image than we are accustomed to, 
these pages present Weber’s thought as 
conceptually less rich and differentiated 
than ought to be the case. Some years 
back Aron and Bendix, seeking to enrich 
the conceptualarmoury of contemporary 
sociology, used Weber to argue the 
irreducibility of ‘the political’ to ‘the 
socio-economic’ and the availability of 
two dimensions, one, let us say, vertical, 
the other horizontal in any comprehen- 
sive image of society. Now Giddens takes 
this argument one step too far and re- 
duces the socio-economic to the political. 
He argues in particular that Weber, as 
against Marx, treats as the most integral 
feature of capitalism not the class system, 
but that bureaucratic specialization of 
tasks which is first and foremost a 
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characteristic of the modern state: thus 
‘rather than generalizing from the eco- 
nomic to the political? as Marx was 
want to do, ‘Weber generalizes from the 
political to the economic’. Now, in his 
view of early twentieth-century Western 
society Weber did emphasize the en- 
croachment of bureaucratic forms of 
administration upon all spheres of social 
existence, including the economy. Yet 
within his broader conceptual system 
capitalism and bureaucracy fell under 
two sharply distinct headings, being 
respectively the modes of orientation of 
economic conduct and the structural and 
procedural modalities of the admini- 
stration of authority (again, a ‘horizontal’ 
vs. a ‘vertical’ theme). If Giddens dealt 
in this booklet only with Weber’s diag- 
nosis of the contemporary situation his 
conceptual fusion of phenomena be- 
longing in such different spheres might 
be acceptable; but since he deals, how- 
ever briefly, also with such general topics 
as Weber’s methodology, his types of 
basic action orientation, etc., that same 
operation becomes misleading or at any 
rate unwarranted. It is also odd that with 
all his marxian and weberian learning 
Giddens should follow Durkheim in 
failing to distinguish systematically be- 
tween social and technical division of 
labour—a distinction which has probably 
some bearing on the problem, whether 
bureaucracy and capitalism belong con- 
ceptually together. 
Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


Science, Values and Politics in Max 
Weber’s Methodology 

H. H. Bruun Copenhagen Munksgaard 
1972 xiv + 300 pp. 


This is a purely analytical study, not 
attempting to develop any sort of critique 
of Weber’s methodological writings, and 
within these limits it is both detailed and 
accurate—although it is too technical to 
serve as an introductory text, and pre- 
supposes some considerable familiarity 
with Weber’s works. The ambition of the 
book is to ‘make clear what Weber actu- 


ally said, and perhaps what he actually 
meant’; but, as the author quite properly 
insists, Weber’s methodological ideas are 
concerned with problems which continue 
to be debated today (viz. the acerbic ex- 
changes between Adorno, Popper and 
others in recent years in German socio- 
logy), and an accurate dissection of these 
ideas has far more than a mere exegetical 
significance. 

Weber did not regard his contributions 
to methodological issues in the social 
sciences as particularly original, and he 
frequently stressed his indebtedness to 
leading contemporary philosophers. His 
objectives, in substantial degree, were 
polemical; he set out to apply to prob- 
lems in the social sciences notions elab- 
orated by specialist philosophers, and 
thereby to effect a critique of certain of 
the dominant trends in history, econo- 
micsand sociology. Inpublishing Weber’s 
methodological essays in book form, 
Marianne Weber used the title Wissen- 
schaftslehre, carrying the implication that 
the papers collected together therein 
could be construed as advancing a 
systematic and rounded philosophy of 
science. Such a view was given more 
concrete expression in the most influen- 
tial early analysis of Weber’s methodo- 
logical views, Alexander von Schetling’s 
Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre—a work 
which Parsons seems to have Grawn upon 
quite heavily in preparing his own ac- 
count of Weber’s writings in The Structure 
of Social Action. But while it may be 
legitimate to try to work out a systematic 
philosophy on the basis of views adopted 
by Weber, understanding of his aims and 
perspectives is greatly facilitated by the 
acceptance that the methodological 
essays are fragmentary and partial in 
character. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising that there are definite logical 
inconsistencies between them, and large 
‘blank spots’ relating to issues that Weber 
nowhere discussed at any length. 

Bruun recognizes this, and makes an 
effort to indicate contradictions and 
obscurities in the original texts, without 
trying to explain them away. The book 
makes a worthwhile addition to the ex- 
isting literature in various ways: it is 
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easily the most intensive and carefully 
documented commentary upon Weber’s 
methodological writings to appear in 
English; it contains some useful material 
upon the philosophical background to 
Weber’s essays—a background which has 
generally been only poorly known by 
English-speaking writers; it refers in de- 
tail to essays which have remained un- 
translated, notably the critiques of 
Roscher and Knies; and, finally, it can 
serve as a helpful interpretative aid for 
the reader who may be at times—or 
frequently—baffled by the turgid density 
and the less than elegant literary style of 
the originals. 

But I also have some reservations about 
the usefulness of the author’s endeavours. 
There are obvious drawbacks (as Bruun 
candidly admits) in attempting any dis- 
cussion of Weber’s methodological essays 
which is severed from a consideration of 
his more empirical works: this is espe- 
cially the case if it be acknowledged 
that the essays were written primarily with 
definite problems of research in mind, 
and were not intended to form an inte- 
grated ‘system’. Moreover, even as an 
analysis of Weber’s methodologial con- 
tributions, the book is restricted in scope. 
Bruun concentrates wholly upon dis- 
cussing Weber’s treatment of the con- 
nections between values, scientific en- 
quiry and political conduct, almost 
completely ignoring his so-called ‘metho- 
dological individualism’—but I believe 
that the latter is immediately relevant to 
the interpretation of Weber’s views upon 
other ‘problems of philosophy and 
method. 

Anthony Giddens 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Trends in General Systems Theory 
George F. Klir (ed) Wiley 1972 
vii + 462 pp. £8-00 


Not so many years ago general systems 
theory appeared to be making an im- 
portant and fruitful impact upon the 
development of sociology. However, 
accusations of conservatism, positivism 
and the like became so generalized in the 
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late 1960s that the word ‘system’ has 
become one of the key pejorative terms of 
British sociology. It has indeed become 
commonplace to counterpose a whole 
range of preferred perspectives to that of 
‘system’—process, action, control, dia- 
lectic, praxis, and so on. And yet anyone 
with but the most fleeting acquaintance 
with general systems theory will know 
that not merely are such terms incom- 
patible with a systems perspective, some, 
if not all, of them are perfectly in line 
with the philosophy, ontology, episte- 
mology and methodology of systems 
analysis. Among numerous elements of 
irony in this peculiar—and one might 
also say intellectually irresponsible, in- 
deed philistine—situation is, to take but 
one example, the mysterious attempt 
to regard system paradigmicity as en- 
tailing mechanistic conceptions of the 
sociocultural world. Nothing could of 
course be further from the truth. General 
systems theory developed in specific re- 
action against the classical natural sci- 
ence tendency to view the world as a 
collection of isolated parts and to attempt 
to derive the properties of the whole 
directly from properties of parts. In a 
word general systems theory has always 
been concerned with relations, relations 
between relations, and so on. 
Undoubtedly much of the resistance to 
systems perspectives derived from con- 
fusion about distinctions—now well in- 
tegrated into general systems theory it- 
self—between real systems, conceptual 
systems and abstracted systems. In 
particular, ultra-Parsonian views pre- 
vailed concerning the ontological validity 
of what started out in Parsons’ early work 
as a mixture of conceptual systems 
(theories as sets of interrelated concepts) 
and abstracted systems (subclasses of 
conceptual systems presumptively corres- 
ponding with reality or segments there- 
of). The fusion of conceptual and ab- 
stracted systems, on the one hand, with 
real systems, on the other, severely 
retarded the progress of systems per- 
spectives, not to speak of systems 
theories, in sociology. All the same it 
remains an amazing indicator of the 
immaturity of our discipline that to this 
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day many people who claim to be sym- 
bolic interactionists, ethnomethodolo- 
gists, phenomenologists or whatever (to 
name but a few of our current fads and 
foibles) can not merely deny the sensi- 
bility of conceiving of the socicultural 
world as being really systemic in character 
(at least a viable position) but also deny 
that their conceptual apparatus and 
modes of methodological selection (i.e., 
their processes of abstraction from 
reality) are in some way free from 
systemness. It would seem that denial of 
the latter types of systematization are 
simple and straightforwardly arguments 
in favour of undisciplined thought and 
expression. 

In any case it seems absurd that living 
as we do in a world increasingly domin- 
ated by concern with ecosystems, systems 
of economic exploitation, participation 
in and control over large-scale bureau- 
cratic organizations, and so on, so many 
sociologists should wish to establish the 
one-best-way virtues of perspectives and 
theories that provide no leverage, analy- 
tic or political, on precisely such pheno- 
mena. To be sure system theories have to 
date been neglectful of cultural and 
phenomenological themes—but there is 
nothing in general systems theory which 
automatically or inherently rejects such 
facets of the sociological enterprise. In 
fact slowly but surely systems theories are 
beginning to incorporate these. 

Klir has brought together a very useful 
selection of recent contributions to general 
systems theory. Many of these are highly 
technical, some demanding quite a high 
degree of mathematical proficiency. 
Others such as the essay by Milsum on 
hierarchial basis of living systems suffer 
from glaring sociological ignorance. 
Probably the most valuable section for 
those with well developed sympathies for 
the systems approach is that which deals 
with three formal theories of general 
systems (essays by Orchard, Mesarovic 
and Wymore). The only explicitly 
sociological contribution comes from 
Buckley, who writes somewhat elliptically 
on the ways in which a systems based 
epistemology can come to terms with a 
variety of recent developments, in- 


cluding sociological phenomenology, so- 
ciolinguistics and information theory. 
The mos: valuable piece for those 
relatively unacquainted with general 
systems theory is undoubtedly that of 
Bertalanffy who exposes in a single essay 
nearly every salient aspect of the problem 
area. 

Klir’s collection contains a vast number 
of references and the book is enhanced by 
each contributor offering a number of 
problems for further discussion. Most of 
these have been carefully and adventur- 
ously thought out. This feature of the 
book makes it particularly useful for 
teaching. 

Roland Robertson 
University of York 


Class, Codes and Control, Volume 
1: Theoretical Studies Towards a 
Sociology of Language 

Basil Bernstein London Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1971 238 pp. £3:00 


This book contains eleven of Basil 
Bernstein’s papers published between 
1958 and 1971; the five published before 
1963 include the more important theo- 
retical and empirical papers while the 
later ones are largely theoretical state- 
ments concerning either the general 
model of cultural transmission which 
forms the central theme of his work or 
related issues such as the notion of 
‘compensatory education’. 

Two lines of conceptual development 
stand out in the book. The first centres 
around the notion of codes. In the early 
papers, while there was a tendency to 
distinguish their linguistic and psycho- 
logical dimensions, it was possible to give 
a general definition of the kind, “They 
can be defined, on a linguistic level, in 
terms of the probability of predicting for 
any one speaker which syntactic elements 
will be used to organize meaning.’ (p. 
76.) This position was subjected to two 
critiques by other writers: firstly, Bern- 
stein’s empirical papers did not operate 
directly with the criterion of predicta- 
bility; secondly, and more importantly, 
there was the question of contextual 
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variation in language use. In his later 
work Bernstein emphasizes that the codes 
are not speech variants peculiar to spe- 
cific contexts. He argues that restricted 
code users may, in certain contexts, use a 
range of complex linguistic constructions 
but that these constructions are more 
context specific than those of the ela- 
borated code user. Four critical social- 
izing contexts are distinguished in this 
respect—regulative, instructional, imagi- 
native and interpersonal. ‘If these four 
contexts are realized through the pre- 
dominant use of restricted speech variants 
... then I infer that the deep structure of 
the communication is controlled by a 
restricted code.’ (p. 198). Thus, whether 
there are restricted code users and 
whether they are co-extensive with the 
working class sections of the population 
becomes empirically problematic in a 
way which is not resolved by most 
empirical work to date. It might be that 
variations in the incidence of these con- 
texts rather than in their linguistic 
realization is of more significance with 
regard to variation in  sociolization 
patterns. Furthermore, for this reviewer 
the notion of codes as controlling ‘deep 
structure’ is both conceptually and em- 
pirically obscure. 

The second line of development has 
focused on the systems of social relations 
which foster variation in speech patterns. 
Certain themes are consistent throughout 
the work here (e.g. the more explicit 
negotiation of intent in middle class 
homes) but more recently, and especially 
in Chapter 8 of this book, a highly 
original approach to parent-child con- 
trol processes has emerged. This leads to 
interesting empirical predictions in the 
control sphere but the analysis is less 
well elaborated for the other non-regula- 
tory contexts which Bernstein defines as 
critical. In the last analysis the contents 
of the later papers can only be evaluated 
in the light of the research which is 
reported in the other volumes in this 
series. On this question, however, the 
author strikes a pessimistic note. “The 
greatest sadness is that after 12 years I 
think the theory is sufficiently explicit to 
stand detailed exploration at both con- 
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ceptual and empirical levels, but this is 

now too late for our research.’ (Intro- 
duction, p. 17) 

_ A, J. Wootton 

University of Aberdeen 


Journalists at Work. Specialist 
Correspondents: Their News 
Organizations, News Sources, and 
Competitor-colleagues 

Jeremy Tunstall London Constable 1971 


304 pp. £3°50 


The Making of a Television 

Series: a Case Study in the Sociology 
of Culture 

Philip Elliott Constable 1972 180 pp. 


£200 


These two works are amongst the first 
full-scale sociological studies of the social 
situation and occupational roles of 
‘communicators’. Given the ever-growing 
importance of mass media, as, amongst 
other things, instruments of legitimation, 
analysis of their operators and operations 
is imperative and timely. 

Mr Tunstall’s book marks a theoretical 
advance in the study of newsgathering, 
and presents us (primarily) with inter- 
view results concerning some 200 special- 
ist correspondents employed by 23 
British national news organizations. He 
argues that journalism is, as an occu- 
pation, ‘indeterminate and segmented’ 
(p. 10), lacking, for example, a clear 
career structure and ‘professional’ status 
(p. 61). 

News organizations (editorial depart- 
ments within media organizations) are 
characterized as involving non-routine 
work (p. 25). The specialist fields 
studied are related to particular goals 
pursued organizationally: non-revenue 
(e.g. foreign), mixed (e.g. education), 
audience (e.g. football), and advertising 
(e.g. motoring). Lobby journalism has 
‘mixed goals but is institutionally peculiar 
enough to warrant separate detailed 
study’ (see his Lobby Correspondents). 
Internal bargaining between factions 
results in the establishment of a stable 
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‘coalition’ audience-revenue goal (p. 
54). 

In relation to the question of autonomy 
and control, newsgatherers’ relations to 
the ‘processors ’on the news-desk are ex- 
amined, as are the varying ways sources 
are handled. 

The key theme is a concern with how 
many effective ‘media voices’ there are in 
Britain. The sociological findings reveal 
that at least 36-5 per cent of the specialists 
have ‘partnerships’—collusive relation- 
ships with ‘competitor-colleagues’ in- 
volving information pooling and ex- 
change (p. 242). Clearly the ‘official’ 
story of perfect competition amongst 
members of the press must be viewed 
sceptically given the oligopolistic reality 
pace IPC and Lord Thomson, although 
Mr Tunstall argues we musn’t fall prey 
to conspiracy theories. 

But it is odd in a work of such general 
sophistication to find an adherence to the 
model of pure competition as the opera- 
ting ideal. And if there were ‘more 
voices’? Would we then really hear very 
different things from atomized experts 
monitoring their chunks of reality? 
Surely, the shared meanings (news 
values) of the group would leave us with 
an unchanged picture. 

Mr Elliott’s book would indeed appear 
to deny the possibility of such a Mann- 
heimian multi-perspectivism. He thinks 
that, at least in the case of television, 
‘What is said is the unplanned product of 
following accepted producticn routines 
within established organizational sys- 
tems’, and thatit is necessarily ‘fundamen- 
tally supportive’ of consensus and the 
status quo (pp. 165-6). 

Again we are urged to avoid crude 
conspiracy theories and to seek out the 
causes of ‘cultural repetition and con- 
tinuity’ (p. {147) in the nature of tele- 
vision production. 

In order to do this he provides us with 
a suggestive ‘phenomenological’ account 
of how a production team in ATV made 
seven programmes in the series The 
Nature of Prejudice during 1967. The focus 
of the book is on the crucial intermediary 
position occupied by communicators and 
their organizations, and how images of 


‘society as source’ are mediated to 
‘society as audience’, The process of pro- 
duction was observed to explain the 
‘genesis of cultural output’. To match 
producers’ intentions with audience 
perceptions a panel study (ch. 6) was 
conducted by thelate Roger Brown which 
yields highly specific results: ‘prejudice’ 
was widely seen as ‘colour prejudice’; 
and the widely differing expectations of 
audiences made it difficult to give an 
unambiguous definition of the ‘success’ of 
the programmes. Indeed, both authors 
stress lack of knowledge of and interest 
in audiences on the part of communi- 
cators. 

Various constraints limit producers’ 
choices: the early selection of certain 
subjects for coverage had enduring 
effects (p. 28), time slot and budget 
considerations have stylistic implications 
as production staff think in terms of pro- 
gramme types to fit the limits (p. 30). 
The choice of suitable contacts for 
consultation or use is limited by the 
team’s personal contacts and their 
‘visibility’ through other media: the 
‘media culture’ defines some people as 
important, and by making them publicly 
available tends to ensure they will be 
called upon again. But performers can 
affect ‘content’: they may not accept or 
understand producers’ definitions of the 
situation (p. 62). Likewise, the inability 
of the production staff in its turn to under- 
stand ‘social’ prejudice meant this sub- 
ject was not included in the series. A 
clear general question therefore arises: 
‘What other things they cannot under- 
stand do communicators screen out?’ A 
further factor affecting selections, says 
Mr Elliott, is the desire to keep the 
audience’s attention whatever the impli- 
cations for communication. 

Both books extend our knowledge of 
the ‘professional ideologies’ and prac- 
tices of communicators, and both have 
something of a melioristic thrust, though 
Mr Elliott seems to doubt we can tinker 
effectively and points to reconstruction. 
We are left concerned with the adequacy 
of what mediators mediate. 

Philip Schlesinger 
L.S.E. Graduate School 
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Behind Ghetto Walls: Black 
Families in a Federal Slum 

Lee Rainwater Allen Lane the Penguin 
Press 1971 446 pp. £5°25 


Rainwater’s book represents the results of 
much that has been happening to social 
scientists in the field of race relations 
, since the mid-1g60s. Firstly he has 
moved away from the magisterial style 
of many scholars who treated members 
of minority groups as the objects of 
study, to be classified, counted and tabu- 
lated for the benefit of a hypothetical 
social welfare elite. Instead Rainwater 
lets the blacks speak for themselves. The 
chapters based on recordings of blacks 
talking must be almost unique in socio- 
logical literature: we are presented with 
authentic eavesdropping rather than the 
field-worker’s reportage. The general 
reader will find these sections revealing 
and moving. Nonetheless this raw 
material does not readily lend itself to 
direct theoretical argument, for this we 
need to be much more selective in our 
use of field material. Thus there is a 
slight disjunction between the raw 
material in the chapters written by the 
subjects, and the more theoretical chap- 
ters which are situated between them 

This lack of ‘fit? between some of the 
chapters is entirely tolerable because it 
arises from the complete openness and 
honesty of the presentation. Our field 
material and our theories never fit as 
snugly as we might have hoped and so 
we trim one or the other accordingly. In 
Rainwater’s work we can recognize all 
the problems we have encountered, but 
they are presented frankly and not tidied 
away. 

The data from a survey carried out 
during the period of study is used in a 
rather muted way to support evidence 
from the open-ended participant studies. 
Whilst the move towards more qualitita- 
tive approaches to research is welcome 
it seems a pity not to include at least a 
summary of the ‘hard’ data. This would 
help reduce the ‘how typical?’ anxiety 
induced by the participant approach. 

The second way in which Behind Ghetto 
Walls represents a change in the orien- 
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tation of social scientists is that the analy- 
sis steps away from policy evaluation— 
the original intention of the study— 
towards becoming a study of the con- 
sequences of the inequalities of American 
society on negro families. Rainwater’s 
thesis is that the equation ‘White cupidity 
creates negro suffering’ should be re- 
placed with: ‘White cupidity creates 
structural conditions highly inimical to 
basic social adaptation to which negroes 
adapt by social and personal responses 
which serve to sustain the individual in 
his punishing world but also generate 
aggressiveness towards the self and others. 
(This) results in suffering directly in- 
flicted by negroes on themselves and on 
others.’ Rainwater thus uses his field 
material to spell out the personally and 
socially destructive ways in which ne- 
groes adapt to the realities of life in the 
federal slum. A complex causal'chain is 
thus elaborated with great detail and 
sympathy. The main focus of the material 
is on the early and eventful part of the 
negro life-cycle, concentrating especially 
on parent-child conflicts, adolescence 
and sexuality. 

In doing this Rainwater sweeps away 
notions of the ‘culture of poverty’ and 
looks at the basic effects of low income 
and lack of opportunity on negro youth. 
These effects are not ‘cultural’, selected 
out by choice on the basis of beliefs or 
customs amongst negroes, they are im- 
posed as part of the fundamental structure 
of inequality in American society. 

The book concludes with a brief dis- 
cussion of the failures of policy and some 
rather lame proposals for employing the 
poor. This book is mandatory reading for 
students of race relations, has much to 
say to students of social policy, and is 
deserving of a place on reading lists for 
methodology courses. The humanity and 
commitment of the author is never con- 
cealed by the professionalism and skill 
with which the material is presented—a 
factor which perhaps adds to the authen- 
ticity of the data. 

A Robert S. Moore 
University of Aberdeen 
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Prejudice and Tolerance in Ulster: 
a Study of Neighbours and 
‘Strangers’ in a Border Community 
Rosemary Harris Manchester University 
Press 1972 234 pp. £3:00 


Most of the field work on which this book 
was based was carried out in 1952-3, but 
the author, a social anthropologist, was 
able to return to ‘Ballybeg’ until 1965. 
By use of a form of social network analy- 
sis, Dr Harris is able to show how rural 
Protestant and Catholic farmers. were 
able to live side by side, and in what 
ways they could and could not relate to 
each other. The paradox of superficially 
close relationships which mask deep 
separation is most skilfully revealed, but 
the book is tantalizing against the back- 
ground of day-to-day headlines, since 
one cannot know what is happening in a 
‘Ballybeg’ today. 

The book is extremely clearly written, 
and must be a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of grassroots cleavage, 
whether it is viewed under the race- 
relations rubric, or that of pluralism. It is 
particularly illuminating when material 
is given which suggests how lower-class 
Protestants used the Orange Order as an 
arena legitimately to express hostility to 
the upper-class Protestants; or when Dr 
Harris argues that neighbours of different 
faiths went out of their way to cooperate 
with each other in order to avoid ap- 
pearing prejudiced. 

Equally clear is the distinction be 
tween individual behaviour, and that 
of the individual in an institutional 
setting. For example, a Protestant hill- 
farmer stopped working his Jand to show 
respect at the death of a Catholic neigh- 
bour, and women of the two faiths visited 
each other’s homes for entertainment. 
But every major institution in the commu- 
nity—social and sports clubs, political 
parties, schools, churches, was organized 
to separate Catholics and Protestants. 

In her last chapter Dr Harris reviews 
recent issues in race relations, ethnicity 
and pluralism, and she is able to point 
out weaknesses in several leading theo- 
retical frameworks. But the real strength 
of the book is in the clarity of its detailed 


ethnographic descriptions. ‘Ballybeg’ 
should of course have been further 
studied since August 1969, and perhaps 
this book will encourage someone to do 
so. The findings may now be depressingly 
different. 
Peter Loizos 
LSE, 


Social Change 
Robert Nisbet (ed.) Basil Blackwell 1972 
vii + 270 pp. £3:00 (£1'50 paper) 


The concept of social change falls ex- 
actly into the category of concepts with 
which, the dust jacket tells, the ‘Key 
Concepts in the Social Sciences’ series 
aims to deal. It is fundamental and it is 
‘all too often loosely used’. A study which 
linked analytic depth, and a comparative 
approach, in the context of rigorous 
substantive material would be welcome 
indeed. In approaching this task, Pro- 
fessor Nisbet has assembled ten contri- 
butions from a range of authors which 
illustrate the theme he develops in an 
introductory chapter. These contribu- 
tions are reprints of previously published 
material and range in substance from 
W. F. Ogburn’s discussion of cultural per- 
sistence and change in general to Donald 
A. Schon’s system analysis of the welfarc 
oftheblindin the U.S. ; from Lynn White’s 
discussion of the impact of the heavy 
plough on northern European socicty to 
Elting E. Morison’s study of continuous 
aim firing in the Navy. But interesting 
and stimulating as these extracts are the 
volume stands or falls by the editor’s own 


introduction. For, although the author . 


would no doubt protest at the description 
of these selections as illustrative, they are 
not tightly woven into the argument. 

In essence, Professor Nisbet’s theme is 
this. Firstly, persistence not change is the 
fundamental characteristic of human 
society. Secondly, we must be careful to 
distinguish different types of change, in 
particular changes which have the nature 
of a ‘readjustment in the equilibrium of a 
social structure’ from those which con- 
stitute a ‘change of type’ of the social 
structure. The latter changes are the 
main concern here. In particular, such 
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changes are discontinuous and do notarise 
by the cumulation of small scale changes. 
‘They are not inherent in the social struc- 
ture but arise from occurrences which 
fora time disrupt the normal flow of life. 

This emphasis on ‘the event’ is in- 
evitable given the model of a persistent 
social structure and the exclusion of 
cumulative changes, butsuchan approach 
is surely unnecessarily restricted. It 
appears to arise from Professor Nisbet’s 
rejection of immanent change as a 
deterministic principle. But the rejection 
of this principle does not involve the 
rejection of the cumulation of numerous 
small changes occurring on a quasi- 
random basis. Theauthor’s response to this 
line of criticism appears to be that al- 
though cumulative change is logically 
possible it does not empirically occur. It 
is true that on the basis of Professor Nis- 
bet’s assembled examples (some of which 
could hardly be described as empirical 
in any strict sense), the emphasis on 
discontinuous change appears on the 
whole to be justified but it would have 
been possible to collect alternative ex- 
amples which placed emphasis rather on 
cumulative changes. In the contribution 
by Rose on race relations and by Nisbet 
himselfon the State and the family, it is in 
fact difficult to disentangle the various 
kinds of change in a clear-cut way. 

If the aim of the book is indeed ‘to 
clarify concepts and establish rigour in 
their use’ then it does not succeed be- 
cause there is not sufficient analytical 
depth in the introductory scheme. A 
comprehensive taxonomy might have 
served the student better than a selective 
argument. However, the argument does 
open up some issues for discussion and the 
illustrative examples are usefully col- 
lected together. 

A. R. Emerson 
University of East Anglia 


The Emergence of Civilisation: The 
Cyclades and the Aegean in the 
Third Millennium B.C. 

Colin Renfrew London Methuen 1972 
595 PP. £14°75 


Sociologists in Britain have shown little 
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interest in the work of prehistorians, 
other than that of V. Gordon Childe 
perhaps. Prehistorians for their part tend 
to be exclusively preoccupied with 
establishing the material record of past 
societies, avoiding confrontation with 
broader ethnological issues. 

Colin Renfrew’s book signifies a 
revival among’ British prehistorians of 
interest in patterns of development of 
civilization and in its explanation. 

Childe had rejected the simple diffu- 
sionist views of Elliot Smith and others, 
arguing instead that the three great 
irrigation civilizations of Mesopotamia, 
the Nile and the Indus Valleys arose 
independently; and that once established 
the new culture spread from there to 
secondary centres. Renfrew does not 
accept even such modified diffusionism, 
holding that cultural changes in the 
Aegean in the third millennium »B.c. can- 
not at all adequately be accounted for by 
diffusion from the Middle East. Deriving 
ideas from prehistorians in America 
(where archaeology forms an integral 
part of the ‘science of culture’) and from 
social science generally, he attempts to 
show by utilizing a systems model that 
the emergence of civilization in this area 
was essentially an autonomous develop- 
ment, in which olive cultivation and 
craft specialization were of particular 
importance. 

Obviously, the validity of this thesis 
greatly depends on the handling of the 
archaeological evidence, so that a full 
assessment is beyond this reviewer’s 
competence. However, the author’s 
account is extremely clear and fully 
documented: problems of extrapolation 
from the material data and of explanation 
in terms of a systems approach are 
recognized, but not allowed to obstruct 
the presentation of what appears to be a 
formidable case. 

Advances in the interpretation of pre- 
historic data, well attested here, mean 
that sociologists can no longer afford to 
ignore the evidence from prehistoric 
societies. For its challenge to evolution- 
ary theory, and also for its partial yet 
nonetheless valuable outline of the 
social structure of early Aegean society 
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(especially of the emergent ‘principalities’ 

of Minoan—Mycenaean times), this study 

deserves the attention of all concerned 

with the broader comparative study of 
human societies. 

Rodin Oakley 

Bedford College 


The Scientist’s Role in Society: 
a Comparative Study 

Joseph Ben-David Prentice-Hall 1971 
207 pp. £1:20 


Joseph Ben-David has made a substantive 
contribution to the sociology of science 
with this book. He examines the emer- 
gence of the role of the scientist and the 
factors affecting the growth of science 
within a comparative, historical frame- 
work, using material from ancient 
Greece, Renaissance Italy, France, 
Britain, Germany and modern America. 
The weakest chapter of the book is the 
one on modern America, which becomes 
very like a micro-sociology of American 
higher education, an approach Ben- 
David has tried to avoid in the rest of the 
book. 

Traditional societies like ancient 
Greece, China, India and Egypt, pro- 
duced some science in the form of 
empirically tested, organized knowledge 
of basic regularities observed in the 
natural world. In these societies, how- 
ever, such knowledge remained em- 
bedded in philosophical, religious and 
mystical systems of thought and action. 
People with the necessary intellectual 
and psychological capacities to produce 
science existed in these societies but, as 
the role of scientist was not institutiona- 
lized in them, they performed the roles 
of philosopher, religious leader, astrologer 
or doctor, but not of scientist as such. 

The societies of Western Europe did 
produce such an institutionalized role, 
although in Renaissance Italy the role 
never fully emerged from that of the 
artist, architect or engineer. Only in 
Northern Europe, where new classes 
were growing in economic, political and 
religious influence, did the scientist’s 
role finally emerge. Protestantism aided 


this emergence in those societies which 
had a fluid class system, and where 
science was identified with 4 rising, class, 
rather than a fully established ruling 
class group. England in the seventeenth 
century was the first such society to 
support the new role. 

One unfortunate omission-in Ben- 
David’s Ciscussion is the work of Lewis 
Feuer on the influence of a hedonist- 
libertarian ethic, rather than the ascetic 
puritan ethic of the kind R. K. Merton 
analysed, on the role of the scientific 
intellectual. 

Once having emerged, can the role of 
scientist survive in the near future? This 
depends on how the present crisis in the 
leading scientific country, the U.S.A., is 
resolved. Ben-David suggests that science 
must be supported by other means than 
federal gcvernment sources, or one might 
add, large capitalist corporations. In the 
eyes of many scientists, science appears 
to be linked to particular class interests 
in the modern world, and has lost its 
potential value for ordinary humanity. 
It needs to become less linked with 
existing American military policies to 
overcome the anomic despair of many 
scientists in America. 

Robert Bocock 
Brunel University 


Sociology of Marriage and Family 
Behaviour 1957-1968 

John Mogey Mouton 1971 364 pp. 

54 Dutch Guilders 


This is an expensive bibliography that 
will be already on the shelves of most 
university libraries as the 1969 issue of 
Current Sociology. It lists, annotates and 
displays regionally 2,090 titles. The 
significant exclusion is the U.S.A. where 
I estimate that about 1,000 titles on the 
sociology of the family are published per 
year (i.e. about five times the output of 
the rest of world put together). The 
editor was assisted by 46 area editors. 
There are items from 39 countries; Japan 
has most with 425—but there’s the rub, 
most of them are in Japanese. The 
descriptor index allows the user some sort 
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of analytic entry to these regionally listed 
titles, though it.is a-blunt instrument to 
use. The primary emphasis is on em- 
pirical research within a somewhat 
restrictive definition of ‘Family Socio- 
logy’: ‘a contribution that relates to 
some aspect of family role behaviour and 
uses sociology or social psychology as 
the source of its concepts’ (p. 10). Much 
social psychology is ignored though—no 
Laing at all, and nothing on legal studies 
„of the family. Mogey’s aim was firstly to 
~ do some research about research on 
family sociology—to which end much of 
his 50-page introduction is devoted and 
secondly to display ‘the variety of 
materials in other world areas that are 
available as intellectual aids’ (p. 6). The 
most interesting titles seem to be in 
either Persian, Arabic, Russian, Finnish 
or Japanese. è 
You have to have tremendous faith in 
the cumulative nature of social science to 
believe Mogey’s opening sentence. It 
reads, ‘As the flood of reports and 
documents continues to rise the im- 
portance of keeping an inventory of 
publications in the sociology of the 
family becomes about equal to that of 
research itself? (p. 4). ‘About equal to’ or 
‘a substitute for’? Naturally one must 
suppress these heretical doubts and those 
that the enormous industry that the pro- 
duction of this bibliography represents 
could have been better employed, for we 
now have a world-wide bibliography to 
which we and our graduate students can 
initially turn. 
Colin Bell 
University of Essex 


Labour and Inequality: Sixteen 
Fabian Essays 

Peter Townsend and Nicholas Bosanquet 
(Eds.) Fabian Society 1972 304 pp. £3°80 
(paper £2:20) 


Among the Fabian Society’s aims since 
its inception has been that of harnessing 
specialist knowledge, especially in the 
growing fields of social science, to the 
everyday political endeavours of the 
Labour movement. It is possible to 
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argue that although Fabians continue to 
do this in an undiminished way, their 
relative impact on politics has waned, 
largely because of the growth of specia- 
list knowledge of this kind on the Right, 
as well as in university teaching and in 
journals and weeklies devoted to social 
science and economics. Readers of this 
review who are Fabians may well re- 
member agreeable but dim weekend 
schools in which speeches and discussion 
rarely rose to the level of competence of, 
say, New Society or The Economist. 

This volume may perhaps therefore be 
seen as a bid to regain some major in- 
fluence, both over the thinking of the 
Labour movement and over political 
life generally. Three questions arise: is 
the book successful in this aim; does it do 
what it sets out to do; and is it of rele- 
vance to readers of a sociology (as com- 
compared to a social policy) journal? 
The answer to all three questions is sub- 
stantially ‘yes’. 

In sixteen essays the authors explore 
the extent to which the last Labour 
government lived up to its promises in a 
variety of fields, with particular respect 
to its impact upon inequality. They 
agree, with complete unanimity, that it 
produced some reduction in inequality, 
but not as much as it should have done, 
and conclude that Labour ‘should try 
harder next time’. The authors all 
clearly know what they are talking about, 
and sustain a high level of scholarly and 
academic competence. The burden of 
their complaints can perhaps be com- 
pressed into the claims that Labour did 
not do enough in reducing inequalities 
in housing (Crouch and Wolf), nor those 
in health (Bosanquet), that its spending 
on social services remained insufficient 
(Brown), that mere educational ex- 
pansion benefits mainly the middle 
classes (Glennerster), that profound in- 
equalities remain in the world of work 
(Wedderburn) and that Labour did 
little to affect overall inequalities in the 
distribution of incomes and wealth 
(Atkinson, Meacher, Walsh and Towns- 
end). 

The relevance of this to sociologists 
arises of course out of their interest in 
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theories about the de-radicalization of 
Western socialist political parties, and 
the capacity of social democratic parties 
to effect radical (as opposed to patchy, 
piecemeal and sporadic) change in the 
distribution of power and resources, The 
authors of the studies in this volume are 
largely incurious about why Labour failed 
to deliver the goods, and in any case this 
was not part of their brief. But the 
editors, Townsend and Bosanquet, do 
make the connection with Parkin’s 
recent book: Class Inequality, and Political 
Order. Space forbids an extended dis- 
cussion of this important topic, but itmay 
at least be suggested that commitment 
to-equality as an end is more true of the 
Labour movement than it is of the 11 or 
12 million people who vote Labour, who 
may see it as a means (and not the only 
means) of bettering the position of the 
poor and underprivileged. Only Peter 
Kaim-Caudle in this volume seems to be 
aware of this tension between Labour’s 
goals and the public’s view of them. 
Alan Stlliioe 
Goldsmith's College 


The Process and Effects of Mass 
Communication (revised edition) 
Wilbur Schramm and Donald F. Roberts 
(Eds.) University of Illinois Press 1972 
Ix + 997 PP- £7°25 


The first edition of this Wilbur Schramm 
reader appeared in 1954; now with 
Donald Roberts as an additional editor, 
this really constitutes a completely new 
book, Wilbur Schramm has edited and 
written a vast amount on the mass media 
—including a quite separate reader, Mass 
Communications, which first appeared in 
1950 (revised 1960) and had more 
material on communicators and organi- 
zations. Both editors are from the 
Institute for Communication Research 
at Stanford. ‘Communication Research’ 
usually means primarily social psycho- 
logy, although the 36 pieces include work 
by such sociologists as Charles Cooley, 
Melvin DeFleur, Kurt and Gladys Lang, 
Eliot Freidson, Paul Lazarsfeld and 
Robert Merton, and Daniel Lerner. 
Although this collection includes only 


four pieces from the 1954 edition, the 
editors have decided to include mainly 
well-known pieces, often ten or more 
years old, which in most cases have 
appeared more than once in other 
readers. Thus there are two pieces each 
from Carl Hovland and Elihu Katz, 
There is a sprinkling of more journalistic 
pieces—from such non-obscure names as 
Lippman, McLuhan and Boorstin. The 
main focus is very strongly on empirical 
studies of the audience, with little con- 
cern for sociological, political or econo- - 
mic theory. 

This, then, is a collection which con- 
centrates on audience effects classics (or 
old chestnuts). It is less useful than the 
Dexter and White reader for communica- 
tor studies, and it is less demanding than 
the Berelson and Janowitz reader. How- 
ever, despite the dull thud of its ethno- 
centrism and its lack of interesting new 
pieces, this reader is better than a 
number of others aimed at sophomore 
communications courses. In conjunction 
with local texts or readers, this book is 
probably better for beginning British 
students than any one of the other score 
or more of American readers in its field. 

Jeremy Tunstall 
The Open University 


Migration and Urban Development: 
a Reappraisal of British and Ameri- 
can Long Cycles 

Brinley Thomas Methuen 1972 259 pp. 
43°80 (paperback Zoo) 


This is an important collection of essays 
by the author of Migration and Economic 
Growth (Cambridge, 1964) in which the 
ideas expressed in that book are ex- 
tended, modified and applied to some 
most interesting special cases. In de- 
veloping his extremely elegant and sug- 
gestive model of the long-swing relation- 
ship between economic and demographic 
factors Professor Thomas carries his 
earlier refutation of happenstance history 
and self-sufficient explanations of change 
a stage further. In short he argues con- 
vincingly a global view of economic and 
demographic forces interacting closely 
over longish periods of time and highly 
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susceptible to the fluctuations of key 
variables such as migration and capital 
investment. 

It is not possible in a'short review to do 
justice to the elaboration of the theoreti- 
cal model and relationship between 
investment and population growth func- 
tions (not only migration). It is worth 
noting the particular use made of the 
data on house building in Britain from 
1851 onwards derived by the author 
from Inland Revenue ledgers in the 
Public Records Office. 

For the sociologist the merits of the 
book are many. It gives a concise, lucid 
exposition of the economic determinants 
of internal and external migration, and 
` hence the main factors of urban growth. 
Three special applications are of parti- 
cular interest: Negro migration in the 
U.S.A. and the depressive effect of trans- 
atlantic immigration on Negro oppor- 
tunity; the regional disparities exhibited 
by Wales in relation to the rest of Britain 
and the development of the ‘Brain Drain’ 
between 1950-1970 in response to de- 
mand conditions in the U.S.A. 

J. A. Jackson 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


Sociology of Literature (second 
edition) 

Robert Escarpit Frank Cass 1971 104 pp. 
£2°50 


In their introduction to this translation 
of Robert Escarpit’s brief study of 
literature as a social fact, Malcolm 
Bradbury and Bryan Wilson suggest that 
it is both an ‘invigorating’ and ‘seminal’ 
work, ‘an intensive, suggestive and co- 
herent study of a particular complex of 
literary action in society’. First published 
in France in 1958, Escarpit’s book is a 
frank, almost brutal statement of socio- 
logical positivism in which ‘the specifi- 
city of the literary fact? means only the 
external, social and economic background 
of writing. Escarpit’s approach is in 
sharp contrast to the sociological method 
of Lucien Goldmann in which the 
external environment and its influence 
on literature is merely subordinate 
material for a genetic explanation of the 
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whole of a particular literary text (novel, 
drama, etc.). 

Escarpit argues that to understand 
literature it is essential to analyse the 
elaborate system of communication 
which underpins the production, distri- 
bution and consumption of books. By 
this he means the ways in which books 
are marketed, advertised, read and 
stored. This makes for exceptionally dull 
reading especially as Escarpit’s concep- 
tion of sociology appears equivalent to 
journalism. Thus we learn that publishers 
employ ‘a certain number of advertising 
techniques’, that a bad review is better 
than no review at all, that bookstores 
tend to expand their business to sell 
stationery and that evening reading is 
favoured by the intemperate climates of 
Scandinavia and England. Escarpit has 
done no more than to bring together a 
number of superficial observations on 
the French book trade and called them 
a sociology of literature. Thus he makes 
no attempt to explore in any detail the 
complex social origins of authorship, the 
problems of ‘mass culture’ or the 
organization of publishing as an industry, 
its recruitment and ideology. It is hard 
to see how a book consisting of no more 
than one hundred pages and dominated 
by superficial generalizations can be 
called seminal. Doubtless the status of 
the sociology of literature in England 
justifies its publication. 

Alan Swingewood 
LSE. 


The Emerging Worker: Equality 
and Conflict in the Mass Consump- 
tion Society 

William A. and Margaret W. Westley 
McGill-Queen’s University Press 1971 


155 pp. £3°60 


This book is about ‘the modern worker’, 
who is a semi-skilled industrial or office 
worker who ‘has at least a high-school 
education, a relatively high income, and 
works in an automated or semiautomated 
plant’ (p. 79). This description is stated 
to be ‘a model, not a definition’, which 
does not help the reader much. The 
authors do not have any data of their 
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own, but bring together data from a 
variety of sources, often without much 
discretion: (i) percentages are worked 
out even when the base is 1! (pp. 33-4); 
(ii) generalizations are made that go 
beyond the data: ‘The second universal 
and important result of technological 
change... is that work... now becomes 
siinply a means to an end...’ (p. 51); 
(iii) unacceptable inferences are made: 
tables drawn from separate surveys relate 
class identification to level of education 
and to party preference, and the text 
says “These figures suggest that there is 
a three-step process here. Education 
raises self-esteem and blurs class con- 
sciousness, and the final result is a change 
in the person’s class identification and 
definition of where his best interests lie’ 
(p. 40); (iv) available research is over- 
interpreted or given more weight than it 
can bear: ‘The explanation of slum 
delinquents and high school rebels has, 
however, been firmly established’ (p. 
124). The general effect is that it is un- 
clear what degree of support any asser- 
tion really has from the available data. 
The book is clearly written with a 
Canadian readership in mind, and 
draws on Canadian work where possible, 
though this seems not to be very often. 
A vague form of the convergence thesis is 
adopted to enable data from Canada, 
U.S.A. and Britain to be treated as 
interchangeable, and little sensitivity is 
shown to national differences; the British 
reader, for example, will immediately 
notice the assumption that number of 
years of education can be discussed with- 
out mentioning the type of school at 
which it takes place, or that a working 
class move to the suburbs can be dis- 
cussed without mentioning council hous- 
ing. 
I cannot recommend this book. 
Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 


The Ghanaian Factory Worker: 
Industrial Man in Africa 
Margaret Peil Cambridge University 
Press 1972 254 pp. £5'20 


In this thorough report of her survey of 


over 1,400 respondents in 16 Ghanaian 
factories, the author provides us with the 
most precisely documented account to 
date of West African industrial workers. 
Dr Peil traces her subjects back to their 
first migratory experience and projects 
them into the future with reference to 
aspirations for their children. In between, 
many avenues are explored: career 
mobility and job stability; motivations 
for wage-earning and attitudes to new 
authority patterns; degree of adjustment 
to urban life and the relative significance 
of immediate kin, extended family and 
co-workers. All these and more are 
covered with measured fortitude. 

However, one has considerable mis- 
givings about the choice of a setting for 
the findings. In that the entire study 
clearly describes the distinctive qualities 
of the Ghanaian industrial experience, it 
is disconcerting to find that in conclusion 
Dr Peil essentially defers to the industrial 
man—modernity thesis which claims 
that industrial workers the world over 
are the same. Though she candidly de- 
duces that ‘if modernity is incorporation 
in a Euro-American middle-class’ then 
Ghanaian workers have some distance to 
go, a more powerful—and destructive— 
critique would be appropriate in the light 
of data presented here. 

The more exigent question of their 
interest-expression as members of the 
Ghanaian working class is accorded but 
slight attention: not even attitudes to 
trade unionism are considered on the 
grounds that membership is com- 
pulsory. Nevertheless, the study pro- 
vides sound statistical support for many 
hitherto unconfirmed impressions. 

Adrian Peace 
University of Sussex 


Unions, Parties and Political De- 
velopment: a Study of Mineworkers 
in Zambia 

Robert Bates Yale University Press 1971 


291 pp. £6 


For those familiar with the economic and 
political problems of Zambia, Bates’s 
study will hold few surprises, but this is a 
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clear and straightforward account of the 
relations between Kaunda’s ruling party 
(U.N.I.P.) and the mineworkers’ union, 
up to 1968. 

The Zambian Government is com- 
mitted to, a goal of rapid economic 
development and, as the Zambian 
economy is dependent on copper, control 
of the mineworkers has been an im- 
portant arm of government policy. Bates 
gives a careful analysis of the develop- 
ment of government labour policy, and 
the relations between party, union leader- 
ship and union members. He demon- 
strates and sets out to explain the failure 
of government to gain control of the 
union. 

Since independence, productivity has 
fallen while wages have risen and in- 
flation increased. Bates’s conclusions sup- 
port the arguments of those who main- 
tain that this has resulted less from wage 
demands as such, than from the com- 
bination of factors which have affected 
the pattern of demands. In particular, 
the economic crisis following Rhodesia’s 
U.D.I., racial inequality in the mine 
and changes in the pattern of stratifica- 
tion in the mines, have generated con- 
flicts which have been channelled 
through the union. As a result, the 
interests of union members conflict with 
the goals of the party, and the union has 
been unable to fulfil the role in national 
development which the government 
assigned to it. 

As a case-study this is a useful, though 
expensive, book, but it is doubtful 
whether Bates’s sprinkling of political 
science labels lays an effective basis for 
generalization. 

Caroline Hutton 
Brunel University 


Key Variables in Social Research, 
Volume One 
Elizabeth Gittus Heinemann 1972 


158 pp. gop 


This book is a companion to, and con- 
tinuation of, the work begun in Com- 
parability in Social Research, edited by 
Margaret Stacey (Heinemann for the 
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S.S.R.C. and B.S.A. 1969). The earlier 
volume covered the variables of edu- 
cation, family and household, income 
and occupation. Key Variables, Volume 
One, edited by Elizabeth Gittus, carries 
on the good work to cover religion (by 
Ernest Krausz), housing (by Vere Hole), 
and locality (by Camilla Filkin and 
David Weir). A future volume, Key 
Variables, Volume Two, is planned to 
cover class, political and voluntary asso- 
ciations, and demographic variables. 

Elizabeth Gittus has skilfully guided 
the British Sociological Association work- 
ing party to produce a further valuable 
contribution to the craft of sociology. 
The greater emphasis in the present 
volume upon theoretical issues is also 
very welcome. Individual chapters are 
far from being market researchers’ check 
lists, although the section on housing is 
rather diffuse and more of an extended 
essay on the sociology of housing, with 
the provocative claim thrown in that 
housing should be treated as part of the 
material culture. ‘Our discussions so far 
[Miss Gittus writes] have deepened our 
conviction that much research that is 
limited and localized may be improved 
methodologically by reference to theo- 
retical debate, and thatits contribution to 
the task of theory verification, through 
comparative study and secondary analy- 
sis, may thereby be enhanced.’ (p. x.) 

The volume is of obvious instrumental 
usefulness for those planning to conduct 
sociological inquiries by means of 
structured or semi-structured inter- 
views or self-administered question- 
naires. Its orientation to theoretical 
issues, however, suggests that it will 
also be valuable in teaching, particularly 
when considering problems about the 
relationship between the definition and 
use of concepts on the one hand, and the 
identification and measurement of vari- 
ables on the other. 

It may be objected that the series is 
concerned with ‘social’ rather than ‘soc- 
iological’ variables, and indeed the con- 
ceptual discussion (particularly of hous- 
ing and locality) is grounded in empirical 
rather than theoretical categories. Who, 
on the other hand, would undertake 
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the formidable task of producing a 
companion volume on the problems of 
operationalizing concepts such as alien- 
ation, bureaucratization, power or com- 
munity? One misses also any reference to 
the position advanced by Herbert 
Blumer in ‘Sociological Analysis and the 
“Variable” >? (Amer. Sociol. Reo. vol. 21 
(December 1956), 683-90), but perhaps 
it is unreasonable to expect that such a 
welcome contribution to theoretically- 
guided ‘variable analysis’ should contain 
the seeds of its own self-criticism. 
Martin Bulmer 
University of Durham 


A General Theory of Magic 

Marcel Mauss translated from the 
French by Robert Brain. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1972 148 pp. £2°25 


Since Lévi-Strauss founded his new 
school of anthropology we have heard 
more of Mauss than of Durkheim. His 
Théorie Générale de la Magie was re- 
published in 1950 along with the Essai 
sur le Don and some other Jess-known 
writings, as part of a new series in 
sociology edited by Gurvitch; Mauss 
died while it was in the press. The Gift 
was translated into English some years 
ago; the General Theory, written much 
earlier (1902) is given to us now. 

Its contemporary interest lies in the 
discussion of symbolism and the associ- 
ation of ideas. Reading it as a seminal 
work in the history of social anthropology 
one looks for its attitude towards theories 
of the day and its relation to the views 
of other writers who are better known in 
England. Of course the starting-point is 
Frazer and sympathetic magic. If, says 
Mauss, we assume that the symbolism is 
the dominant element in magical rites 
and beliefs, we are bound to grant that 
magic is not a bastard science but actu- 
ally an embryo one, as its more sophisti- 
cated practitioners, notably the alche- 
mists, have sought to maintain. But this 
symbolism is not worked out very far. 
Objects used in magic are more often 
credited with general than with specific 
efficacy. Moreover, the symbolic object is 


not thought to produce its effects by mere 
application. Itisembeddedinrites without 
which it cannot be effective, and it is the 
rites that give it its force. Hence Mauss 
proceeds to the notion of mana as a 
universally held belief in a generalized 
mystical force. It used to be popular to 
interpret mana as a ‘sort of electricity’ and 
so bring back magical thinking to a kind 
of elementary science. Mauss saw it as a 
matter of sentiments, as something ‘be- 
lieved and not perceived’. In this con- 
text he anticipated Evans-Pritchard’s 
discussion of the tenacity of the belief, 
not only in witchcraft, but in anti- 
witchcraft, and of the ‘charlatanism’ of 
the witch-doctor. The magician, says 
Mauss, is ‘a sort of official invested with 
an authority in which he is obliged to 
believe himself’. 

Lévi-Strauss rejects explanations in 
terms of undemonstrable sentiments and 
argues that mana is an element in a cos- 
mological system which fills all the gaps 
—a ‘zero symbol’, a ‘floating signifier’ 
which is a condition of all finite thought 
at the same time as the mark of all art, 
poetry, mythical or aesthetic invention. 
But do not these have emotive aspects 
which distinguish them from the discip- 
lined thinking at which science aims? 
We too have our ‘signifiants flottants’, he 
reminds us (such as ‘what’s-its-name’?), 
and in French these can be associated 
with words signifying force. But we don’t 
do nearly so much with them. It might 
have been agreeable to have had Lévi- 
Strauss’s comments, in the introduction 
to the 1950 volume, reproduced here, 
but I cannot think why Pocock has 
chosen to include in his own introduction 
a short paragraph from this argument 
and to treat it as a warning against ethno- 
centic interpretations. 

Lucy Mair 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


The Future of Work and Leisure 
Stanley Parker MacGibbon & Kee 1971 


160 pp. £225 


‘Increased means and increased leisure,’ 
said Benjamin Disraeli in 1872 ‘are the 
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two civilizers of man.’ It is appropriate 
that a century later sociologists are 
slowly turning their attention to the 
importance of Icisure in our more affluent 
and egalitarian society. Dr Parker’s book, 
which is based on his doctoral thesis, 
deals with the relationship between 
work and leisure not only because so 
many definitions of leisure are derived 
from contrasting it with work but also 
because be himself has carried out em- 
pirical research to try to discover if work 
and leisure are functionally related. One 
of the major difficulties in pinning down 
the concept of leisure is in trying to de- 
cide what it is for, since a basic premise is 
that leisure time and leisure activities are 
in some way ‘free’. In Dr Parker’s review 
of the literature he shows, with great 
clarity, how many classifications of lei- 
sure divide up time available into activi- 
ties which are severely conditioned by 
the characteristics of the person con- 
cerned; non-work obligations (or Duma- 
zedier’s semi-leisure) and physiological 
needs can take up a considerable amount 
of non-work time so that what is left for 
‘pure’ leisure may not be very much. 

But even when ‘real’ leisure is con- 
sidered social differences are important 
and Dr Parker tries to make sense out of 
the many hypotheses that link people’s 
work with their leisure. The difficulty here 
is that diametrically opposite proposi- 
tions have their attractions; a person 
may be so conditioned by dull work that 
his leisure becomes equally dull or he 
may react strongly against dull work and 
seek exciting, even violent, leisure. This 
conceptualization leads to the spill-over— 
compensatory perspectives which Dr 
Parker utilizes in his own model in which 
the term ‘holism’ and ‘segmentalism’ are 
key terms. 

Dr Parker’s conclusions on the poten- 
tialities of work and leisure and their 
implications for social policy stress 
holism and draw our attention to the 
need to look more closely at work satis- 
factions if leisure is to be enjoyed. But 
even in this analysis the crudeness of 
the present state of our knowledge has its 
dangers. Dr Parker’s survey refers to peo- 
ple in ‘business’ and ‘service’ occupations 
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and social workers are shown to be 
people who gain great personal satis- 
faction from the work they do for others. 
But are there not also many people in 
business who gain great satisfaction from 
entrepreneural and profit-making activi- 
ties which indirectly pay the salaries of 
the state and local authority social 
workers? This dichotomy, it seems to me, 
requires much careful investigation at all 
sorts of different occupational levels, 
from the frustrated and bored clerk in 
the social welfare office right up to the 
highly cultured business tycoon. We need 
to know more about differences of job 
satisfactions at all levels and more about 
the influences on leisure of education, 
family responsibilities, age and other 
variables. My dissatisfaction with our 
present state of knowledge and concep- 
tualization is in no way a criticism of Dr 
Parker’s admirably clear and readable 
book. To be stimulated to be dissatisfied 
is surely a compliment to him and his 
work. 
Peter H. Mann 
University of Sheffield 


Sociology and Industrial Life 
J. E. T. Eldridge Michael Joseph 1971 


vili + 230 pp. £4 


One of the aims of this book is to dis- 
courage the conception of industrial 
sociology as a micro-level discipline, 
focusing on a limited range of occupa- 
tional milieux, and to stake its claim as 
the sociology of industrialism. The book 
is organized in three main parts. Part 1 
introduces various ‘theoretical perspec- 
tives’; Part 2 focuses on ‘anomie’ and 
introduces work by Durkheim, Hobhouse 
and Merton, among others; Part ais 
connecting theme is ‘alienation’, ap- 
proached via Marx, Weber, Sartre and 
Blauner. 

The general interest and importance 
of the work selected varies considerably. 
Some fairly minor contributions, as well 
as much familiar material from the 
literature of (old style) industrial socio- 
logy, is introduced in Part 1. The 
separate sections here, dealing nominally 
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with such theoretical perspectives as 
systems analysis and ‘the social action 
perspective’, contain only brief discussion 
of theoretical issues. The theoretical 
categories listed are used mainly as labels 
for classifying, somewhat artificially, the 
various studies referred to. 

Familiar text-book material is again 
encountered in Part 2, which includes 
summary accounts of Warner and Lowe 
on the Yankee City shoe industry strike 
and of Merton’s ‘Social Structure and 
Anomie’. A more original contribution 
is the author’s exposition of Durkheim’s 
ideas on anomie and economic life. This 
knits together material from several 
sources, on a theme of considerable con- 
temporary relevance. Hobhouse, like 
Durkheim, is quoted on the need for 
adequate social regulation of economic 
activity. In the succeeding section, on 
the reform of collective bargaining, 
regulation on ‘a moral basis’ is seen as 
necessary to ‘provide stability’. The 
argument here is not really in accordance 
with views expressed earlier (see p. 25). 
Crucial questions concern, of course, the 
nature and extent of appropriate moral 
regulation. Among the numerous pass- 
ages quoted from Durkheim, the follow- 
ing sentence should, perhaps, have 
been included (from The Division of 
Labour ...): 


Morality cannot excessively govern 
industrial, commercial functions, etc., 
without paralysing them, and . . . they 
are vital. 


In Part 3 the author appears ready to 
accept—even to expand further—the 
vagueness and variety of meanings 
attached to ‘alienation’. There are pages 
of extracts from Marx’s early writings, 
but problems of meaning and relevance 
are not seriously confronted. Short 
extracts from Sartre on ‘bad faith’ and 
from Weber on tangential topics are in- 
cluded along with critical notes on 
Blauner’s Alienation and Freedom. 

The concluding section contains brief 
reflections on social integration by 
Dahrendorf, Mills, Marcuse and others. 

Professor Eldridge provides, for the 
most part, straightforward exposition of 


the work he introduces, excerpts from 
which comprise something like a fifth of 
the text. 

The number of printing and other 
errors is excessive. Apart from errors in 
names and titles, many of the quotations 
provided are seriously mutilated. 

P. M. Bacon 
University of Hull 


Professions and Power 
Terence J. Johnson Macmillan 1972 


96 pp. Gop 


The purpose of this brief and stimulating 
statement is to work out the principal 
types of control—power groupings— 
under which professionals function. The 
first of these controls is by the ‘col- 
legiate’ fraternities of the professionals 
themselves; the second is by the ‘patrons’, 
the clients; Johnson calls the third 
‘mediated’ control, thus switching un- 
expectedly from naming the agents of 
control to the method of control. In fact, 
what we have here is an intervention by 
the state, as a third party, to the opposing 
parties of autonomous professionals on 
the one hand, and patrons or clients, on 
the other. The book is about power, and, 
therefore, it is not surprising that the 
professional-client relationship is re- 
garded mainly in terms of ‘producer— 
consumer’ polarities. No doubt clients of 
professionals are exploitable by profes- 
sionals and Johnson’s threefold typology 
is based on the ‘degree of exploitability’ 
of the client which the structuring of the 
situation affords to the professional. Of 
course, in a very good and valid sense all 
professional services are saleable and are, 
in fact, sold. But is this seemingly com- 
fortable and general truth more import- 
ant than the equally valid counter-truth 
according to which selling engineering 
and architecture are fundamentally— 
and in a sociologically very important 
manner—different from selling nursing, 
or probation work? Is the ‘stereotype of 
the selfless nurse’ (p. 56) more of a 
stereotype than the currently fashionable 
‘entrepreneur academic’ or ‘fee-grubbing 
consultant’? To write about professions 
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and power inevitably selects one perspec- 
tive and neglects the other. The division 
of labour among sociologists justifies 
special perspectives provided there are 
explicit reservations made, and claims 
for total explanatory categories are 
eschewed. 

The Parsonian complacencies must be 
avoided—we all agree with this—yet, 
according to Johnson himself, it must be 
conceded that ‘under professionalism 
occupational ideologies lay great stress on 
the essential worth of practice’ (p. 56) 
and, one might add, on the essential 
worth of personal service in the areas of 
health, welfare and education! This, 
however, is to be given an entirely func- 
tionalist explanation: ‘a highly developed 
community language or jargon performs 
the double function of maintaining 
internal homogeneity and increasing 
autonomy from outsiders....’ And 
again, ‘Justice, health and technological 
progress are variously regarded as the 
central values of social existence by the 
practitioners of each associated exper- 
tise.’ (loc. cit.) Are these mere hypo- 
critical noises of pushy professionals or 
accidental overtones of a pursuit of 
power? Or are they categories which 
could have served as a basis for an alter- 
native typology of professionalism? 

Johnson’s criticism of the so-called 


Book reviews 


trait-approach to professionalization is 
timely. In fact, he is too kind in dignify- 
ing this practice by talking about ‘trait- 
theory’. Listing disparate attributes does 
not amount to a theory. What we often 
have in definitions of the professions is 
lists and inventories of descriptive terms 
or criteria which an occupation must 
have to be regarded as a profession. 
Specifications such as ‘skill, code, and 
organization’ are usually no more theor- 


` etically linked than, say, ‘fair, five foot 


tall, and French’ constitute a unitary 
Gestalt or suggest a theoretical frame- 
work, 

Johnson’s essay—in spite of its austere 
dismissal of ideals and aspirations as 
sociologically exploitable notions for the 
purposes of the study of the professions 
and for the creation of workable ‘ideal 
types’—constitutes valuable groundwork. 
One hopes that a further elaboration and 
refinement will not continue to imply full 
explanatory potential to notions of sub- 
mission, deference, and compliance in 
the presence of power, but also to co- 
operation, respect, and even affection in 
the presence of other valued—and socio- 
logically no less important—attributes, 
Or are these attributes of no appreciable 
sociological significance? 

Paul Halmos 
University College, Cardiff 
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An Appreciation 


RICHARD TITMUSS, c.3.£., HON. Dë, LL.D. (Edinburgh, 
Toronto, Chicago), D.TECH. (Brunel), F.B.A. 


When Richard Titmuss died on 6 April, many papers and journals 
carried obituary notices telling the story of his remarkable career. It is 
not necessary to repeat that story here. Let it suffice to say that he rose 
from humble beginnings to a position in which he exerted an influence, 
academic and political, at home and abroad, which has not been sur- 
passed by any British social scientist of his generation. The remarkable 
decision taken by the London School of Economics to establish in 1950 a 
Chair in Social Administration, at a time when that subject had as yet 
no First Degree of its own nor a share in anybody else’s, brought him 
his great opportunity. It was not surprising that he should be chosen to 
fill it; he had everything one could ask for, apart from formal academic 
qualifications. A Chair implies a graduate school, and a graduate 
school attracts staff. So Titmuss could go to work at once to create what 
was, in this country, virtually a new academic discipline. He had a 
flair for selecting brilliant colleagues, and his impressive assurance and 
magnetic personality (some have called it ‘charismatic’) made them 
readily accept his invitation to join him and what soon came to be 
recognized as his circle. Thus his direct personal influence, exercised 
by teaching, writing and advising politicians, was magnified and multi- 
plied by transmission through his colleagues, his disciples, and his 
students, many of whom before he died were occupying Chairs and 
teaching posts in universities throughout the land. 

But our chief concern here must be with his contribution to social 
science, and we may begin by asking whether Titmuss was a sociologist. 
The question is permissible provided one does not demand a ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ answer. He was enough of a sociologist to be not only a member of 
the British Sociological Association, but Chairman ofits Executive from 
1959 to 1962. He sometimes referred to and quoted from the socio- 
logical classics, but one felt this was the fruit of ad hoc reading rather 
than of systematic study. He certainly did not delve deeply into, nor 
take kindly to, the theoretical exercises of modern sociologists. ‘They 
did not help him. What he did supremely well was to show how our 
understanding of social conditions, problems and processes can be 
immeasurably increased by studies which owe little to theoretical for- 
mulae, but a great deal to the purposeful selection of a precisely defined 
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subject and to the meticulous handling of factual data. The procedure 
resembles that described by the Webbs in their Methods of Social Study. 
They there insist on the vital role of classification in the handling of 
factual data, and this is an art of which Titmuss was amaster. They also 
say that one should assemble all the facts, because one cannot tell what 
is relevant. Titmuss was able to improve on this, thanks to his gift for 
the swift recognition of widening circles of relevance. He used these two 
skills to great effect in his book on Income Distribution and Social Change 
and his lecture on The Social Division of Welfare. The method as a whole 
was admirably suited to, and totally adequate for, his study of war-time 
social policy, and with its aid he produced a flawless masterpiece. 

But Titmuss meant much more tous than that. He gave to his first book, 
Poverty and Population, the sub-title, ‘A Factual Study of Contemporary 
Social Waste’. There you have it: an exhaustive study of facts to arrive 
at the kind of firmly based knowledge which can be used for a specific 
purpose. But in the Introduction he looked further ahead. He had, he 
said, tried to assess the nature and causes of social waste in the interest 
of ‘those who realize that, just as man by his actions creates ill-health 
and misery, so can man by his work create health and happiness’ 
(p. xxviii). From this time on all his work was inspired, and guided in 
its choice of direction, by the idealism expressed in that sentence. It was 
for him something which should never be concealed, but must not be 
permitted to disturb the tenor of his investigations and his search for 
the truth. Sometimes it burst forth in bitter denunciation of inequality, 
injustice and above all hypocrisy, as in The Irresponsible Society. Only 
rarely was it itself his theme. He saw as clearly as anyone—responding, 
perhaps, to sociological influences—that the problems and policies he 
studied were symptoms of the global character of the society, and that, 
if his ideals were to be realized, this must be changed. But into what? 
Could he draw the image of the Welfare Society into which he hoped 
that the Welfare State might evolve? When he tried to do this, tenta- 
tively and piece by piece, he had to step out of the confines of his 
official subject of social administration into a region where sociologists 
fear to tread. Inevitably a gap appeared between his factual evidence 
and the conclusions he hoped to derive from them, a gap which could 
not be effectively bridged without the help of a more elaborate con- 
ceptual and theoretical apparatus than he had needed hitherto. But he 
made some pioneering excursions across it. 

One example of this is his return in his article Welfare ‘Rights’, Law 
and Discretion to the subject of universal versus selective welfare services 
on which he had written more than once before. On this occasion his 
perceptive interpretation of his experience on the Supplementary 
Benefits Commission served him in lieu of sociological theory and led 
him unerringly from his detailed review of the facts to the generaliza- 
tions he sought; namely that only through discretionary welfare is it 
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possible to dispense what he called flexible individualized justice and, 
more fundamentally, that there is no such thing as collective welfare, 
but only collective measures to promote individual welfare, and that 
these do not diminish but on the contrary increase the self-respect, 
freedom and opportunity for choice enjoyed by individuals. 

He made his boldest expedition into this territory in his last book, 
The Gift Relationship. This contains both the most thorough analysis he 
ever made of the facts concerning a strictly limited topic (in this case 
the commercial blood-banks of America contrasted with the British 
voluntary donors), and also his most serious attempt to delineate 
the features of his ideal society. It was impossible that these extremes 
should meet, or at least that they should merge. The facts illuminated 
an arresting concept, that of the free, altruistic gift to the stranger 
which is both an aid to self-fulfilment for the giver and an agent of 
social integration. But they were too specialized and a-typical to pro- 
vide a basis for generalizations about the possible role of altruism as 
the dominant cohesive force in a whole society. For this one must re- 
examine the concept of altruism. One must ask whether the altruistic 
gift or service is necessarily voluntary and unpaid; whether the profes- 
sional social worker of today is less altruistic than the voluntary social 
worker of the past; whether there was a stronger sense of self-sacrifice 
for the common good in the volunteer army of 1914 than in the con- 
script army of 1939; and whether a national system of social insurance, 
based on compulsory contributions can, if backed by a general con- 
sensus, be seen as an expression of collective altruism rather than as a 
conglomeration of individual contracts. Titmuss was certainly aware 
of these issues. But whenever he broached them he referred back to his 
facts and found them inadequate to sustain his argument, while the re- 
course he had to anthropology did not yield the theoretical apparatus 
needed to bridge the gap. So what he gave us was a moving and con- 
vincing declaration of faith, and a rich store of ideas for future research. 
As Edmund Leach wrote in his review of the book: ‘Titmuss’ anthro- 
pology may be a bit shaky but his moral case is founded on rock’. 
Long may it endure. 

T. H. MARSHALL 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology 
in the University of London 
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Mass society, mass media and the 
transformation of minority identityt 


One of the most important of the ideas suggested by mass theorists deals 
with the role of the mass media in lulling the masses, pacifying them, 
and making them more easily manipulated by power elements.1 
According to such ideas, the transition to mass life is said to be a process 
involving the breakdown of relationships based on primary group ties 
within which socialization and role taking are generated by an empathic 
consciousness of kind. A crisis of identity is the result of such change. 
This view has become a virtual cliche and the earlier assertions to the 
contrary—Le Bon’s insistence that improvements in mass media would 
result in wresting of control away from society’s leaders and turning it 
over to ‘crowds’,? or Cooley’s optimistic belief that the improvements 
in mass media would make possible the development of ‘the higher 
faculties of man’, of greater intelligence, of positive social change, have 
been, for the most part, ignored.3 

How valid the notion that mass society engenders a crisis of 
identity in which mass media plays a crucial part in pacifying and 
homogenizing the psyches of man? Toffler argues, quite alone, that the 
mass media today promote a great diversity of life styles—within which 
psyches are conditioned—and that, contrary to both Le Bon and Mills 
‘Mass communication ... is “de-massified”. We move from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity.’ 4 The present paper synthesizes elements 
from each of the arguments, of Le Bon, Cooley and Toffler and asks 
whether mass media rather than being a homogenizing force, is in fact 
one that promotes differentiation; rather than Mills’ force for con- 
servatism, whether it is instead one for revolutionary change; whether, 
rather than generating a crisis of identity, it aids in generating new 
identity. 

In other words, the advent of new communications techniques and 
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patterns, particularly television; may have proven to have had precisely 
the contrary effect of that suggested by some of the classical views of the 
increasing massification of society and social relationships.’ The 
emergence of sundry militant minority groups in the 1960s—the black 
revolutionists, student and anti-war groups, neo-feminists, the poor, the 
Indians organized as ‘red power’—with the aid of the electronic mass 
media, implies that the social consequences of the new technologies of 
communication will profoundly alter the social order but not in the 
exact way foreseen by most of the contemporary mass society essayists. 
If indeed there is greater apathy and passivity on the part of majority 
groups (‘the silent majority’), one of the unforeseen consequences of the 
communications explosion led by television has been the potential for 
revolutionizing minority groups. Although mass media may have a 
conformative potential for majority groups, it possesses a transformative 
function for minority group identities. With future developments of 
multi-channel cable vision and other ‘individualized’ media, an 
accentuation of this process may occur. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to argue for a pure media determin- 
ism; the social consequences of communications developments are 
difficult to disentangle from the nexus of concomitant social, economic 
and technological changes. Mass media’s potential social consequences 
do not emerge from within a sociological vacuum. 

The case of the black revolution in all of its intensity is an example of 
the process of transformation, however, which could not have occurred 
in the days before television when the case for minorities was expounded 
in highly select rather than general media. Obviously, one cannot 
ignore the necessary conditions of a political nature—the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 and the consequent legitimatization of protest 
and the ensuing organization of national Negro protest groups and 
leadership, among other contextual factors. So, although crucial, the 
advent of television is not sufficient in and by itself (in the McLuhan 
sense), to explain such changes. It remained, in fact, for two nearly 
simultaneous events to occur to help to create this revolution. One was 
for the former identity of the Negro, bound to a discreet localism based 
upon a pattern of relationships within his community, to be weakened 
and then transformed to the concept of race not tied to localism, while 
the second was for the communication network in which the Negro 
existed to be extended beyond the boundaries of his area. It is this dual 
process which is to be further examined here. 

The mass media’s transformative potential, as indicated earlier, does 
not operate in a sociological vacuum. Until recently, black ghettos have 
been thought of in terms reminiscent of the gemeinschaft pole of the 
gemeinschaft-gesellschaft dichotomy. There was a consciousness of a 
common fate, a sharing of facilities approaching the ideal of primitive 
communism, all of which are brilliantly shown in the anthropological 
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field study of a Negro neighbourhood, Tally’s Corner.6 Once, perhaps a 
great deal of the black inner city saw itself as sharing a common fate, 
possessed an extensive aral network of communication and greater 
interaction among people. Surveys conducted as late as the 1950s in 
Detroit indicated that 50 per cent, more often, Negroes in the inner city 
had more intensive direct contact with friends, neighbours, co-workers 
and relatives, than did whites.” The ghettoes’ borders were once more 
easily delineated and there was clearer identification of ‘who belonged’. 
All of this helped create an identity characterized by localism, even if 
this localism was essentially a product of the dominant race. However, 
the shattering of this somewhat gemeinschaft pattern of personalistic 
relationships and the transformation of communications within the 
locality, aided in generating a new consciousness for Negroes, a con- 
sciousness not tied to a discreet locality. Simultaneously with this, there 
occurred the extension of the Negro’s network of communications 
beyond the boundaries of the neighbourhood. 


There are these horizontal layers of communication and transporta- 
tion and the whole of society is organized on that scale. ... The 
locality for most people has less and less real meaning.8 


In time, as poverty compresses, definite changes in patterns of 
relationships occur which change the consciousness of the Negro, push 
him toward linkage with the larger society’s communication network 
and ultimately increase his potential for race solidarity. Consciousness 
and identity may be difficult to differentiate. The former is rooted 
within the social organization in which the individual is located; and 
Karl Deutsch’s treatment of the ‘location of the self’ suggests that the 
latter is the entity resulting from the ‘functioning of particular sets of 
channels in a communication system’.? Richard Meier has pointed out 
that life space in the modern urban environment can be conceptualized 
as a series of transactions in which messages are exchanged.!° If we 
extend the notion of intra-personal channels to the transactions with 
the ‘environment’, we may then compare the ratio of symbolic inputs 
from the locality with those‘from the larger symbolic environment (e.g., 
television) to establish the basis for dominance of one or the other for 
identity. The importance of the symbolic content for social action has 
been noted elsewhere.11 

The process, however, begins with demographic changes; following 
this, poverty becomes compressed, community institutions falter as 
neighbourhood transience and fear reduce interpersonal contact; 
activities become transferred indoors where the television set helps in- 
corporate the individual into the larger network. 

There is evidence of profound demographic changes leading to in- 
creased urbanization, which have begun this process for the American 
Negro. Urbanization of a population and the attributes of mass society 
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are inextricably linked. With the process of migration to the North, the 
American Negro has become heavily urbanized. While during the last 
century the Negro was under-represented by almost 50 per cent in 
urban areas, by 1960 the black population in urban areas had passed 
parity and in North Central areas of the United States, Negroes were 
more than 40 per cent over-represented proportionately in urban areas. 
Simultaneously, it has been suggested, the stabilizing higher social class 
Negroes have been moving to the suburbs.12 Suburbanization tends to 
select the abler and more affluent Negroes which produces ‘a kind of 
- racial brain drain from the black central city,’ according to Himes, all 
of which, he adds, ‘has significant social consequences.’ 18 

One of those consequences suggested by an historical analysis is that 
as higher class Negroes move out of the ghetto, what they leave behind 
is what Smith describes as ‘compression of poverty’ 14 and the potential 
for greater race solidarity within the ghetto may increase for as Meier 
has suggested black professionals who integrated, ‘lived in white 
neighbourhoods and had many white friends. They therefore had little 
contact and failed to identify themselves with the masses and tended to 
criticize separate racial organizations’.15 

The ecological transformations which result from such demographic 
changes help to set the stage for a qualitative change in the conscious- 
ness of the Negro. This change is preceded by changes in community 
institutions. First, as Myrdal has shown, formal associations in ghetto 
areas have tended to be of a local, expressive nature.1® Strong, local 
institutions in the community depend upon informal and formal associ- 
ations. Ghetto compression of poverty, however, has the effect of 
reducing the potential for personal or voluntary association and follow- 
ing from that, memberships in formal associations, the results of which 
ultimately have the effect of pushing Negroes psychologically out of 
their localism and setting the stage for potential entry to a symbolic 
community based on affiliation with something transcending the local 
community. 

Evidence of the above process is supplied by the President’s Com- 
mission on Crime which found in high crime ghetto areas of two large 
cities that 43 per cent of respondents stated they stay off the street at 
night because of fear of crime, that 35 per cent of respondents reported 
they no longer spoke to strangers because of their fears, that 21 per cent 
said they used cars and cabs at night because of ear. 17 The point is 
well illustrated by black comedian Dick Gregory who said in a Wash- 
ington night club that the city was getting so bad that a bank robber 
could hardly make it to his getaway car without being mugged.18 
Further evidence of the potential for changes in social relationships in 
the ghettoes is provided by a Harris poll taken after the Detroit riot 
which indicated that more Negroes than whites (65 per cent to 51 per 
cent) felt greater worry about their safety in the streets.19 Increasingly, 
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the mass media present a picture of the urban community which por- 
trays it as probably more dangerous than it is in reality. This also has 
the effect of further pushing the white community towards the suburbs 
to avoid the ‘murderous slum population’, to which Daniel Moynihan 
referred in a memo to President Nixon.?° 

Two researches indicate the effect of the results of compression of 
poverty upon the psyche of those who remain in the ghetto. Derek 
Phillips reports that as social participation goes down, unhappiness in- 
creases, and Bullough has found that when those who remain in the 
ghetto were compared with those who left, those residents who both 
remained and indicated greatest commitment to the locality showed less 
expectation of control of their own future compared with non-parti- 
cipants.?1 

It can be expected that unhappiness with ghetto life and greater 
feelings of alienation or anomie would lead to withdrawal of one’s 
concern with community life, and that as this feeling becomes pervasive, 
constraints against collective violence would erode. The potential of 
such situations for collective violence is suggested by Donald Warren 
who conducted a series of surveys in Detroit before and after the 1967 
disturbance and found that neighbourhoods characterized by high riot 
activity had fewer informal interactions, low ‘reference orientation to 
the neighbourhood’ and ‘fairly extensive involvement with the larger 
community’ .22 

Thus, as the effect of black poverty’s increasing density takes hold, 
commitment to local institutions drops off and individuals after being 
turned inwards, away from the neighbourhood, then have their vision 
oriented to something larger than their immediate area, away from 
localism and towards what Warren has described as ‘involvement with 
the larger community’, but this involvement with the larger community 
becomes a medium by which concern is transformed and linkages are 
established, not with the white social system, but with a ‘symbolic 
community’. This symbolic community is black. It is interesting to note 
how often arrestees and respondents drawn from the Detroit riot zone 
in 1967 spoke of linking forces with other Negroes as the best way to 
gain civil rights; the arrestees mentioned it a third more often than did 
community respondents who had not been arrested.?8 

Earlier, it was indicated that the mass media help generate racial 
fears and antagonisms; but they have simultaneously done more than 
this. As urban interaction goes down, the Negro becomes more insular, 
spends more time indoors and more of his knowledge of the world will 
be gained ‘symbolically’, i.e., through mass media. The mass media, 
particularly television, have enabled the Negro to enter the communica- 
tion mainstream of America and in becoming plugged into this com- 
munication network, rather than passivity resulting, in C. Wright Mills’ 
terms, the effect has been the opposite; by putting him into regular 
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empathic relationships with Negroes in other ghettoes, it transformed 
him into a black: 


In the modern world the oppressed races have a common foe, the 
white peoples of Western Europe and their cousins of the United 
States. This isolable and convenient enemy makes the emergence of 
sentimental solidarity among the oppressed easy. The mechanisms of 
modern communication aid in the diffusion of this feeling to all the 
oppressed children of man. The oppressed have common experiences, 
face the same problems, those involving racial status, and hence speak 
a common language, ideologically speaking. Each oppressed group is 
strengthened by this realization. The cause of race consciousness 
takes on a wider meaning and importance.*4 


Brown’s statement of 1931 above is even more true today, with the 
advent of television. The ‘mechanisms of modern communication’ of 
which Brown spoke, were, however, to be the mass media of the larger, 
white world, for, while the Negro was being pushed out of the ghetto 
psychologically and drawn into a national network of consciousness, the 
power of Negro media was to be weakened particularly by the presence 
of the national electronic media: 

‘... the truly big racial stories have grown beyond (the Negro 
media’s) scope for a variety of reasons. They are caught in the time- 
lag of the weekly press . . . they lack the financial resources to chase 
distant stories on their own . . . they are outgunned by the immediacy 
of television and the breadth of national magazines. As a result, now 
the big race stories are everybody’s story, the Negro papers are 
usually out last with the least . . . the world watched on television or 
listened to radio as the voice of Martin Luther King rang out from 
the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. What more could the Negro press 
possibly contribute in specialized coverage?’ 25 


The dependence of the ghetto black on television is suggested by a 
survey of low-income areas of Lansing, Michigan, which found that 
black adults were less likely to receive a daily newspaper but more 
likely to own more than one TV set and spent nearly an hour more 
than whites watching television. Negroes overwhelmingly preferred 
television for world news coverage.?6 In yet another study, television 
was strikingly preferred and most believed among Negroes.?? Its effect 
upon the socialization of black youth is reported by Greenberg: black 
teenagers believed, significantly more often than whites, that television 
shows life ‘the way it really is’.28 Another evidence of its effect on black 
socialization is Gerson’s finding that poorer integration into the black 
youth’s peer culture was associated with higher use of media which led 
him to speculate that it was because of the black’s relative isolation 
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from the larger society and desire at the same time for information on 
how to succeed in it.29 

It is thus no surprise that the American Negro truly entered mass 
society after the advent of television and that the civil rights struggle 
began to increase in intensity simultaneously. Pushed out of the ghetto, 
with its strong gemeinschaft tendencies creating a sense of identity that 
came from a feeling of belonging, there existed a psychic vacuum which 
the civil rights movement, dramatized by television, could fill, for. 
‘Without the struggle, the ‘Negro would be left alone in an agony of 
isolation, in despair .over his insignificance—an entity without 
_ identity.’ 30 

Thus, with the disintegration of traditional institutional systems based 
on locally oriented patterns of relationships within the ghetto, the 
American Negro entered ‘publichood’ in the 1950s and the public truly ` 
began to react strongly in the 1960s as the first black TV generation 
came of age. TV makes minority groups lose their minority weakness 
and perceive their strength through numbers in other cities and to 
become bolder as lines of communication are opened up; the black 
community becomes extended much like McLuhan’s ‘global village’; a 
process of electronic gemeinschaft has accomplished this. Ordinarily, 
mass life, according to Selznick, rests ‘upon the atrophy of meaningful 
human relations, the disintegration of traditional institutional systems 
and the rejection of old loyalties’.81 But the mass life was transitional; 
televised militance was the mechanism by which primary group ties 
were established that gave meaning to life through identification. 

There is some evidence that throws light upon the relationship be- 
tween the mass media and the Negro psyche. As an indicator of the 
kind of reality which TV brings home to the Negro, John P. Robinson 
cites data from a University of Michigan Survey Research Center study 
of attitudes in which Negroes and whites were asked their feelings as to 
whether police used too much force during the Democratic Convention 
disturbances in Chicago in 1968. Seventy-one per cent of blacks com- 
pared with 21 per cent of whites (both groups were high school gradu- 
ates) felt the police used too much force. The author speculates that one 
explanation for this huge difference is ‘greater trust by blacks in the 
accounts of the news media (especially television)’.32 

Another finding concerning the effects of mass communication on 
Negroes comes from research by Philip Meyer. 29 A survey was fielded 
attempting to assess conventional militancy, readiness for racial viol- 
ence, separatist ideology as well as specific grievances. The interviewing 
occurred in February and March 1968 in Miami and the results were 
published by the Miami Herald in April and May of 1968. In April 
1968, Martin Luther King was assassinated and the investigators felt 
a post-assassination second round of interviewing would test the hypo- 
thesis that King’s death would cause an increase in both conventional 
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militancy and proneness towards violence. While there was no in- 
crease in violence proneness, there was a moderate increase in con- 
ventional militancy: those who scored ‘high’ increased from 24:2 to 
30:6 per cent. However, it occurred to the researcher that some of the 
second survey respondents might have read the published results of the 
first survey in the newspaper and this could have increased their 
militancy. This hunch was borne out, for ‘among those who had read 
the Herald articles . . . 57 per cent of those who had read the survey ar- 
ticles gained in militancy compared with 33 per cent of those who had 
not read them . . 34 His research suggests empathic agreement occur- 
red, leading to greater symbolic unity. 

Further support for the implications of Meyer’s finding—that 
exposure to mass media may increase militancy—is to be found in 
Protest and Prejudice.85 Marx surveyed a cross section of the black 
population and examined concomitants of militancy with the aid of 
the Scale of Conventional Militancy, developed by himself, which has 
since been frequently used by others. Marx looked at the relationship 
between militancy and media readership, expecting that individuals 
highly exposed to Negro media will be more militant but finds in 
addition those who read general circulation media will also be more 
militant: ‘Among those reading more than two general circulation 
magazines, 35 per cent were militant; among those who did not read 
such magazines, this figure drops to 17 per cent 28 He concludes, “Thus, 
regardless of the medium, being plugged into channels of communica- 
tion is associated with increased militancy.’ 37 

Riesman suggest that the effect of increased reading on the trans- 
formation from tradition to inner direction as based on the ‘power to 
select’ messages: ‘As a result, more and more readers begin to see 
messages not intended for (hem. "98 The effects on social change are 
momentous. 

Television, however, is the most significant source of information on 
which Negroes depend and in which they believe. It seems likely that 
the transformation of Negro attitudes reported by polls in the 1960s 
towards greater militancy and greater agreement with collective 
violence in order to achieve goals reflects the experience gained from 
television including the sensationalized riot reporting and experience 
with militant black leadership featured on television so often in that 
period. Orrin Klapp suggests, further, that many of the symbolic 
confrontations by Negro leaders with substantial white forces—such as 
Martin Luther King’s organization of the strike against the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, bus companies—were ‘hero-making confronta- 
tions’.40 Hazel Henderson has suggested that radicalization of American 
politics ¿n form results because ‘Minority opinion groups have discovered 
that whereas media ignore a traditional press release on their activities, 
they send reporters rushing to cover a picket line or any attention- 
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getting “happening”. . .. Once other groups caught on to this game, 
the media became desensitized to mere picketing, and escalation be- 
came necessary.’41 ‘ 

Another indicator that may reflect the effects of ‘being plugged into 
channels of communication’ during the 1950s is suggested in the 
research of Patricia Corke. She found that when 1960 was compared 
with 1950, Negro male students showed a significant increase in mea- 
sures of externalized to internalized aggression.*? 

With the approach of the 1960s, more than psychological indices of 
externalized aggression appeared. Soon, American cities began to 
experience collective disturbances. One of the least noticed sections of 
the ‘Kerner Report’ indicates that communities that had experienced 
‘major disorders’ had also witnessed a phenomenal median growth rate 
—75 per cent—of Negro population during the same years for which 
Corke reported, 1950 to 1960.43 Riot zones also had a larger percentage 
of Negro population than the rest of the city in every case.44 

Thus, the cities that meet the conditions pointed out earlier—in- 
migration of blacks leading to greater compression of black poverty and 
the expected reduction of activities, away from local participation— 
have a ‘major disorder’. 

For blacks, riots have been a transitional zone between the frag- 
mented condition brought about following withdrawal of commitment 
and participation to life within the community and the condition which 
follows the inevitable entry to mass life made possible by the larger 
communications network. Once the historical conditions necessary for 
such a process in each case have passed, it need not occur again. In the 
case of the American Negro, those conditions involved demographic 
changes leading to the transformation of community forces and a new 
pattern of transactions by which the mass media ushered the American 
Negro into the larger society. Television was necessary but not suf- 
ficient; during the print epoch, this could not have occurred. 

Rather than a fragmenting effect, for minorities mass communica- 
tions at a given stage in the process can help forge new identities. In 
fact, new media technologies have the power to transform into self- 
conscious identities, those once considered to be closer to statistical 
aggregates than interest groups—women and students are the best 
exemplification of this process. At the present, a new communications 
technology is being prepared for introduction; multi-channel cable 
television, cassette television and two-way facilities will soon be with us 
and may be expected to dominate the American home during the next 
decade, with unforeseen effects on the social fabric. It seems likely that 
such new media technologies strengthen the argument, during the 
transition period in any case, for heightened media-induced pluralism, 
in contradistinction to the classical argument for increased homogeneity 
and passivity. 
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Stephen Sharot* 


The three-generations thesis and 
the American Jews 


In his much-discussed and influential book, Protestant, Catholic, Few, 
Will Herberg attempted to relate certain, mostly quantitative, changes 
in religious practices in America to the different problems of identity 
faced by three generations of Americans: the immigrant first generation 
from about 1880 to the First World War, the second generation in the 
inter-war years, and the third generation in the post-war period. In 
particular, Herberg was concerned to account for the post-war ‘return 
to religion’ which, he argued, was significantly correlated with the 
emergence of the third generation.1 Herberg’s ‘three-generations thesis’ 
was applied to all three religious communities but was given special 
application to religious changes in the Jewish community.? Since 
Herberg’s book was published in 1955, a number of surveys of local 
Jewish communities have been made, and a reappraisal of the ‘three- 
generations thesis’ is now possible. 

In brief, Herberg’s thesis was as follows: One effect of life in America 
on the various immigrant groups was to change their ‘Old Country’ 
village or area identities to identities based on common language and 
nationality (i.e. ethnic identity), and this process involved the decline 
of the landsman church or synagogue and the development of the ethnic 
church or synagogue. Herberg recognized that there was some adjust- 
ment of the ‘Old Country’ religion to the new environment, but his 
general impression was that the majority of the first generation re- 
mained traditionally religious and found the religious congregation an 
important focus of continuity between the old and the new worlds.3 

Unlike the first generation, whose ethnic status provided a source of 
location and identity, the second generation were ‘double alienated 
marginal men’: they were neither fully ethnic nor fully American. The 
majority of the second generation were ‘confused, anxious and dis- 
contented’, and many attempted to overcome their ambiguous position 
by locating themselves on one of the two extremes of the identity 
spectrum: they either strongly identified with or strongly rejected their 
ethnic culture and religion. Herberg maintained that, in comparison 
with other ethnic groups, the rejection of the ethnic religion was a 
* Stephen Sharot B.A. D.PHIL Lecturer in Sociology, University of Leicester. 
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major response of second-generation Jews who found that the conflict 
and inconsistencies between their parents’ religio-culture and American 
culture were intolerable. He offered little concrete evidence of this 
‘revolt’ against religion on the part of the second-generation Jews, but 
he supported his thesis by making the logical point that, since Jewish 
ethnicity and religion were coterminous, a second-generation Jew who 
rejected his ethnicity would invariably reject his parent’s religion. It is 
difficult, however, to reconcile some of Herberg’s statements on the 
second generation: the second generation’s ‘rejection of foreignness 
meant rejection of Jewishness and Judaism’,4 but they ‘felt a desire for 
group survival’ and did not ‘turn to outright assimilation’.5 

The third generation grew up in homes which had adopted American 
secular culture and an appropriate acculturated Judaism, and they did 
not experience the second generation’s problems of cultural conflict 
and identity. Since ethnic language and culture were unacceptable as 
bases for identification in America, religion became the focal point of 
the third-generation Jew’s self-identity both as a Jew and as an Ameri- 
can. This was possible because of the rise in the status of Judaism from 
a minority religion, in a country where Protestantism was dominant, to 
a position of equal status in a country where all three religions—Prot- 
estantism, Catholicism and Judaism—had become part of the ‘Ameri- 
can Way of Life’. In the ‘triple-melting-pot’ of America, to be a 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew became acceptable ways of expressing 
American identity. 

I intend to restrict my examination of Herberg’s thesis to the follow- 
ing questions: firstly, what is the evidence for significant quantitative 
shifts in Jewish religious affiliation, identity and observances ?; secondly, 
and as a corollary, is it accurate to refer to a ‘return’ to religion in the 
post-war period ?; and, finally, given that we do find certain changes in 
religious dimensions, can they be explained by Herberg’s generations 
thesis ? 6 

Synagogue membership statistics are not complete enough to allow 
us to make exact comparisons over time, but there can be little argu- 
ment over the general long-term trend: the proportion of American 
Jews affiliated to a synagogue remained fairly stable, with a possible 
slight rise, from the nineteenth century to the Second World War and 
then rapidly increased in the post-war period. From statistical informa- 
tion in some censuses, the American Jewish Yearbooks and other sources we 
estimate that the proportion of Jewish American families affiliated to a 
synagogue rose from about a fifth in the late 1870s to about a third 
in the late 1930s.? Neither the mass East European immigration from 
1881 to 1924, nor the emergence of the second generation in the 
inter-war years, appeared to have much effect on the overall pro- 
portion of American Jews affiliated to a synagogue. 

If, as Herberg and others have suggested, the majority of East 
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European Jewish immigrants were traditionally religious, it would 
appear that conditions in America resulted in a rapid and radical 
break with the traditional religious way of life. The low proportion of 
synagogue members in many immigrant areas§ may not be a very good 
indicator of religiosity since non-members could have been high ob- 
servers, but there are other indications that the first generation were 
not as religiously observant as has sometimes been suggested. Only 
25 per cent of Jewish workmen on the Lower East Side rested on the 
Sabbath, 60 per cent of the Jewish stores remained open on the Sabbath, 
and there were very few mikvaot (ritual baths).® In 1905 the American 
Hebrew admitted that 70 per cent of New York Jews did not attend 
synagogue on the Sabbath and it referred to Yom Kippur as the ‘annual 
revival of religious consciousness in New York’.1° Apart from the 
minority of anti-religious secularists, few of the first generation com- 
pletely abandoned all the rituals, but the majority did not retain the 
whole complex of ritual minutae which their fathers had performed in 
Eastern Europe. Thus, the break with the ethnic religion did not begin 
with the second generation but with the first. 

A rapid rise in synagogue affiliation was quite evident in the post- 
Second World War period: the American Fewish Yearbook estimated that 
about three million or about 60 per cent of the American Jewish popula- 
tion were affiliated to a synagogue in 1957.11 Surveys of Jewish com- 
munities in the second half of the 1950s found the following percentages 
of the Jewish populations!2 affiliated to a synagogue: 47 per cent in 
metropolitan Washington, 77:5 per cent in three New Jersey suburbs, 
34. per cent in Los Angeles, 37 per cent in San Francisco and 45 per 
cent in Detroit. More recent surveys of Jewish communities in the 1960s 
found the following percentages affiliated to a synagogue: 78 per cent 
in Providence, Rhode Island, 66 per cent in the suburb of ‘Lakeville’, 
53 per cent in Greater Boston, 27-2 per cent in Los Angeles, 86 per cent 
in Baltimore, 71-2 per cent in Rochester, New York, 64 per cent in 
Milwaukee, 71 per cent in Camden, New Jersey, 49 per cent in Detroit 
and 79 per cent in Columbus, Ohio.13 The proportional rise in syna- 
gogue affiliation appears to have been substantially greater than the 
proportional rise in church membership in the post-war period. Before 
the Second World War synagogue affiliation was proportionally far 
lower than church membership but now there appears to be little 
difference between the proportion of Jews affiliated to a synagogue and 
the proportion of the general population affiliated to a church. The 
above figures also show that synagogue affiliation is generally higher in 
the suburbs than in the large cities, and that synagogue affiliation is 
highest in the East, a little lower in the mid-West and considerably 
lower in the West. 

Turning to religious practice, we find that there is no evidence 
pointing to a rise in Jewish synagogue attendance in the post-war 
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period. This contrasts with the post-war trend in church attendance 
which rose substantially during the fifties, reached a peak in 1957 and 
then began to decline a little.14 Lenski found that, in Detroit, there was 
no difference between first and second generation Protestants in church 
attendance but that there was a rise for the third generation. Among 
Catholics in Detroit, the second generation attended more often than 
the first generation and the third generation attended more often than 
the second generation.15 After applying controls for urbanization, 
education, occupation, income and sex, Lazerwitz and Rowitz found 
that the Protestants in their national sample tended to reproduce the 
Lenski pattern of increasing attendance as the generations advanced 
while the Catholics followed the Herberg pattern. Lazerwitz and 


TABLE 1 Synagogue attendance 











Once a More than Never or 
week or once a Once a High Holy very 
more month month Occasionally Days only rarely 
Ae 
Washington — — 21 56 19 
Boston — 17 21 Sg 39 23 
San Francisco — 6 6 18 3I 32 
Providence II 38 7 — 24 12 
Milwaukee 17 12 — 3I 27 13 
tye 
Rochester 14 7 48 19 II 





Rowitz argued that, since the Protestant immigrants came from coun- 
tries with lower levels of church attendance than the United States, 
their Americanization involved increased church attendance.16 The 
American Jews, however, did not adopt the American norm of regular 
attendance at a house of worship (see Table 1). Both Lenski and Lazer- 
witz and Rowitz found a decline in synagogue attendance from 
generation to generation. 

In the post-war period, synagogue attendance remained at a low 
level and may even have declined. In 1959, 74 per cent of American 
Catholics and 40 per cent of American Protestants attended church 
weekly, but only 18 per cent of American Jews attended synagogue 
weekly.1? In Boston, no significant difference in synagogue attendance 
was found between the second and third gererations,18 but a number 
of other community surveys have found that, although there is little 
difference between the generations in synagogue affiliation, synagogue 
attendance declines from generation to generation. In Providence, 
Rhode Island, only 4 per cent of the third generation attended syna- 
gogue regularly compared with 10 per cent of the second generation 
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and 22 per cent of the first generation.!9 In ‘North City’, 13 per cent of 
the third generation and 25 per cent of the second generation attended 
Synagogue once a month or more, 20 The surveys did not find any 
significant differences between the generations in the proportions of 
Jews who never attended synagogue. 

Attendance at synagogue is an inadequate single measure of Jewish 
ritual observance since ritual observance in the home was traditionally 
very important in Judaism. It is unwise to compare the ‘devotionalism’ 
of Jew and Christian by referring only to synagogue and church 
attendance. Recent surveys of Jewish communities have provided data 
on the differences between the generations in their observance of home 
rituals. The study of Boston Jewry found that 53 per cent of the first 
generation, 24 per cent of the second generation and 12 per cent of the 
third generation kept kosher homes. The ritual of lighting Sabbath 
candles showed a similar decline from 78 per cent in the first generation 
to 63 per cent in the second generation to 46 per cent in the third 
generation.21 In Providence, Rhode Island, the ritual of lighting 
Sabbath eve candles dropped from 60-6 per cent in the first generation 
to 37:5 per cent in the second generation to 25:5 per cent in the third 
generation. Observance of the dietary laws declined at about the 
same rate.22 

The surveys quoted above do not support the thesis of a ‘return’ of 
the third generation. It is possible to argue, however, that the surveys 
do not test directly the Herberg thesis since they compare contemporary 
respondents of different descent-generations and not different descent- 
generations at different periods. Sklare and Greenblum’s study of the 
‘Lakeville’ community is an advance in this respect because each 
generation of respondents were compared with their parents. In addi- 
tion, descent (German or East European) and life-cycle factors were 
controlled. 

Out of a possible eleven traditionally important ritual observances, 
Sklare and Greenblum found that the mean number practised by the 
Jews of ‘Lakeville’ was 2-8 which compared with a mean of 5-2 practised 
by the parents of ‘Lakeville’ Jews. The largest difference in the number 
of rituals practised between two generations was between first-genera- 
tion respondents from Eastern Europe and their parents: the respon- 
dents practised a mean of 4-1 rituals compared with 9:2 rituals practised 
by their parents. The difference between the first and second genera- 
tions was smaller but also considerable: the second-generation respon- 
dents of East European descent practised 3-3 rituals compared with 7-5 
rituals practised by their first-generation parents. The difference 
between the second and third generations was much narrower: the 
third-generation respondents of East European descent practised 3-5 
rituals compared with 5-2 practised by their second generation parents. 
A similar decline in synagogue attendance was found between the 
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family linked generations. Sklare and Greenblum wrote that, ‘each 
generation in Lakeville almost always follows an observance pattern 
more limited than the one in which it was reared, the deviations from 
the parental pattern.among the more advanced generations are 
generally not as sizeable as among the less advanced generations’. In 
a much modified form the Herberg thesis is given some support, The 
second generation pulled more sharply away from their parents’ level 
of religious observance than the third generation, and in those cases 
where second and third generation contemporaries had had similar 
exposure to religious observances in their family of origin, the third- 
generation respondents more often exceeded the second in their level of 
religious observance. The third and fourth generations displayed a 
stabilization and homogenization of religious observance at a minimal 
level, and two rituals, the Passover Seder and Chanukah lights, were 
practised at least as much as they were by the less-advanced generations. 
Sklare and Greenblum did not believe, however, that the stabilization 
and, in some cases, increased observance could usefully be termed a 
‘return’. Although the majority of the third generation kept a few prac- 
tices, the total picture was still one of a declining sacramentalism. 

It would be dangerous to generalize from the ‘Lakeville’ study. As 
Sklare and Greenblum point out, their respondents were not representa- 
tive of Jews in the nation at large; they included a much higher 
proportion of upper middle class and extremely acculturated Jews. 
Nevertheless, the study is suggestive. It is interesting to note, for 
example, that levels of ritual observance were more similar between 
contemporary second- and third-generation respondents than they were 
between second-generation parents and second-generation respon- 
dents.?8 It is obvious that an analysis purely in terms of the dynamics of 
descent-generations is inadequate, and that greater attention should 
be given to other factors in the socio-cultural environment of peer- 
generations. 

Since the third-generation respondents in ‘Lakeville’ reported that 
their fathers practised a greater number of rituals than themselves, it 
appears that, if there was a ‘revolt’ of the second generation in the 
inter-war period, it could only have been a temporary one, limited to 
an early phase of the life cycle.24 Both inter-war and post-war surveys 
of students’ religious attitudes and practices found that Jewish students 
obtained lower scores than Catholic and Protestant students on all the 
measures that were used: a lower proportion of Jewish students be- 
lieved in a personal God, the efficacy of prayer and miracles; Jewish 
students attended a place of worship less frequently;25 and a greater 
proportion of Jewish students believed that attendance at a house of 
worship and the performance of other religious practices were un- 
necessary if people adhered to a code of ethics. As we would expect, the 
surveys found that the Jewish students had less favourable attitudes to 
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religion and performed fewer religious practices than their parents. 
However, all the surveys, inter-war and post-war, found that only a 
small minority of Jewish students never attended synagogue, expressed 
antagonism towards religion or described themselves as ‘atheists’. 

In 1932 Marvin Nathan found that only one-fifth of his national 
_ Jewish student sample attended synagogue regularly or occasionally, 
but the majority attended two or three times a year and only 4 per cent 
never attended.26 In 1946 Meyer Greenberg found that a very small 
minority of the Jewish students at Yale attended synagogue once a week 
but 72 per cent had attended synagogue at least once during the year.27 
A survey of Jewish students at a large urban state university in 1958 
found that 8 per cent attended synagogue at least every other week, 
19 per cent attended once a month, 54 per cent once or twice a year 
and 1g per cent never attended.28 A survey of a national sample of 
graduates, carried out in 1962, one year after the graduates had left 
college, found that 4 per cent of the Jewish graduates attended syna- 
gogue weekly, ro per cent attended once a month or several times a 
year, 67 per cent attended one to three times a year and 19 per cent 
never attended.?9 

Although the data does not allow for exact comparisons, there does 
not appear to have been any significant difference between the religious 
attitudes and practices of the second-generation students in the inter- 
war years and those of the third generation in the post-war period. It is 
possible that the Jewish students were not representative of their age 
group. A survey of Jewish youth (16-24 years) in New York in 1935 
found that 10-8 per cent of the males and 6-6 per cent of the females 
attended synagogue during the week preceding the interview and 72 
per cent of the males and 78 per cent of the females had not attended 
any religious services during the year.3° Thus, there appears to have 
been a greater proportion of complete non-attenders among Jewish 
non-student youths in New York than among Jewish students in the 
inter-war period. The evidence of observers, biographies and literature 
does suggest that the militant anti-religious minority among Jewish 
youth was larger in the inter-war period than in the post-war period, 
but we should be careful not to exaggerate the size of this ‘revolt’.31 
The rather sparse evidence that we have indicates that the majority of 
Jewish youth in the inter-war and post-war periods were indifferent 
rather than antagonistic towards their ethnic religion. If there was a 
‘revolt’ of a sizeable minority of the second generation, it would appear 
to have been limited to their early life phase in the inter-war years; the 
majority of the second generation were in their teens in the 1920s and 
in their twenties in the 1930s. All the available evidence shows that the 
middle-aged second generation kept a greater number of religious 
rituals than the middle-aged third generation. One might wish to speak 
of a ‘return’ of the second generation since many rejected religion in 
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their youth and ‘returned’ to religion in the latter stages of their life- 
cycle. However, in this respect, the second generation did not sub- 
stantially differ from other generations of the post-traditional Jewish 
community. 

Even if we believe that we are not justified in referring to a ‘return’ 
of either the second or third generation, we still have to explain the rise 
in synagogue affiliation in the post-Second World War period. Herberg 
wrote that joining a synagogue was a means of self-identification, both 
as a Jew.and as an American. There is no quarrel with the statement 
that joining a synagogue is a means of self-identification as a Jew, but 
we should look more closely at the question of whether it is also a means 
of self-identification as an American. Herberg stated that the three 
basic faiths in America had become integrated as parts of the ‘American 
Way of Life’. Among other things, this means that, in order to be con- 
sidered a ‘good’ American it is necessary to be affiliated to, and identify 
with, one of the three faiths. Religion is regarded as ‘a good thing’, no 
matter which particular faith it is. Thus, American Christians expect 
Jews to be affiliated to a synagogue, just as they expect other Christians 
to be affiliated to a church. There may be some truth in this, although, 
as yet, there is very little empirical evidence to support it. It is most 
- probable that the high church affiliation and interest in religion among 
non-Jewish Americans provides a favourable environment for Jewish 
synagogue affiliation and involvement, but it is doubtful whether the 
non-Jewish religious ‘revival’ is a sufficient or even a necessary condi- 
tion for the rise in synagogue affiliation. The evidence from England 
suggests that it is not a necessary condition.S2 In England, church 
affiliation and interest in religion has been falling among the majority 
of the population for a long period, but the rise in synagogue affiliation 
has paralleled that of America. Joining a synagogue in England is not 
a means of self-identification as an Englishman; it is only a means of 
identifying as a Jew. 

Similar vicinal and socio-economic changes in the American and 
English Jewish populations have led to a similar result. Migration from 
the cities to the suburbs, from predominantly Jewish to non-Jewish 
areas, resulted in a need among the majority to acknowledge their 
Jewish identification. Most Jews wish to associate socially with other 
Jews, and, in the American suburbs, the greatest opportunities for doing 
so are provided by the synagogue. Even more important was the desire 
of most Jewish parents to instil a sense of Jewish identity in their 
children by joining a synagogue and sending their children to the con- 
gregational religious classes. In the suburb of ‘Lakeville’, where 66 per 
cent of the total Jewish population was affiliated to a synagogue, only 
19 per cent of those families with pre-school children (under 6 years) 
were affiliated to a synagogue. The rate of affiliation rose to 56 per cent 
of those families with early-school children (6-9 years), 87 per cent of 
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those families with peak-school children (10-14 years), ot per cent of 
those families with late-school children (15-17 years) and then dropped 
to 72 per cent of those families with post-school children (18-+ years).33 
In Boston, where 53 per cent of the total Jewish population was affiliated 
to a synagogue, only 24 per cent of the 21-29 age group, who one 
expects to have either pre-school children or none at all, were affiliated 
to a synagogue. The rate of affiliation rose to 55 per cent of the 30-39 
age group, 65 per cent of the 40-49 age group and then dropped a little 
to 59 per cent of the 50-64 age group and 57 per cent of the 65-and- 
above age group. 23 In San Francisco, where 37 per cent of the total 
Jewish population was affiliated to a synagogue, only 7-9 per cent of 
those families with children of 4 years and under were affiliated to a 
synagogue, but 64 per cent of those families with children between the 
ages of 5 and 14 and 62 per cent of those families with children between 
the ages of 15 and 19 were affiliated to a synagogue. Nearly 60 per cent 
of the non-affiliated families with children under the age of 4 said that 
they may join a congregation soon or within the next five years. As in 
Lakeville and Boston, the proportion affiliated to a synagogue in San 
Francisco dropped among those families with post-school children but 
remained high compared with the very young families with pre-school 
children. 28 In Los Angeles, where 27-2 per cent of the total Jewish 
population was affiliated to a synagogue, the three areas of the city with 
the largest proportions of children between the ages of 5 and 14 also 
had the largest percentages of families belonging to a congregation 
—38-1 per cent, 38-5 per cent and 39-3 per cent. 

Thus, the correlation between children reaching school age and the 
parents joining a synagogue is very high in all areas, city and suburban. 
In the West Coast communities, where the overall rate of affiliation is 
low, the rise in affiliation of families when their children reach school- 
age is particularly sharp, and there appears to be a greater drop than 
in other communities when the children reach post-school age. How- 
ever, in all communities, the rate of affiliation does not fall sharply after 
the children have reached post-school age. Sklare and Greenblum 
attempt to explain this maintenance of synagogue affiliation in terms of 
the older age groups’ ‘recognition of the synagogue as a central institu- 
tion in Jewish life’ and ‘enhanced appreciation of the synagogue’s 
intrinsic functions’,3¢ but this is possibly giving rationalization the 
status of explanation. Perhaps, quite simply, the members do not wish 
to deprive themselves of the various kinds of satisfactions which have 
become associated with synagogue membership—the evidence suggests 
that, for the majority of members, synagogue social activities are more 
important than the religious services 27 It is probable that the adult- 
centred social and other activities in the synagogue assume a greater 
importance in the leisure time activities of those parents whose children 
have left school and home. 
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The correlation between the stages of the life-cycle and the rates of 
synagogue membership is paralleled by a correlation between the 
stages of the life-cycle and levels of religious observance, but here the 
trend is less consistent and much less dramatic. In Boston, the propor- 
tion of Jews who attended synagogue more than once a month rose 
from 5 per cent of the 21-29 age group to 14 per cent of the 30-39 age 
group to 21 per cent of the 40-49 age group and then dropped to 
17 per cent of the 50-64 age group and rose again to 21 per cent of the 
65 and over age group. 28 In ‘Lakeville’, home observance and syna- 
gogue attendance were at a relatively low level in the earliest phase of 
parenthood, they rose as the respondents’ children reached school age 


TABLE 2 Synagogue membership and synagogue attendance of second- and third-generation 
Greater Boston Jews by family income (abstracted from Axelrod et al.) 





Under Income 
$6,000 $6,000-9,999 $10,000-14,999 $15,000-19,999 $20,000 





and over 
% % % % % 
Belong to congregation: 
and generation 37 45 53 67 78 
grd generation 28 24 54 55 87 
Attend synagogue more than once a month: 
and generation 7 12 15 27 15 
srd generation 6 10 2I 8 34 





and attained a peak when the children attained Bar Mitsvah or Con- 
firmation age. Although there was some decline in the level of observ- 
ance at the end of the child-rearing period among Jews of German 
descent, there was no decline among the Jews of East European descent 
and there was even a slight increase among second-generation parents.3? 

Although there is some parallel between the rise in synagogue 
membership and the rise in the level of religious observances during the 
life-cycle, synagogue membership is not highly predictive of a higher 
level of religious observance. This is related to the fact that, in many 
areas, synagogue membership is positively correlated with income but 
religious observances are not. Since synagogue membership is generally 
expensive, there are low income groups with low affiliation rates but 
high levels of observance. In Boston, Axelrod eż al. found a marked 
relationship between level of income and synagogue membership but 
no consistent correlation between income and synagogue attendance. 
(Table 2.) The authors of the Boston community survey did not attempt 
to find if there were any correlations between synagogue membership, 
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orthodox identification and levels of religious observance, but their 
tables of the characteristics of the areas of Boston do indicate that there 
is no consistent positive correlation between a high rate of synagogue 
affiliation, on the one hand, and high levels of orthodox identification 
and religious observances on the other (Table 3). The area with the 


TABLE 3 Religious and socio-economic characteristics of Greater Boston Jews by area of 
residence (abstracted from Axelrod et al.) 


Area of residence 





I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Synagogue % % D % % % >% ty D 
membership 46 45 4 63 43 28 57 62 77 
Keep kosher 52 27 33 16 II 12 41 16 33 
Orthodox 30 IO 25 8 2 8 19 8 18 
identification 
No preference 3 12 4 15 20 34 II 12 16 
with any 
branch of 
Judaism 
Family income 3 II 2 40 6 9 5 9 23 
of $20,000 
plus 
Professional II 32 29 ER 36 72 27 2I 20 
occupations 
of heads of 
families 


Predominant Over 50 None Bimodel 30-50 30-40 20-30 Over 50 30-50 None 
adult age 20-30 
group over 50 








lowest synagogue membership in Boston has a large proportion of 
young adults (in their twenties) with few children, relatively low 
incomes, a high proportion of professional occupations (and therefore 
presumably of the upwardly mobile), a large proportion of non-Jewish 
friends, a low level of religious observance, and a high proportion who 
do not identify with any organized branch of Judaism (Area 6 in 
Table 3). However, another area in Boston with a comparatively low 
synagogue membership has a large proportion of Jews who are rela- 
tively poor, old, religiously observant and who identify themselves as 
‘Orthodox’ (Area 1 in Table 3). 

Further evidence that high rates of synagogue affiliation do not 
necessarily predict high levels of religious observance is provided by a 
survey of the Rochester Jewish community which found that 32-1 per 
cent of those Jews who identified themselves as ‘Orthodox’ were not 
affiliated to a synagogue while 19:1 per cent of those who identified 
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themselves as ‘Conservative’ and 25:5 per cent of those who identified 
themselves as ‘Reform’ were not affiliated to a synagogue. A greater 
proportion of those who identified themselves as Orthodox had low 
incomes, attended synagogue more frequently and kept a greater 
number of religious practices in the home.40 In areas, such as ‘Lake- 
ville’, where there are very few low-income households and very few 
Orthodox Jews, there is a more consistent relationship between syna- 
gogue affiliation and religious observances. Income has little influence 
on synagogue affiliation in Lakeville: the low rate of affiliation in the 
pre-school phase is not related to income, but there is a tendency for 
higher income families to join sooner in the early-school phase.41 Thus, 
in homogeneous samples (i.e. communities with narrow income and 
acculturation spreads), one can expect higher rates of synagogue affilia- 
tion to be correlated with higher levels of religious observance, but in 
heterogeneous samples (i.e. communities with wide income and 
acculturation spreads) this cannot be expected. 

In conclusion, in respect of American Jews the evidence does not 
support Herberg’s three-generations thesis; the majority of the first 
generation were not traditionally religious, the second generation did 
not ‘revolt’ against religion and the third generation did not ‘return’ to 
religion. The only unambiguous evidence of a possible ‘return’ is the 
rise in synagogue membership, but, as we have shown, a high rate of 
synagogue membership is not strongly predictive of a high level of 
religious observance. In so far as the synagogue has become a central 
institution for social activities and for transmitting Jewish identity, it 
might be argued that at least a part of Herberg’s thesis is given some 
support. However, it does not follow that the increased functional 
importance of the synagogue for American Jews represents a ‘return to 
religion’ or is evidence of a greater religious identity among American 
Jews. The synagogue has increased in importance as an institutional 
focus of Jewish identity because the maintenance and continuation of 
Jewish identity is problematic in the ‘open’ society and no other ethnic 
organization (nationalist, secularist, etc.) can provide a respectable 
focus for such an identity in American society. 
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The changing social composition of the 
Royal Economic Society 1890-1960 and the 
professionalization of British economics 


I 


In an earlier article in this journal we presented data on the social 
composition of the Royal Economic Society in the period 1890~1915, 
a period we then characterized as ‘a water-shed dividing the predo- 
minantly amateur tradition of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
from World War I, when the professionalization of economics began 
to gather momentum’.1 We now proceed to extend our study to 1960, 
the date of the most recently published R.E.S. membership list, by 
analysing a 10 per cent sample of home-based members in selected 
years throughout the period since the society’s foundation, in 18go.? 
In the concluding paragraphs we shall comment on the significance of 
this data for students of the British economics profession. 

As we explained in the first instalment of this study, the RES, 
membership lists include the names of many subscribers who possess 
no serious claims to be regarded as ‘professional economists’ by any 
normal definition of those terms. Nevertheless, throughout its long life 
the society’s ranks have included the great majority of British profes- 
sional economists, as well as many serious amateur students of the 
subject, and our occupational statistics (in Table IV, infra) provide 
some basis for judging the relative importance of the two categories. 
The Society’s periodical, The Economic Journal, has always been scholarly 
in content and impartial in outlook, and its editors have never attempted 
to cater for the general public. Admittedly some subscribers may have 
been attracted by the opportunity to style themselves ‘Fellow of the 
Royal Economic Society’, a title available to all members from the 
early years of this century until 1968; but there is no evidence that this 
motive was sufficiently strong to affect the results of our study. 

Table I summarizes the long-term growth of the society’s member- 
ship. Despite the apparent stability of the total, in the first, pre-World 


* A, W. Coats, M.SC. PH.D. Professor of Economic and Social History, and Mrs S. E. 
Coats, Research Assistant, University of Nottingham. 
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War I phase, there was actually a sharp decline to around 500 members 
in the late 18gos after the initial wave of enthusiasm had died away, 
and even in 1915 the home membership had not recovered to the 1891 
level. Following the 1914-18 waf slump, membership recovered rapidly 
and continued to expand in a healthy manner until 1939; but after 
another substantial post-war recovery in the late 1940s the story was 
very different. During the 1950s the R.E.S.’s home membership 


TABLE 11 Growth of academic appointments in economics and related subjects in British 
universities 1891-1969 








189r 1915 1925 1939 1950 1960 1969 














Total 20 85 180 286 446 679 1802 
% growth — +325 +119 +59 +56 +52 +1654 
Notes 


Except for 1891, data derived from Commonwealth Universities Year Book (various 
titles). 1891 data derived from official publications and correspondence with univer- 
sity and college libraries. Wherever possible, temporary and part-time appointments 
have been excluded, and persons known to have held two or more appointments in 
the same college or university have been counted only once. During the 1960s a 
number of new universities were opened and several existing institutions were 
transferred into the university category. 


actually fell (by nearly. 27 per cent), a trend that is all the more sur- 
prising in view of the growing public interest in economic questions at 
the time.? There was also, of course, a steady expansion in the study 
and teaching of economics and related subjects in institutions of higher 
education during the 1950s, part of which is shown in Table II. But 
as Table IV (infra) indicates, university teachers and students have 
always comprised a small proportion of the organization’s subscribers, 
so there is no a4 priori reason to expect a significant correlation between 
academic expansion and RES membership.* 

Two other features of Table I deserve comment, namely, the con- 
tinued expansion in the institutional (i.e. mainly library) subscribers, 
and the initially high and subsequently rising number of foreign 
members of the R.E.S. Both these trends reflect the scholarly reputation 
of The Economic Journal which has long been more cosmopolitan in its 
coverage than the other leading academic economic journals published 
in English.§ 

Before presenting the results of the study, some general comments on 
the extent and quality of the sample data may be in order. As will be 
seen from Table ITI, there are considerable gaps in the available bio- 
graphical information. Of the three characteristics required, father’s 
occupation proved by far the most elusive—sometimes surprisingly so, 
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even in the case of quite eminent persons. The methods of enquiry 
and sources used necessarily varied somewhat from period to period 
owing to the distant date of publication of some major sources (notably 
Alumni Cantabridgienses and Alumni Oxonienses) and to gaps and dis- 
continuities in others (e.g. the records of professional bodies). Direct 
enquiries were made in the case of individuals with known educational 
or professional affiliations, and letters were sent to the addresses of 
members in the 1950 and 1960 samples. As might be expected, in any 
given instance rapidly diminishing returns usually set in at a fairly 
early stage; but it is hoped that the sheer volume of data compensates 
in part for its unavoidable shortcomings. 

Changes in the occupational distribution of R.E.S. members over the 
seventy-year period are indicated in Table IV, which reveals that 
three categories of members predominated throughout, namely: busi- 
nessmen, university teachers, and civil servants, in descending order 
of importance. Apart from 1925, when the proportion of businessmen 
in the sample was unusually low, the first two together comprised more 
than one-third of the total membership; and their combined share rose 
after World War II to more than 57 per cent in 1960. Despite the fall 
from the initial high figure of 22 per cent, the business contingent rose 
to a surprisingly high level in the last two selected years, and would 
have been slightly higher still if the journalists and insurance employees 
had been included in the same category. The proportion of university 
teachers fell somewhat during the interwar years; but the post-1939 
recovery continued through the 1950s, whereas the proportion of civil 
servants remained fairly stable from 1915 through 1950, falling off 
sharply thereafter. Over the period as a whole accounting and banking 
constituted the fourth and fifth categories in order of size, although in 
each case the proportions fluctuated sharply in a manner that defies 
explanation. Of the remaining categories, administration, law, and non- 

“university teaching occasionally rose to significant levels; but the others 
were never important. 

Considering that the R.E.S. was a learned society publishing a purely 
scholarly journal, the size of the business contingent in the membership 
is most surprising, for British businessmen have not usually been 
noted either for their command of scientific and technical expertise or 
their interest in academic subjects. The relative increase in business- 
men’s participation since 1925 may reflect the influence of increasing 
numbers of graduate entrants into business and the growing support for 
commercial and business education, especially since the mid 1930s.” 
The presence of accountants and bankers in the society is less remark- 
able, given the nature of their professional training and their concern 
with fiscal and financial problems, but it is less easy to explain the 
comparative stability of the civil service element, or the sharp decline in 
that category in the 1950s when the number of economistsin government 
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employment was growing (though perhaps slowly). During the 
nineteenth century a number of leading economists participated in 
government while certain government officials and civil servants made 
important contributions to the development of economic ideas. More- 
over, civil servants appear to have played a prominent role in the Royal 
Statistical Society (founded in 1834), and it may be conjectured that 
this tradition was inherited by the R.E.S. 

Table V presents the occupational distribution of R.E.S. members’ 
fathers. However, before comparing these statistics with the distribution 
of members’ occupations in Table IV readers should be reminded that 
the actual numbers involved are often too small to form a reliable basis 
for generalization. Even so, some of the more striking inter-generational 
differences are worth noting. There was, for example, a consistently 
higher proportion of fathers in the older professions (i.e. church, law, 
medicine, armed services) despite the fact that the percentage of fathers 
in this occupational group fell sharply after 1925, mainly due to the 
declining numbers of clergyman fathers. Parallel features are evident in 
the category of landowners (which includes gentlemen of leisure and 
M.P.s with no other known occupations) although the proportion of 
fathers under this heading fell dramatically after 1915 and remained 
low. Opposite trends are apparent in the cases of civil service and 
university teaching; that is, the proportion of sons was consistently 
higher (and by a very large margin in the latter instance) and the 
percentage of sons remained roughly constant or rose while the per- 
centage of fathers remained roughly constant or fell. Yet, once again, 
it is in the business category that we encounter the most unexpected 
results. Table V indicates that the proportion of businessmen fathers of 
R.E.S. members was remarkably high, was tending to increase, and 
was consistently higher throughout than the percentage of businessmen 
members. 

The significance of these findings can be shown by comparing the 
data in Tables IV and V with the results of the well-known study of 
Cambridge alumni published by Hester Jenkins and D. Caradog 
Jones 8 Table VI, columns (1) to (2), reveals that in 1891 the R.E.S. 
membership contained a far lower proportion in the older professions 
(5'4 per cent as against 59 per cent, mainly owing to the large number 
of Cambridge alumni clergymen), and a correspondingly higher pro- 
portion engaged in administration (+14 per cent); business, finance, 
and banking (+38:5 per cent); and teaching (Loi per cent). Some- 
what less striking, though still significant differences emerge when we 
compare the 1891 fathers of Cambridge alumni with the fathers of 
R.E.S. members—i.e. Table VI, columns (3) to (4)—for among the 
latter there was, once again, a significantly lower percentage in the 
older professions (25:1 per cent as against 50 per cent) and a significantly 
higher percentage in administration (+141 per cent) and in business, 
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finance, and banking (+17-7 per cent). There was, however, a lower 
percentage of R.E.S. members’ fathers than of Cambridge alumni 
fathers in teaching (—4 per cent). 

By the late 1930s the occupational composition of the Cambridge 
alumni had changed in response to the needs of a modern industrial 
society, but there were still significant differences between that group 
and the R.E.S. members. Table VI, columns (5) to (6), reveals that 
the proportion of R.E.S. members in the older professions was still 
much lower than Cambridge alumni (—25;1 per cent, and mainly due 
to law and medicine, rather than the church), whereas the proportion 
of R.E.S. members was significantly higher in the cases of administra- 
tion (+158 per cent), banking and business (+12°3 per cent) and 
teaching (+6-8 per cent). Comparisons between the fathers of the two 
groups, Table VI, columns (7) to (8), indicates that the proportion of 
R.E.S. fathers was lower in the older professions (—g:1 per cent) and, 
surprisingly enough, in business and banking (—1-7 per cent); but the 
percentage was, once again, higher in administration (+4-:1 per cent) 
and teaching (-++5-9 per cent). 

Table VII presents the main differences between the occupational 
characteristics of the R.E.S. members and the Cambridge alumni 
members within each sample. It shows that ex-Cambridge men were 
far more likely to be in teaching or in business, but slightly less likely 
to be in administrative or governmental posts than other R.E.S. 
members. The proportions in all these three occupational categories 
were high, but they fluctuated sharply, despite a generally rising per- 
centage in administration until 1950. 

Jenkins and Caradog Jones interpreted the changes among the 
Cambridge alumni in the period from the late nineteenth century to the 
late 1930s as evidence of a ‘new attitude’ towards education on the 
part of those engaged in business and commerce, and a corresponding 
growth of undergraduate interest in the employment opportunities in 
these fields. If this is so, the R.E.S. members appear to have been 
in the vanguard of this movement and they were more ‘advanced’ 
than their fathers and the general run of Cambridge alumni. On the 
average they were far more likely to be administrators, businessmen, 
bankers, or teachers, and less likely to be men of leisure, clergymen, 
lawyers, or doctors. These differences reflected—to some extent, if 
not completely—their fathers’ occupational characteristics, and this 
point leads us to an examination of the R.E.S. members’ educational 
background, particularly schooling, which Jenkins and Caradog Jones 
regard as a ‘more reliable index of social class than university’.1° 

Table VIII shows the results of a statistical analysis of the schools 
attended by R.E.S. members, and although it is again necessary to 
recommend caution in interpreting the data there can be no doubt as 
to the significance of the general trend. Despite the small numbers 
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TABLE IX(b) RES, members’ doctoral degrees 











Type of degree 1891 1915 1925 1939 1950 1960 
Ph.D.s — I 3 4 13 16 
Other doctorates 8 8 7 8 6 2 
Total 8 9 10 12 19 18 
% of sample known 45 21 15 7 10°4 II 





Note: Some ‘other doctorates’ may have been honorary degrees. 


involved and the difficulties of classifying individual schools at such 
widely spaced intervals of time, there was a remarkable increase in the 
proportion of members from grammar and state schools. The first three 
categories (public + private + tutor) together accounted for almost 
95 per cent of the 1891 sample and thereafter declined to around 50 per 
cent in 1960, and this trend is compatible with the decline in the propor- 
tion of members employed in or descended from the landowning and 
older professional groups. 

Further evidence of the educational background of R.E.S. members 
appears in Table IX(a) and (b), the first of which shows that approxi- 
mately half of those whose occupations are known had obtained an 
undergraduate degree, a proportion that rose somewhat (from 47 per 
cent to 57 per cent) over time. As might be expected, the percentage 
of members with social science degrees (mainly in economics and com- 
merce) rose sharply, especially after World War II, and it must be 
presumed that many of the arts degrees listed included a sizeable 
component of political economy. On the other hand, a declining per- 
centage of members had degrees in law or a natural science. Table IX(6) 
demonstrates that on the average only about 11 per cent of R.E.S. 
members possessed any kind of doctorate, and that this percentage did 
not rise over time. As the Ph.D. is nowadays often thought of as the 
ticket of entry to the academic profession this result may seem some- 
what surprising; but it must be recalled that academics comprised only 
a small proportion of the total membership. A slightly different index of 
professional competence appears in Table X, which shows the number 
of R.E.S. members in our lists (the whole list, not merely the 10 per 
cent sample) who have published one or more articles in a recognized 
scholarly economic journal. These figures probably underestimate the 
number of identifiable economic writers in the organization, for no 
account has been taken of books, monographs, newspapers, or other 
species of economic literature. Nevertheless, it seems safe to assume that 
the proportion of members with economic writings to their credit rarely 
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TABLE x1(b) RES officers and council members—educational background 














Schools I89I  19I5 1925 1939 1950 1960 
Public 13 19 21I 26 26 30 
Grammar 4 I I 3 7 6 
Private and Tutor 10 22 15 8 7 5 
State 3 — — — — — 
Unknown I — — I — I 
Total 3I 42 37 38 40 42 








rose above 20 or at most 25 per cent, which constitutes another index 
of the predominantly non-professional character of the society. 

Tables XI(a) and (b) indicate the occupational characteristics and 
educational backgrounds of the society’s governing body: its council 
and officers (e.g. President, Secretary, Treasurer, etc.). As might be 
expected of a learned society, university teachers always constituted 
the overwhelming proportion, and their relative importance increased 
over time. Until 1915 a significant number of men in government were 
included among the council and officers, probably owing to the policy 
of enlisting the support of eminent persons whose names would add 
lustre to the organization; but this category contributed only an insig- 
nificant proportion thereafter. Civil servants and businessmen-plus- 
bankers were the only other noteworthy elements, each of which 
usually comprised 10-15 per cent. The known occupations of council 
members’ fathers are limited in number, but sufficient to draw atten- 
tion to the consistently high percentage of businessmen-plus-bankers (as 
among members’ fathers, in Table V), a group which usually repre- 
sented between 23-33 per cent of the total. There was also a sizeable, 
but diminishing percentage of clergyman fathers of R.E.S. council 
members and officers. Table IX(b) conveys the available information 
about the educational background of council members, who appear to 
have been on the whole more highly educated and from a higher social 
class than the majority of members. The very low percentage who 
attended grammar or state schools is noteworthy, and surprisingly 
enough the proportion in these categories showed no tendency to 
increase over time. 


II 


Before attempting to draw some conclusions from our R.E.S. data it is 

worth attempting some comparisons with the pre-1890 era. We shall 

confine our attention to occupational characteristics as the most reliable 
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TABLE XII Occupational distribution of British ‘economists’ prior to 1890 














(1) (2) (3) 

Pre-1750 1750-1890 Political Economy Club 
Occupations no. % no. % no. % 
Accounting — — 6 (1:75) — — 
Administration 6 (5:0) 9 (3:0) I (0-6) 
Army 2$ (2:0) 2k (1:0) 5 (3:2) 
Bankers 5 (4:0) 12 (5:5) 16 (10:4) 
Business 384 (320) 3I (12:5) 24 (15:6) 
Business, 
stockbrokers — — 3 (roi 24 (1:6) 
Civil Service 19$ (16-0) 25 (8-5) 27 (17:5) 
Church 13$ (115) 18 (7°25) 2k (1:6) 
Government 6 (5:0) 19$ (6-5) 27h (17:9) 
Insurance I (1-0) 2 (0'5) — — 
Journalism 64 (5:5) 28 (11-0) 9 » (58) 
Landowners II (9'0) 22 (8-5) 9 (5:8) 
Law 7 (60) 24 (9:0) 13% (8-8) 
Medicine Iı (oi 4 (roi — — 
Teachers, non- 
university I (1-0) 3 (1-0) I (0-6) 
University 
teachers 24 (2'0) 50 (22:0) 16 (10-4) 
Total 120 259 154 





Sources: Data in cols. (1) and (2) drawn from Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy 
(ed. H. Higgs) 3 vols. (London, 1923-6). Additional names drawn from J. A. 
Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis (Oxford, 1954); M. Blaug, Economic Theory 
in Retrospect, 2nd ed. (Homewood, Ill., 1968); G. J. Stigler, Essays in the History of 
Economics, op. cit., ch. 3. Data in col. (3) drawn from H. Higgs (ed.) Political Economy 
Club of London (London, 1921). 


The classification of occupations is, as far as possible, the same as in Table IV 
above. 


N.B. A pre-1750 economist is one who died or whose major works were written 
before that date. A similar principle was employed in selecting economists of the 
1750-1890 period. Of course, some Political Economy Club members are included 
in the figures in col. (2) as well as in col. (3). 

Fractions indicate that an individual had more than one occupation. 


single index of social composition; but even so, we can form only rough 

and ready impressions owing to the difficulties of compiling and inter- 

preting occupational data about pre-1890 economic writers and policy 

makers. ‘There are formidable problems of definition, for some occupa- 

tions have retained their names but altered their character radically, 

while others familiar today have no counterpart in earlier epochs. 
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Another difficulty arises from the growth of specialization. Many 
economic writers of earlier generations were leisured men who had no 
regular occupation but who dabbled in several. Moreover, in the course 
of a lifetime a man could change his occupation several times (a problem 
that is eliminated from the R.E.S. study by the selection of a separate 
sample for each date), and in such cases appropriate fractions have been 
imputed to each of several different occupational categories. 

Table XII represents a summary of the results of a biographical 
analysis of the careers of important British economic writers in the years 
before the inauguration of the R.E.S. The names have been selected 
from a few readily accessible reference works,11 and a division has been 
introduced at 1750 because this roughly approximates the dividing line 
between the pre-classical (or pre-Adamite) period and the beginnings 
of ‘modern’ systematic theory. Prior to that date, it is usually supposed, 
economic writers were usually either merchants, government officials, 
or partisan pamphleteers (including journalistic hacks like Daniel 
Defoe), whereas in later generations academic authors were increasingly 
prominent. The Political Economy Club of London founded in 1821, 
has been analysed separately in column (3) because this was a private 
club containing many committed free traders and a proportion of lead- 
ing government figures and professors. 

Generally speaking, Table XII confirms the impressions derived 
from ‘history of economic thought’ textbooks, but adds precision to 
them. Among pre-1750 economists, businessmen (especially merchants) 
predominated, while civil servants (or their contemporary equivalents, 
many of whom had ample spare time for literary activities) occupied 
second place. Next in order were clergymen and landowners (a cate- 
gory including M.P.s and persons of independent means without a 
regular occupation), which is hardly surprising considering that they 
comprised a substantial proportion of the educated classes; while other 
pre-1750 groups are distributed in a manner that hardly merits specific 
comment. Matters differ strikingly, however, when we turn to the 
period 1750-1890. Although political economy played a minor part in 
most academic institutions until the late nineteenth century, academics 
comprised a surprisingly high proportion of the post 1750 ‘economists’ 
—a fact that may indicate the increasingly specialist and scientific 
character of their discipline. The percentage of businessmen economists 
fell markedly from the earlier period, as did also the percentage of 
clergymen and civil servants; but there was a notable increase in the 
number of journalists, a broadly defined category which included 
various persons who supplemented their incomes by writing books and 
articles in popular magazines, such as the Edinburgh Review. These men 
were the forerunners of the present day financial and economic jour- 
nalists, and their activities reflect the growing nineteenth century 
interest in economic ideas and policy—a factor that may partially 
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account for the increasing prominence of lawyer-economists. Civil ser- 
vice economists, on the other hand, are comparatively less important 
than before 1750, possibly because they were more preoccupied with 
their official duties than their leisured predecessors. 

Comparison of the 1750-1890 economists with the Political Economy 
Club’s membership list strikingly displays the distinctive characteristics 
of that private body. As its founders aimed to influence the course of 
legislation they deliberately included cabinet ministers within their 
ranks (some of whom, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, were 
ex-officio members) and the fact that more than one-third of all the 
club’s members were either employees or members of the government 
is a remarkable testimony to the closeness of the connections between 
orthodox free trade economics and public policy. A glance at columns 
(2) and (3) also indicates that the club had no monopoly of the acade- 
mic economists; and indeed, the number of its professorial adherents 
would doubtless have been lower still but for the fact that the holders 
of certain leading chairs were also, like some ministers, ex-officio mem- 
bers. Businessmen and bankers played an important role in the club, 
as in the wider community of economists, for it was a ‘practical’ 
organization whose members were chiefly concerned with theoretical 
questions in so far as they bore on current and future policy issues. 
Bankers were among the leading supporters of free trade and minimal 
government interference; but while the club was a social and intellec- 
tual elite, its narrowness was one of the principal reasons why it proved 
necessary to establish the R.E.S. in 18go. 

The occupational distribution of the early R.E.S. members cannot 
be directly compared with that of the 1790-1850 economists for several 
obvious reasons. Apart from the wide differences in time span, the 
earlier group is confined to persons who have achieved some recognition 
as ‘economists’, whereas the R.E.S. included many members who had 
only a casual interest in the subject. Nevertheless, it may be noted that 
the first R.E.S. list (Table IV) contained a significantly higher per- 
centage of businessmen (-+8-3) and accountants and a lower percentage 
of journalists (5:5), churchmen (—5-45), lawyers (—5-4), land- 
owners (—4:9) and men in government (—4:7). The proportion of 
university teachers in the R.E.S. was also slightly lower than in the 
pre-1890 group, where the percentage was remarkably close to the 
average RES proportion throughout the 1890—1960 period. 


III 


What light does the foregoing material shed on the professionalization 

of British economics since the 1890s? As the RES was more a learned 

society than a guild-type professional organization or qualifying associa- 

tion, the occupationally diffuse character of its membership comes as 
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no surprise. Indeed, the economist’s functions have never been precise 
and restricted. His expertise equips him to compile, analyse, interpret, 
and disseminate information about economic affairs and to forecast 
economic trends, but he can perform these tasks equally well in a wide 
variety of occupational contexts. Moreover, while our data would per- 
mit a much finer breakdown of occupations (e.g. in the general cate- 
gory business) than we have provided in the foregoing tables, it would 
not furnish the kind of detailed job descriptions required to trace the 
economist’s changing functions since the 18gos. We can, however, pro- 
vide a general profile of the ‘typical’ R.E.S. member of 1960, who was 
far more likely to be a teacher (whether in a university or elsewhere) 
or a businessman than his 1891 counterpart, and far more likely to be 
the son of a businessman than of a clergyman or landowner. He was 
far more likely to have attended a grammar or state school than his 
predecessor, and somewhat more likely to have obtained an under- 
graduate degree, especially in the social sciences. If he was an officer 
or council member he was more probably a university teacher than his 
1891 equivalent, and his father was much less likely to be a member of 
the older professions. By comparison with the general run of Cambridge 
graduates both he and his father were more likely to be teachers or 
businessmen, and less likely to be members of the older professions; 
and if he was himself a Gambridge man (whether in 1891 or 1960) he 
was more likely than other R.E.S. members to be a teacher or business- 
man (but not a banker)—a fact which may reflect the strength and 
continuity of the Cambridge tradition in economics. 

Whether or not these differences reveal the increasing professionaliza- 
tion of British economics inevitably depends in large measure on one’s 
definition of a ‘profession’, which is unfortunately one of the more 
elusive terms in the current social science vocabulary. If, for example, 
attention is focussed on the overt institutional manifestations of profes- 
sionalism—such as control of entry, establishment and enforcement of 
professional standards, formulation of a code of ethics, etc.—then the 
economists clearly have a long way to go. But if, on the other band, 13 
emphasis is placed on the existence of a corporate sense of identity and 
shared values, the command of a recognized corpus of knowledge, 
possession of a common language which is imperfectly comprehended 
by outsiders, reliance on formalized university training, and the capac- 
ity to reproduce the next generation socially by influencing the 
qualifications of professional trainees, then there has obviously been 
substantial progress towards the emergence of an economics profession 
in Britain since the beginning of this century and, more especially, since 
1945.13 Thus economics may be regarded as fairly typical of the ‘newer 
type of profession now emerging, the application of a scientific speciality 
to practical problems’, a species which ‘remains closer to the academic 
traditions of proof? than to the older guild type of profession (e.g. law, 
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medicine). In economics, as in the other newer professions ‘the alle- 
giance of members is primarily to the substantive field, not the guild. 
Their professional behaviour is guided far more by the ethic of science 
than by the ethic of the client—professional relationship. Their acade- 
mic counterpart is the professor who does consulting work.’!4 

The R.E.S. data provided in this paper provides only limited and 
indirect evidence of this newer type of professionalization, though it is 
compatible with it. The strongest common link among Fellows of the 
Society was their subscription to The Economic Journal, a periodical 
which was certainly far more technical in content and specialized in 
coverage in 1960 than in the 18gos; and although subscribers are not 
necessarily readers, the subscription (i.e. membership) lists obviously 
provide important insights into the journal’s audience 18 But if, as 
sociologists have recently suggested,1° the crucial index of professional 
status is public recognition rather than more precise objectively dis- 
criminable differentia, then we must perhaps seek evidence for the 
existence of an economics profession in everyday usage, and in the 
advertising columns of our leading newspapers,!? rather than in the 


membership lists of the Royal Economic Society. 


Notes 


1. ‘The social composition of the 
Royal Economic Society and the begin- 
nings of the British economics ‘‘profes- 
sion” 1890-1915’, Brit. F. Sociol., vol. 21 
(March 1970), p. 75. 

2. The research was initially financed 
by the Institute of Economic and Social 
Research at the University of York and 
by the University of Nottingham; and 
was completed with the aid of funds 
from the Houblon—Norman Fund of 
the Bank of England. In addition to 
those persons whose help was acknow- 
ledged in the previous article, we would 
especially like to thank Mrs E. Harper, 
who undertook much of the data col- 
lection and computation. 

3. However the society undertook no 
membership campaigns and, as already 
noted, its officers made no conscious 
effort to arouse the interest of the general 
public. 

4. Nevertheless, in the strictly aca- 
demic sphere opportunities were missed. 
The society held no annual conferences, 
nor did it seek to promote or organize 
research. The small but significantly 
growing attendance at annual meetings 


of the Association of University Teachers 
of Economics during the 1950s reveals 
that there was a constituency waiting to 
be led. This growth accelerated rapidly 
in the 1960s, and the R.E.S. has just 
recently adopted a more active policy 
of supporting these conventional scholar- 
ly gatherings. 

5. See my article “The role of scholarly 
journals in the history of economics: an 
essay’, J. Econ. Lit., vol. o (March i971), 
pp. 29-44. The rise of overseas member- 
ship to 112 within a year of the society’s 
foundation (as the British Economic 
Association) bears witness to the existence 
of an internationalnetwork ofeconomists. 

6. The figures in Table III represent 
a 10 per cent sample of R.E.S. home 
membership at successive dates, and 
therefore vary from the figures presented 
in the earlier article, which were based 
on the total membership at those dates. 
Discrepancies of more than 2 per cent 
between the two results occuzred in the 
following cases (quoting the earlier 
percentages): 

1891: Accounting 9:1; Banking 9'5; 
Journalism 3; Law ro. 
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1915: Administration 9; Government 2; 
Journalism 2-5; Landowners 3; 
Non-University teaching 3; Uni- 
versity teaching 26. 

47. However Dr Michael Sanderson’s 
careful researches reveal that there were 
no dramatic changes in these background 
conditions during the interwar years. 
Cf. his The Universities and British Industry 
1850-1970 (London, 1972), Chapters 
9-11. 

8. James Mill, N. W. Senior, J. R. 
McCulloch, and J. S. Mill represent 
obvious examples of economists par- 
ticipating in government, while Sir 
Robert Giffen and Lord Goschen are 
outstanding examples of civil servants 
who made significant contributions to 
economics. There were also a number 
of economists and near-economists in 
government departments, especially the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade. 

9. ‘Social Class of Cambridge Univer- 
sity Alumni of the 18th and īgth 
Centuries’, Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 1 (June 
1950), pp. 93-116. Cf. Coats and Coats, 
op. cit., p. 77. As noted earlier, the 
figures in the text differ from those in 
our earlier study as we are now dealing 
with a 10 per cent sample. 

10. Op. cit., p. 108. 

11. The sources are listed at the foot 
of Table XII, and have been selected 
because of their representative or com- 
prehensive character. It is unlikely that 
the incorporation of other sources of this 
kind would have affected the outcome 
significantly. 

12. Cf. William J. Goode, ‘Community 


The professionalization of British economics 


Within a Community: The Professions’, 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 22 (April 1957), 
D. 194. ` 

13. One important manifestation has 
been the steady, if slow growth of the 
economist’s role in the Civil Service, 
especially since the establishment of the 
Government Economic Service in 1965. 

14. William J. Goode, ‘Encroach- 
ment, Charlatanism and the Emerging 
Profession: Psychology, Sociology and 
Medicine’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 25 
(December 1960), pp. 912-13, 906. 

15. It is noteworthy that the propor- 
tion of R.E.S. members who contributed 
articles to scholarly economic journals 
remained roughly constant (Table X) 
although the percentage of university 
teachers in the sample rose from 18-2 in 
1891 to 24:6 in 1960 (Table IV). 

16. Cf. Howard Becker, Sociological 
Work, Method and Substance (London, 
1971), ch. 6: “The Nature of a Profes- 
sion’ (originally published in 1962). Also 
Geoffrey Millerson, The Qualifying As- 
sociations, A Study in Professionalization 
(London 1964), p. g: ‘an occupation 
does not have to be organized to be a 
profession.” However, ‘subjectively, 
members of the occupation must be 
conscious of themselves as professionals. 
Objectively, those using the services, and 
the general public, must be willing to 
recognize and accept the occupation as 
a profession.’ 

17. For example recent Civil Service 
Commission advertisements informing 
honours graduates how to become ‘a 
professional economist’. 
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Social structure and social movements: 
the Black Muslims in the U.S.A. and the 
Ras-Tafarians in Jamaica 


ABSTRACT 


This paper examines, by exegetical analysis, two contemporary social 
movements occurring in two different social structures. It seeks to throw 
light on the sociological categories of protest and discontent, and the 
relationship between these and social structural variables such as status 
situation. The Ras-Tafarians in Jamaica and the Black Muslims in the 
U.S.A. both openly reject their society. Adherents to these movements 
have created their own unique Weltanschauung, namely, a projection 
into semi-secular kingdoms: for the Ras-Tafarians Ethiopia is heaven, 
Haile Selassie is God; for the Muslims Allah is supreme, Islam is the 
black homeland. Deliverance from defined socio-economic deprivation 
will come not from a transcendental Christ, but from Allah and Ras- 
Tafari. 

How real are these hopes? It is concluded that both movements 
achieve some measure of adjustment to their unfavourable life- 
situations but that sociology must spell out that that which possesses 
Muslims and Ras-Tafarians is not a demon but the social system of 
which they are a part. Sociology can employ dynamic concepts to con- 
struct theories capable of predicting conditional outcomes of the con- 
flicts which are built into social systems and which the rebels kick 
against. The outcome lies in this world. 


As social systems undergo change, the established truths of religious and 
intellectual authority are thrown open to doubt and question. Both 
sacred and secular relativism will tend to break down the traditional 
pattern and will create large areas of anxiety and uncertainty. A 
situation such as this provides an opportunity for some groups of 
actors to offer certainty instead of doubt—a certainty based on 
* G. Llewellyn Watson B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, University 
of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada 
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alternative sets of beliefs and usually derived from a transcending source 
of authority. 

Such an opportunity is the one taken by the Ras-Tafarian (Rasta) 
movement in Jamaica, a politico-religious protest movement which 
draws its membership from among the dispossessed and the dis- 
privileged of Jamaican lower classes,1 and by the Black Muslims in the 
U.S.A., whose membership consists of young, activist, disprivileged 
lower-class Afro-Americans.? Both movements fit current definitions of 
social movement, and especially so if a social movement is conceptually 
defined as a social collectivity and treated as a group rather than as a 
process.’ Definitional precision of social movements remains proble- 
matic, primarily because of the diversity of social collectivities which 
seemingly qualify for this title, collectivities ranging on a wide con- 
tinuum, in terms of action-output from peaceful bargaining in the 
market place to open violence and revolution. A synthesis of varied 
definitions available would seem to suggest that whatever model of 
social movement is selected, its basic characteristic is that of a collective 
enterprise, or effort, designed to correct, supplement, overthrow, or in 
some fashion influence the social order. i 

By these quite general criteria, then, both the Ras-Tafarians and the 
Black Muslims constitute social movements—movements which, never- 
theless, bear strong elements of millenarianism and other-worldly 
orientation. Let us take a closer look at these highly interesting social 


groups. 
THE RASTAS 


The Rastas reject Jamaican society which they claim rejects them 
because of their low socio-economic status. They have created for them- 
selves a new Weltanschauung in which the Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile 
Selassie (Ras-Tafari) is God on earth, and into whose kingdom they 
project themselves, hankering for ‘repatriation’, which they have said 
will be ‘any day now’. 

Ras-Tafarians regard the Jamaican nationalist Marcus Garvey as 
their intellectual progenitor and prophet. It was Garvey who, in the 
1920s, had warned ‘the Black peoples of the world’ about white racism 
and oppression, the very themes that animate the Rastas’ doctrine 
today. The link between Garvey, the greatest black leader this century 
in the New World, and the Rastas, is a link forged by a history of ideas. 
Indeed, the Rastas currently use as their motto the very one that 
Garvey had used in the 1920s: ‘One God: One Aim: One Destiny!’ 
The Rastas, who today number about 70,000, comprise a mélange of 
the poor, the landless peasants and underemployed, who leave the 
country districts of Jamaica to hover on the margin of existence in the 
shanty towns on the periphery of the cities. Many are ex-Garveyites. 
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Akin to Marx’s definition of a lumpen-proletariat, a mass of déclassé 


idlers, they form that mass of hungry loafers so admirably described by 
Frantz Fanon as 


[that] mass of humanity, this people of the shanty towns, at the core 

. of the lumpen-proletariat . . . that horde of starving men, uprooted from 
their tribe and from their clan [who] constitutes one of the most 
spontaneous and most radically revolutionary forces of a colonized 
people.4 f 


And, we might add, neo-colonized people. 

The Rastas, whose ranks have burgeoned remarkably since they were 
first noticed in the early 1930s, form, for all intents and purposes, a 
pariah group in Jamaican society. They represent what can be called 
residual unfortunates of colonial and neo-coloniai administration past and 
present, fitting neatly into the descriptions of both Marx and Fanon. 
The Rastas live in unimaginable squalor in crowded ‘no man’s land’ 
mainly in West Kingston, the capital city of Jamaica. Their ‘houses’ are 
unsightly huts made of board, motor car parts, old tyres, cardboard, 
in fact anything they can lay their hands on, including booty from the 
city’s main refuse dump which adjoins their settlement. Traditionally, 
many escape into drug addiction. 

A social movement such as the Ras-Tafarians is a creature of crisis. 
It is a social barometer and a gadfly which has come into being in the 
process of pinpointing social problems through varied creative efforts 
to cope with these problems. That they face severe problems was never 
at issue. Forming as they do that section of the Jamaican population 
which must eke a living out of charity, begging or stealing, and for 
whom poverty, illiteracy, hunger and underemployment have become 
a permanent descant of their lives, many Rastas have become so used 
to not finding work that they have ceased to look for it. Their par- 
ticular description and clarity-map of the world can only be understood 
as conscious motivation to adjust to, or escape from (in the sense of 
reconstructing what they now perceive) adverse social conditions which 
is their existential lot. Rastas have evolved a system of belief and a 
psychology of existence and survival compatible with their lives of 
abject poverty. They no longer wish to be part of a world which has 
shown them that there is no place in it for them; their focus is on the 
ancestral home of Ethiopia. This is logical enough, for in their estima- 
tion things cannot possibly get worse. In their effort to cope, they 
become potentially revolutionary, and when the movement is seen in 
exegetical sociological perspective, it seems clear that deliverance must 
be in Jamaica, and change must come not by escape from the system but 
by shaking up the system by revolution and violence if necessary. 

The Rasta’s doctrine, often taken literally by laymen and ‘scholars’ 
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alike, has hidden, esoteric and recondite meanings® too easily brushed 
aside. The following themes represent the core of the doctrine: 


1. Black men, reincarnations of ancient Israelites, were forcibly 
brought to Jamaica as slaves because of their ‘transgressions’, and 
should now be repatriated. 

2. The wicked white men are inferior to the black men. 

3. Jamaica (the socio-political situation) is a hopeless hell. 

4. Ethiopia is Heaven. 

5. Haile Selassie is the living God. 

6. Selassie will soon arrange for their repatriation, at which time 
black men will get their revenge of the white men.® 


To fully understand the significance of this cluster of ideas, one must 
necessarily explore the situational dialectics of the Rastas in their 
Jamaican societal context. For only in that context can we come to 
appreciate why the movement has provided opportunities for a large 
segment of lower-class Jamaicans to denounce ‘the white man’ and any 
Jamaican who openly flaunts a white bias, as Fernando Henriques calls 
the Europo-centricism which has characterized Jamaican social life 
since the sixteenth century. The white bias means that lightness (in the 
shading of one’s skin) is valued as a promise of higher status and is 
valued in and of itself. Social status becomes equated with lightness and 
the latter comes to connote privilege and wealth. This is the pheno- 
menon of colour-class stratification, a legacy of West Indian colonial 
plantocracy in which the blacks were never of much significance except 
numerically. The class structure of contemporary Jamaica is one which 
shows that the black lower class, as typified by the Ras-Tafarians, is 
completely alienated from the neo-colonial power structure. To be 
black is to be lower class, and to be lower class is to be outside the pale 
of meaningful existence. It is this reality that the Rastas have grasped 
in its totality and it is precisely their rejection of this status quo which 
forms the leitmotif of their doctrine. Christianity, naturally, comes under 
heavy attack from the Rastas, for they claimed that it has failed to 
protect black people against depredation. And any Rasta will gladly 
undertake the task of explaining that it is the fraud of religion and 
politics that has kept them in misery, robbing them of their mentality 
and making their lives a multiplication of zeros. 

Although the Rastas have often been characterized as religious ‘cults’, 
it is germane to grasp that the god to whom they pray for their deliver- 
ance is not the transcendental god of orthodox Christianity, but Ras- 
Tafari, i.e. Haile Selassie. Their rejection of the white man’s god goes 
hand in hand with their rejection of the white man’s other values. For 
this reason, the Rastas are keen to project in speech, dress and general 
deportment what they call ‘the African personality’, that is, any pattern 
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of behaviour or life-style that departs most radically from the Anglo- 
Europeanized pattern. Ras-Tafarians, then, are engaged in a persistent 
psychic struggle in an effort to restore some of the shattered cultural 
identity wrought by white colonial domination over centuries. In 
Jamaica, social relations between the different classes have always come 
close to Hobbes’ typification of the ‘state of nature’. From the earliest 
times, planters and European officials have tried to eradicate sectarian 
religions and reprobate lower-class revivalist and other sects in Jamaica. 
And it is surely significant that in contemporary Jamaica the middle 
class, eager to emphasize their remoteness from African culture and 
habits and their affinity to European ways, hold the Rastas in bitter con- 
tempt since the Rastas project that image of an identification with their 
African past which they (the middle class) struggle to forget. Ras- 
Tafarianism is an open rejection of Anglo-European values, including 
religious values. The cultural terrorism against which the Rastas rebel 
also gives rise to the need for a new deity, and identification with a 
black god then becomes an important first step to political freedom. It 
is thus that the manifest values of the Rastas bear strong overtones of 
Black Nationalism and racial self-respect. 

But, as we have suggested, the ‘brethren’ (as the Rastas are popularly 
called)’ do not think there is anything to be gained from worshipping 
a god who will not bring deliverance now, or at least ‘in the near 
future’. They insist that the poor people in Jamaica have been socialized 
to be concerned with death rather than with life. For this reason they 
speak somewhat scornfully of ‘the white man’s god’, ridicule the Jesus 
of Sunday School books, and forcefully assert that heaven is an inven- 
tion of the white man and a scheme used by him to deceive black people 
by promising all life’s glories in a world beyond the grave. But since 
there is no proof of the existence of this heaven, to the brethren, 
Ethiopia is heaven, and that is where all right-minded black men should 
seek to ‘mark out their burial spot’. The brethren find the concept of a 
white god as depicted by orthodox Christianity psychologically dis- 
pensable and certainly morally intolerable and they point out that 
James I of Britain translated the bible and confused and distorted its 
message. The brethren, therefore, use the bible, but they do no more 
than repeat ideas and statements found in the bible in an effort to point 
out inconsistencies. On an ostensibly philosophical level, they claim 
that their quotations do not really come from the bible but from Ras- 
Tafarian wisdom, and in any case the bible is conceptualized as a book 
of symbols of contemporary significance to which only the brethren, 
that is, the true believers, have the key. The brethren say man existed 
before the bible was written so the word of man (true believer) is of 
greater significance than that of the translated bible. It is this forceful 
effort of the brethren to denounce and reject what they define as a 
conspiratorial white man’s god which leads to their being frequently 
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labelled religious cult, or messianic cult, or cargo cult, or simply dis- 
missed as ‘a mad lot’. 

It is clear, however, that on the empirical level the Ras-Tafarian 
movement is a complex social movement. The movement is political as 
it is revitalizing and nationalistic. And again, it is religious in the sense that 
it has a complex system of symbols—flags, badges, portraiture, drums 
and so on, all of which demand an attitude of respect or evoke a special 
feeling of reverence. Indeed, these objects are central to the ritualistic 
activities of the movement and the rituals are collective actions whereby 
certain sentiments of group solidarity are aroused and sustained.’ The 
movement is also an expression of economic dissatisfaction. The Rastas, like 
many groups that have taken the full impact of colonialism, suffer from 
‘confused social identity’, and as such are prone to exhibit symptoms of 
group unrest, one such symptom being a propensity to participate in 
activities aimed at ‘correcting’ or overthrowing the social order.’ 
Surely, too, the movement is a moral protest. The strong anti-white 
element of their verbalizations is a direct response to a hopeless life- 
situation, brought about as the Rastas define the situation, by hundreds 
of years of white rule. ‘The activities of the movement are efforts to con- 
struct a more satisfying culture, and in this sense the movement forms 
a connecting link between pre-political and political movement, and 
serves to lubricate the passage from active protest to full-fledged revolu- 
tion. In fact, many aspects of early Ras-Tafarianism are now finding 
new expression in the current Black Power advocacy in the West Indies. 

All this is not surprising. For since the achievement of independence 
in 1962 Jamaicans have had ample chance to savour neo-colonialism. 
The black ruling élite have taken over the task of bullying the masses, 
and because they know the masses much more intimately than the old 
colonial masters, they are quite able to tighten up all the psychological 
screws to hold the masses in control. It is thus that Jamaica has such 
illiberal policies as a ban on a wide range of published works from 
Braithwaite’s To Sir With Love to the Thoughts of Chairman Mao. 


THE BLACK MUSLIMS 


In America, the Nation of Islam, popularly known as the Black Muslims, 
number more than 100,000.10 This movement comprises lower-class 
Afro-Americans, hence those in the low-income bracket. As a social 
organization it caters for an inordinate number of alcoholics, ex- 
convicts, pimps, prostitutes and narcotic addicts whom the harsh world 
of American secularism has jettisoned, or for whom the Christian church 
turns a blind eye until they were ‘cleansed’. 

The Muslims are often characterized as ‘separatists’, since they 
demand an entirely separate and black economy, rather than be part 
of the putatively corrupt structure that surrounds them. They visualize 
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economic independence as vital prerequisite for all other freedom and 
their emphasis on this aspect of life has led sociologists to comment on 
the ‘protestant ethic’ quality of the movement. The true believers 
among the Muslims are those who follow Elijah Muhammad, known 
as the ‘Spiritual Leader of the Lost-Found Nation of Islam’. The crux 
of their belief system is that their leader, Muhammad, is the Messenger 
of Allah, directly commissioned by Allah himself who came in person 
to awaken the sleeping Black Nation and rid them of the white man’s 
age-old domination. Basically, the movement clothes its social aspira- 
tions in religious values and seeks to establish the Black American in a 
new rehabilitative framework of ideas. 

The Muslim movement preaches black supremacy and black unity 
against white racism, and has a strong anti-Christian flavour since- 
Christianity is reckoned to be simply an extended arm of white racism. 
The movement has had a mixture of believers, in terms of ‘recipes’ for 
action. The late Malcolm X was probably at one extreme, displaying 
the more militant and impatient element, while someone like Muham- 
mad Ali (Cassius Clay) stands at the other, brandishing the more non- 
involved, politically passive, element. But by and large, in the privacy 
of their temples, the Muslims all attack the white man, verbally, for his 
mistreatment and open exploitation of the black man. Here, what is 
nothing less than bitter hatred for the ‘white devils’ is rehearsed and 
given ritual expression in detailed and militant outrage. 

In the whole spectrum of black protest in America, the Muslims are 
only a tiny slice. But because they represent that slice which openly 
advocates total separation from the main-stream of American life, they 
provide an interesting example of a people who seek to reject a world 
which they define as vile and inhumanly cold. The world that they 
perceive is the one Thomas Hobbes described long ago where life (in 
this case specifically for the black American) is solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short. 

Paradoxically, of course, the social qualities required to maintain 
their independence of the mainstream of American life are the very ones 
that increase their chances of being labelled ‘solid Americans’; the so- 
called protestant ethic of hard work, frugality, sobriety and so on. This 
interesting situation has meant that the distinction between revolu- 
tionary agitation and passive withdrawal is difficult to maintain in 
practice. Hence the difference in temper and purpose between what 
Malcolm X stood for and what the majority of the members claim they 
stand for. Malcolm X was a man of action, a dedicated militant. The 
freedom which the Muslims seek from American society Malcolm X 
said had to be taken: ‘Nobody can give you freedom. Nobody can give 
you equality or justice or anything. If you are a man, you take it. If 
you can’t take it, you don’t deserve it.” He had no misgivings about how 
action was to be taken. In the context of the ‘political oppression at the 
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hands of the white man, the social degradation at the hands of the 
white man’, the political struggle must take the form of revolution. For 
‘revolution is never based on begging somebody for an integrated cup 
of coffee . . . Revolutions are based upon bloodshed . . . Revolutions 
are never even based on any kind of tokenism whatsoever. Revolutions 
overturn systems.’11 But all this talk of drastic action made Malcolm X 
quite unpopular within a large sector of his movement. 

Muslims have no doubt that a day will come when they (black men) 
will be openly denied not merely the basic freedoms they deserve as 
human beings, but more fundamental rights such as the right to be 
Americans.1® As if living in imminent expectation of this manifestation, 
Muslims see themselves in America but not of it. Besides, it would be a 
gross affront to Allah if they were to take part in a political process 
which preaches one thing and practises another. Malcolm X summed 
up the problem this way: 


The same government that you go abroad to fight for and die for is 
the government that is in a conspiracy to deprive you of your voting 
rights, deprive you of your economic opportunities, deprive you of 
decent housing, deprive you of decent education . . . This so-called 
democracy has failed the Negro. And all these white liberals have 
definitely failed the Negro.18 


As a derivative of their particular social system, the Muslims are a 
resultant of what social policy has not done rather than what it has 
done. Reflect, once more, on the type of Americans who are attracted 
to this movement. Clearly, until white America develops a social con- 
science, if indeed it can, and until the marginality of the Afro-American 
is tackled at the structural level there will be groups like the Muslims. 
Groups of this sort will remain on the social scene so long as the acute 
neurosis that infests American society (neurosis infests minds as well as 
social systems) is passed over as ‘products of modernity’. And here the 
Muslims are in company with the Hippies and the Yippies—groups 
that have simply ‘dropped out’ of a human steeplechase. Obviously, the 
degree of militancy and/or violence which such groups or movements 
will deploy will vary according to how much immediacy is defined in a 
given situation. For the Muslims, the racial element will probably 
increase the gravity of their problems. They have found a positive, 
albeit a questionable answer to their defined rejection: by replying with 
rejection. What is fundamentally important from our point of view is the 
query as to whether their children and their children’s children will, if 
faced with similar problems, adopt the same coping mechanism. And if 
not, what are the practical alternatives? 

This is a question Americans will have to pose and answer themselves. 
But recent events in America have shown us that civil society is quite 
prepared to use maxi-repressive measures to put down mini-rebellions 
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or even legitimate social protests.14 The uncomfortable aspect is that 
we may never be able to guess to what lengths America will go to 
‘defend’ certain values when these values are brought up for questioning 
and/or renewal. As yet, we have no theory of limits. 

We cannot reasonably attribute the causes of protest, or the incidence 
of riots, or the emergence of hippy cultures to individual deficiencies. 
Rather, to take sense of these phenomena we must focus on the institu- 
tional and structural agglomeration that are man-made but which give 
that awesome impression of being immutable. In fact, a radical per- 
spective in the social sciences requires that no human institution or 
modus operandi escapes questioning, scrutiny, and if necessary, debunking. 

To bring our analysis more into focus we now examine some points 
of convergence between the Rastas and the Muslims. 


THE RASTAS AND THE MUSLIMS: CONVERGENCE 
OF SOME PROCESS CHARACTERISTICS 


There are some interesting parallels between the Black Muslims and 
the Ras-Tafarians, and the theoretical convergences of these two social- 
revitalization movements shed much light on the sociological conjectur- 
ing about social protest. 

One of the basic reasons why the two movements converge so 
demonstrably, as we shall see, is that both derived their particular 
social and political orientation from the explicit teachings of Marcus 
Garvey. Elijah Muhammad, the leader of the Muslims, acknowledges 
Garvey as a forerunner of his movement.15 But more important than 
that, perhaps, is the fact that both movements are creatures of similar 
socio-cultural circumstances expressed in racial oppression and class and 
status deprivation. And, the Black Nationalist sentiments which both 
groups demonstrate must also be seen as a quest for racial definition and 
national identity. The dilemma of the movements is to be gauged 
against the background of the milieu and mood that faced black people 
ever since they first arrived in the New World. The first blacks arrived 
in the West Indies (as slaves) in 1502, and in America in 1619. From 
then on, through the Civil War in America, and through the many 
slave rebellions in the West Indies, the black man’s dilemma in the 
Western world began. Thus, to this day the black American has been 
on the margin of his society. He is in fact a solid American at the cultural 
level, but at the social-relational level it is a different matter. There are 
definite institutionalized limits as to the parts of American society with 
which the black American can be in more than peripheral and vague 
identification. As Essien-Udom has observed, the so-called emancipated 
black American is still trying to manage on the fringe of a dominant 
white society, and in trying to identify himself and his aspirations with 
the white society experiences tensions and hopeless frustrations. Gom- 
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pelled by segregation, discrimination, poverty and ignorance to remain 
on the periphery of white society and to live and die within the sub- 
culture of the black ghettoes, the black masses have had to dissociate 
themselves from white society. Malcolm X puts it this way: ‘Being here 
in America doesn’t make you an American. Being born here in America 
doesn’t make you an American . . . I don’t see any American dream; 
I see an American nightmare.’16 

The mood expressed here is the mood which lies at the very core of 
the Black Muslim and the Rasta movements. Enough has been said 
about these movements to illustrate that they represent those segments 
of their respective societies that are socially ghettoized, engulfed in 
social situations so structured that the life-chances of their members are 
both meagre and hopelessly depressing. ‘The emergence of these move- 
ments, temporally coincidental but spatially divergent, is to be ex- 
plained in terms of a social response to grossly unfavourable aspects of 
life in the cultures in which they occur. The historical and social circum- 
stances which have dictated their rise (but which space does not allow 
us to discuss here) have given them nationalistic and racial character- 
istics, for in Jamaica as in America there is the unresolved problem of 
class and status situation for black people. Theoretically, they should be 
benefactors of the European Enlightenment philosophy, a philosophy 
which embodied the idea of Reason, Equalitarianism and Libertarian- 
ism. But we too often forget that the Enlightenment simultaneously 
nurtured a sub-philosophy of white supremacy. 

In Jamaica as in America segments of the population are continually 
living in semi-bondage on the fringes of these societies, and hardly by 
accident. Thus the observation of Gordon W. Allport that the sluggish- 
ness of the U.S.A. in trying to repair the moral ravages of slavery gave 
rise to the melodramatic Black Muslim movement, is equally applicable 
to Jamaica and the Rastas. For both movements reflect a mood and a 
temper born of anger and frustration, which in turn arose from the 
positions of these groups’ members in their societies, and the slow rate 
at which radical and far-reaching changes are being effected. In short, 
the movements are part of the sound and fury of social unrest, creative 
attempts at self-preservation. 

Because the movements define their situation in terms of social and 
political futility, they share to some extent widespread anxiety of being 
completely overwhelmed by powerlessness. This means in fact that 
social and cultural alienation, coupled with social estrangement from 
the dominant society, lead to confusion, frustration and disillusion. The 
dilemma is the same for the Rasta and the Muslim. What is essentially 
at issue for the members of these movements is the lack of meaning in 
their lives in the socio-cultural context of their societies. They are 
estranged from the wider society which they seek to enter, but which 
rejects them (‘no drug addicts here’). The predominant theme becomes 
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one of replying to rejection by rejection. And to help to cope with the 
situation the movements are forced to create make-believe realities which, 
even if to no one else, in the eyes of the true believers have a semblance 
of betterment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that these movements have over time 
evolved world views which seek to give new meaning and purpose to 
their being. The Rastas have a view of themselves at once social and 
theological that rationalizes their position and status as Black Israelites 
living out a period of exile in the Babylonian captivity of the Jamaican 
Egypt.1? Perceiving nothing but hopelessness in the Jamaican socio- 
political situation, they hanker only for the great deliverance, short of 
which, in phenomenological terms, life is not worth living. Like the 
Muslims, the Rastas do not consider themselves of Jamaica, they are 
merely in it. They do not consider themselves Jamaicans, but ‘citizens 
of Africa’; they will vote for no political party, because Jamaica is not 
their country and Jamaican government(s) not one they are prepared to 
recognize. Their country is Ethiopia, their God Haile Selassie. 

Similarly, of course, Muslims do not regard themselves as Americans. 
They are a separate people, citizens of the Black Nation of Islam living 
a period of exile in the wilderness of North America. Islam is concep- 
tualized as the homeland of the black man, and, within the millennium, 
Allah will ensure that all black people inherit this homeland replete 
with a black theocracy for the peace and harmony of black mankind. 
Since the Muslims are not citizens of America, they do not vote or 
otherwise participate in the responsibilities of citizenship.18 They refuse 
to bear arms for a country of which they are not citizens; their with- 
drawal from emotional involvement and participation in the political 
life of the United States is also, however, a religious prescription of 
Allah, in whose eyes the government is unjust and infinitely corrupt. 
For Muslims, political life emanates from Allah who will bring about 
the new world in its completeness. 

Now, the concern with racial redemption seems to be an important 
esoteric and recondite component of nationalism among the Rastas 
and the Muslims alike. Embedded in these movements is a longing to 
‘know themselves’; most Muslims and most Rastas testify to a search 
for something to belong to, for a dignity they know they are being 
denied, for self-respect and identity, for a means to maierial, moral and 
emotional regeneration and for social renewal. Malcolm X summed it 
up for the Muslims in this way: ‘I respected the Nation of Islam for its 
being a psychological revitalizing movement and a source of moral and 
social reform.’ And one Rasta spokesman made it clear that the Rasta 
movement ‘consists of determined and uncompromising fighters against 
discrimination, ostracism and oppression of Black people in Jamaica... 
with the aim of taking power and implementing measures for the uplift 
of the poor and the oppressed’.19 
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Thus, neither of these movements should be summarily dismissed as 
ephemeral religious cults. Religion fer se is not their major attraction. 
Both are social protests which move on a semi-religious vehicle, with 
emphasis on social action geared to transforming their objective life 
situations. They are nationalistic, and nationalism is political; their 
foci move from one plane to another—from one based on the quest for 
religious experience to one grounded in a struggle for readjusting the 
status systems of their respective societies to accord with an ideal con- 
cept of society. 

More significantly, the religions of these movements are an indict- 
ment on orthodox conceptions of Christianity, which, throughout its 
history in the Western world has been an ally of white racism or a 
neutral observer of black oppression. The Muslims argue, then, that the 
several million blacks who were exported to America from the seven- 
teenth century onwards were converted to Christianity by all sorts of 
dubious means. The cultural dispossession through which the slaves 
were put remains a sore point among Rastas and Muslims alike, and the 
Christian dogma is a source of extreme irritation among the groups. The 
Rastas believe that many corruptions have occurred in translating the 
bible from its original language and that the white man facilitated all 
this to enhance his philosophy of white supremacy. Similarly, Muslims 
hold Christianity to be the white man’s most pernicious scheme for 
enslaving the non-white peoples of the world. The ‘white devils’ have 
tampered with the once-true bible to serve their vicious interests. For 
this reason Muhammad declares that ‘the bible is the graveyard of my 
poor people’. The Rastas, as do the Muslims, regard the bible and those 
who do not question its assumptions, with great suspicion. And it is 
claimed by these groups that the white man does not himself practise 
Christianity but finds it a convenient weapon to use in keeping the 
black man passive, by using the bible as a base for morality. Further- 
more, the white man uses the bible to socialize the poor into deferment 
of aspirations for freedom, justice and a share of the wealth the poor 
(and particularly the blacks in America) have helped to produce. 
Meanwhile, of course, the white man has made his heaven right here 
on earth; the poor must wait until they get to ‘heaven’. 

A sociological evaluation of these movements demands that we probe 
beyond their outer forms to their inner meanings. As social movements 
they are ipso facto political movements. Consequently, they have 
implications for social change within the broad boundaries of black 
liberation movements in Jamaica and the U.S.A. In the face of adverse 
life-situations, these movements offer their members a rebirth and a 
chance to shed or renovate their old despised and devalued identities. 
They offer emotional outlet for their hostility towards their particular 
society’s callous indifference to their plight. Like the slave revolts that 
went before them, and Black Power that came after them, they are a 
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sort of dialectical movement, reacting back on their own harsh social 
environments like a-dog cornered once too often. As we pointed out at 
the beginning of this essay, to invest a situation of hopelessness with 
some element of certainty a new set of beliefs is often necessary. An 
extremely clear comment on this problem came from James Baldwin 
who observed of the Muslims that: 


... their god is black . . . itis the dream and sentiment that thousands 
of oppressed black men and women in the U.S.A. carry away with 
them after the Muslim minister has spoken through the dark noisome 
ghetto streets into the hovels where so many of them have perished. 
The white god has not delivered them; maybe the black god will.20 


A similar theme ran through Garvey’s teachings. One of Garvey’s 
major premises was that whatever was white could not be beneficial to 
the black man. ‘A white god cannot be the god of the Negro people. ... 
This was the god of the white man.... The Negro’s god must be black, "21 

These movements are born out of deep-rooted malignancy of racial 
oppression and poverty. Involved only peripherally in their respective 
society’s ethos, they are only partially inspired by them. But in the 
absence of meaningful change it seems clear that their memberships 
are guaranteed. They aim to break through the vicious circle which 
characterizes their relations with their societies. Their appearanceis what 
Essien-Udom calls expressions of ‘manifesto of identity’ in the sense 
of being a slow awakening to their heritage of abuse and degradation, 
and to their destiny as human beings. Their impatience and dissatis- 
faction with the limitations imposed upon them hold the possibility of 
revolutionary change, or at least violent civil disturbances, and this 
in spite of the withdrawal and separatist tendencies we have described. 
This is because the essence of these movements is their ability to be the 
base for the mobilization of influence external to their own groups. They 
sharpen, as it were, the atmosphere of social and political tension, and, 
held fast by the surrounding structure in which they operate act as 
‘sizzling pressure-cookers’ of unrest. They may conceivably pass from 
humble remonstrances to active militant protest because they are not 
epiphenomenal to the social structures where they operate, but are 
causally linking variables in them. 


CONCLUSION 


What, then, are some of the major implications of the theoretical 

uniformities of these two movements? The problem of analysis is how 

to make assumptions about the social structures under review sufficiently 

general to be applicable in explaining the Rastas and Muslims. But 

once we grasp the essential nature of these phenomena cross-culturally, 

we move nearer to reasoning from the particular to the general, and 
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such conjecture would then serve as a comment both on the social 
structures and the groups that operate within them. 

In any case, we can safely say this: the Rastas and the Muslims have 
come into being as creative efforts to cope with inadequately explained 
or undefined areas of experience. But could we say the same of the rise 
of Black Power in Trinidad or the P LO. mm Quebec or of Black Power 
in Britain? We think this proposition has a wide enough scope of 
generalizability to be applied in these contexts. The phenomena of the 
Rastas and the Muslims are a resultant of a complex of forces of which 
neo-colonial racism, protracted class struggle and systematic exploita- 
tion are essential ingredients. Close examination of these movements 
reveals that they are, among other things, the stirrings of socio-political 
movements explicable in terms of the logic of social situations. That is to 
say, because crisis is their behavioural basis, the reactions they make 
in day-to-day behaviour are not necessarily mediated by culturally 
sanctioned behaviour patterns. Rather, such behaviour will often take 
the form of protest or rebellion and their behaviour and ideology are 
logical when viewed against the background of the ambivalences, ten- 
sions and incongruities they face as dispossessed peoples. Taken as a 
whole, they are only the most volatile expressions of deeper structural 
malignancy rooted in the sacrificial lands of racism and neo-colonialism 
where they appear. 

Clearly, there may be different images of the depth and intensity of 
the social unrest which they exhibit. There may also be different per- 
ceptions of the extent to which unrest can be crystallized into pre- 
revolutionary social movement. But as pointers to underlying and often 
unrecognized problems of the social systems under discussion, these 
social movements can only be understood by first carefully grasping the 
nature of the socio-cultural milieu in which they occur. Then and only 
then will the behaviour that is shaped by that milieu ‘make sense’. The 
emancipatory struggles exhibited by the Rastas and the Muslims re- 
quire sociological models which will facilitate prediction of the output 
dynamics of these movements. Any such model must take cognizance 
of the fact that the raison d’étre of these movements is the articulation of 
a black consciousness as well as the quest for black liberation. For the 
societies involved, the crucial test for them is whether they are prepared 
to make the necessary changes to improve the life-chances of the 
members of these groups, or use violence, of which the state has an 
absolute monopoly, to suppress them. 

For sociological theory, the challenge is to carefully question whether 
there is, in any system of social organization, one way and one way 
only in which the ends of a particular system might be achieved. This 
calls for a radical social theory or a commitment to the view that no 
societal arrangement is inevitable. Rather, any particular arrangement 
is simply one of many man-made alternatives designed for the purposes 
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of man and therefore open to change where it no longer fulfils those 
purposes. This way of thinking suggests that social institutions must not 
be thought of as having a life of their own apart from the men who 
have created them. Here there still seems to be great merit in the 
Marxian approach to social relations, with its emphasis on the structural 
and ideational elements of social systems. 

The Marxian approach seeks to explain the dynamics of social 
systems by examining the inner processes of the system via the interplay 
between men and the material world. The crux of this is that people 
must always adapt their relations of production (or the basic activity 
for human life to exist) with their forces of production (the mode of 
production itself in its dynamic-functional aspect), and work out ideas 
and organize themselves in institutions to enable them to do so. From 
the relations of production emanate specific but varying conduct of men 
—the structural-sociological aspects of social systems—with accompany- 
ing specific but varying levels of consciousness. And if life is to continue 
at all, conflicts of the varying conduct of men become built-in but only 
partially stabilized or ‘accommodated’. 

The lasting merit of this orientation is that it assists us to map out 
extant group conflicts and antagonisms that are built into the system. 
This provides us with a frame of reference aimed at grasping the stuff 
of social processes by its roots. That stuff is man himself. Before we can 
give any adequate explanation of, or accurate prediction about such 
phenomena as the Rastas and the Muslims, we must at least be aware 
of some of their sociological implications. 

This essay is a contribution to that awareness. 
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(1955), 87-92; “The Rastafari Movement 
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America, Boston, Beacon Press, 1961; 
James H. Laue, ‘A Contemporary Re- 
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Relations: the “Black Muslims” ’, Social 
Forces, vol. 42 (March 1964), 315-23; 
E. U. Essien-Udom, Black Nationalism: 
the Rise of the Black Muslims in the U.S.A., 
Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1962; Michael 
Parenti, ‘The Black Muslims: From 
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search, vol. 31 (Summer 1964), 175-943 
Howard B. Kaplan, ‘The Black Muslims 
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Communion’, Brit. 7. Sociol., vol. 20 
(June 1969), 164-76; Morroe Berger, 
‘The Black Muslims’, Horizon, vol. 6 
(Winter 1964), 48-65; Haywood W. 
Burns, ‘Black Muslims in America: a 
Reinterpretation’, Race vol. 5 (July 
1963), 26-37. 

3. See, for example, Herbert Blumer, 
‘Social Movements’ in A. M. Lee (ed.), 
Principles of Sociology, New York, Barnes 
and Noble Inc., 1961, p. 199; W. Bruce 
Cameron, Modern Social Movements, New 
York, Random House, 1966, pp. 7, 333 
Hans Toch, The Social Psychology of Social 
Movements, Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1968, p. 5. Neil J. Smelser’s A Theory of 
Collective Behaviour, London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1962, and Ralph Turner 
and Lewis Killian’s Collective Behaviour, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 
1957, are of special interest in this con- 
text. 

4. Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the 
Earth, Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1963, 
p. 103. 

5. G. Llewellyn Watson, “The Ras- 
Tafarian Movement in Jamaica: An 
Exploratory Analysis’, unpublished M.A. 
thesis, University of Guelph, Canada, 
1970, p. 112. 

6. It is surely of immense sociological 
significance that when a Ras-Tafarian 
‘scuffles’ a fare (he might beg, borrow or 
steal it), he seeks to migrate not to 
Ethiopia, as we would expect, but to 
Britain or the United States. And these 
are the countries of white men—the very 
men that Rastas say are the embodiment 
of evil and exploitation. 

7. The Rasta movement consists 
mainly of male members. Few women 
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have traditionally been active partici- 
pants, but these are usually ‘mistresses’ 
of senior brethren—as a sort of idio- 
syneratic credit. 

8. Emile Durkheim, of course, realized 
that even among his presumably ‘primi- 
tive’ religionists (in his The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life), if one took the 
trouble to untwine the logical and 
philosophical permutations of their be- 
lief system (cf. the Rastas), primitive 
man comes close to being a proto- 
philosopher. 

9. Rastas have been responsible for 
more than one large-scale armed re- 
bellion in Jamaica since the late 1950s. 
In these crises the Jamaican government 
was forced to declare a ‘state of emer- 
gency’. 

10. Lincoln, op. cit., p. 17. 

11, Malcolm X Speaks, Selected 
Speeches and Statements edited with 
Prefatory Notes by George Breitman, 
New York, Grove Press, 1965, p. 50. 

12. The case of a country denying its 
citizens basic passport rights, long felt 
to be a fundamental right, was demon- 
strated recently. The British government 
in the 1960s denied Kenyan Asians the 
right to live in a country of which they 
were citizens—Britain. 

13. Malcolm X Speaks, pp. 30-1. 

14. The shooting of students at Kent 
State University in the United States in 
the Spring of 1970 comes to mind here. 
It alerts us to the fact that the state is the 
legal repository of violence. Exclusively, 
the state holds the licence to use violence 
and force if and when it desires. 

15. Essien-Udom, op. cit., p. 68. 

16. Malcolm X Speaks, p. 26. 

17. Far too much emphasis has been 
placed on the religious aspect of the 
brethren’s activities by those who study 
them. This underplays the sociological 
and political implications. We would do 
well to remember Marx’s observation: 
‘Do not say that social movement ex- 
cludes political movement. There is 
never a political movement which is not 
at the same time social.’ 

18. The question of the political 
orientation of the Muslims, as against 
their religious convictions, has become 
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a somewhat controversial one in aca- 
demic discussions of the Muslims (cf. 
Lincoln, Essien-Udom, Parenti, Berger). 
1g. Watson, op. cit., pp. 159-60. 
20. James Baldwin, The Fire Next 
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Time, New York, Dell Publishing Co., 
1962, p. 80. 

21. A. J. Garvey (ed.), The Philosophy 
and Opinions of Marcus Garvey, New York, 
Atheneum, 1969, pp. 77 ff. 


EVOLUTION AND COMMUNICATION: 


A POSTSCRIPT 
Dr. 7. Goody (March 1973) 


When this article was originally written, I had not read the excellent 
work of Gay and Cole on Kpelle mathematics (The New Mathematics 
and an Old Culture, New York, 1967). My brief observations on LoDagaa 
mathematics should be taken as confirming their observations on the 


Kpelle of Liberia. 
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Supervisory roles and the man in the middle: 
dock foremen 


In the social science literature on industry there has been a remarkably 
uneven analysis of supervision. Much was formerly written on leader- 
ship styles, work group needs, and the supervisory function, but this 
approach has now been seen as something of a dead end, even by its 
earlier proponents.! The second approach which is still extant, is based 
on the related notions that the foreman’s job is increasingly one of super- 
vising men as he loses his other functions, and that the nature of his 
dealings with the men place him increasingly in a position of role- 
conflict.2 This role-conflict is best described as the ‘man in the middle’ 
syndrome, which has the following elements: the foreman is caught in a 
position of role-conflict, in which often incompatible pressures are 
received from both management and workers, who together form his 
role-set; this results from the occupancy of a position between the two 
parties, seen as the foreman being an agent of management but also 
in some sense a member of the shopfloor workforce; at the same time, 
according to this approach, the authority and status of the foreman’s 
position has been eroded by structural changes in industry, so that the 
foreman has become powerless to control or influence his situation; the 
result of this role-conflict is acute psychical strain, which can only be 
resolved by identification with one or other of the sources of pressure.® 
Despite their formulation at an early stage in the development of 
industrial sociology, the foregoing ideas have not seriously been chal- 
lenged in their totality,t and remain in current usage today in basic 
textbooks. 

As part of a broader study of the London Docks,‘ it was decided to 
see what empirical evidence there is for these views. The short answer 
is that there is none: there is no evidence of ‘man in the middle’ role- 
conflict. However, in order to discover what the foreman’s position is, 
if not in the middle, and to explain why it takes the form it does, a 
broader analysis of supervisory roles and behaviour than has previously 
been given is needed. Monolithic explanations of the sorts mentioned 
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above do not do justice to the empirical diversity in the field, as 
generalisations about all foremen are made regardless of differences 
between firms and industries. At the same time, the foci of interest are 
so specific that many important areas are ignored. This article, there- 
fore, not only analyses the nature of supervisory roles in the London 
Docks with particular reference to the traditional ‘man in the middle’ 
approach, but also attempts to incorporate elements of a more complex 
appraisal of supervision, which is needed to do justice to the subject. 

There were two stages to the research. A preliminary observational 
stage designed to orient the researcher and to provide detailed data on 
foremen’s behaviour patterns, using a method of activity analysis.” Two 
working weeks were spent with each of twelve foremen, randomly 
selected from the private and public sectors (six from each), this 
organizational division corresponding to that between ship and shed 
spheres of operation. All foremen were on export berths. A second stage 
was to interview 93 foremen and 139 dockworkers, mainly from com- 
panies in the private sector. The research period was winter to summer, 
1969-70. The bulk of the sample was drawn from Tilbury dock. 

The industry at this time was in a period of transition. The traditional 
system of casual labour and piecework payment was being changed in 
two phases to a system of permanent employment for a single employer 
and a flat wage tied to acomprehensive productivity deal. These changes 
were not the result of any evolutionary process internal to the industry, 
but resulted from outside interference. September 1967 saw Phase 1 of 
the introduction of the Devlin Committee’s proposals, with the aboli- 
tion of casual employment in favour of permanency. Phase 2, the 
abolition of piecework as part of the productivity package deal, was 
introduced in September 1970, after the completion of research. Thus 
the period of study was relatively stable, in that the adjustments to 
Phase 1 had been made and the details of Phase 2 were not known. 

From the foreman’s point of view, the key changes were the following: 
first, the abolition of his controls over hiring and firing and over allo- 
cation of labour between jobs, and the ending of his capacity (conse- 
quent on allocation) to determine how much his gangs earned;8 
secondly, the institution of a fully fledged and officially encouraged 
shop steward system; thirdly, the reorganization of management struc- 
tures, which increased the density of managers per foreman. Thus, 
changes which occurred in other industries over decades were intro- 
duced into the docks literally overnight. This setting would appear 
particularly favourable to role-conflict of the ‘man in the middle’ variety. 


THE SUPERVISORY ROLE-SYSTEM 
Supervision has been conceptualized as a system of roles, in which the 


functions specific to each system are distributed between the various 
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grades of supervisory staff, from chargehand to senior foreman.? This 
conceptualization enables one to get away from the focus on individuals 
and personality traits characteristic of many approaches, and directs 
attention towards role-behaviour, the interrelationships between roles, 
and the relationship of this system to others. In particular, this con- 
ceptualization indicates that not all supervisors are in the same 
structural position, since it emphasizes that the relationships various 
levels of the supervisory system have with other groups differ from one 
role to another and from one role-system to another. Thus the nature 
and intensity of role-conflict can be taken as variable. 

Together with the idea of different positions and the division of 
labour in a multiple role system goes a second characteristic: that 
different systems have different primary purposes.!° Rather than assume 
that there is one universal supervisory function, this argues that there 
exists a variety of empirically observable functions which different 
systems have as their primary purposes; some have only one of this 
range, others have mixes. Thus it becomes more difficult to substantiate 
arguments about the inherent nature of supervision. In its original 
formulation, this was a purely quantitative notion based on the 
observer’s record of activities performed; as used in this research, the 
actor’s subjective definitions are incorporated in order to make notion 
of purpose more meaningful. Foremen were asked to estimate the 
amount of time spent on various functions and to rank them in order of 
importance. The first supported the quantitative categorization into 
functions, while the second showed reasonable accuracy. Thus the use 
of primary purpose is not an illegitimate reification in this case, since 
it corresponds to both the observable behaviour and the subjective 
meanings of action. 

In the case of the observational sample of dock foremen, there was in 
effect a single-role supervisory system. There were in fact two positions, 
those of foreman and assistant, which in the public authority reflected 
status and authority differences, but not in the private sector companies 
(where foreman and assistants were equals, since a foreman without a 
ship in dock acted as temporary assistant to one who had). In neither 
case, however, was there any task differentiation: both positions per- 
formed the same range of activities with the same range of contacts. 
Since this can be treated as a single-role system, one would have 
expected it to maximise the conflict: the foreman was directly in the 
middle between men and management, without other role performers 
to lessen the impact. 

The view that the foreman’s position is potentially one of conflict 
must, however, be modified in light of data on the primary purpose of 
supervision in the docks. The supervisory systems in this industry can 
be classified as work-flow; that is, the primary task is to get work out 
on time by means of the foreman concentrating on easing bottlenecks, 
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ensuring cargo flow etc. The traditional idea of foremen acting as men- 
managers in order to control the speed and effort of the workforce 
(labour control functions), whether by direct or indirect supervision, is 
inappropriate in view of both the small amount of time (average of 
3'4 per cent), and the foremen’s low evaluation of importance. The 
‘unimportance of supervision minimises the effect of one obvious 
source of conflict. 

Work-flow involves a mix of two functions: co-ordination of the work 
environment and direction of the work itself. The first function is a 
facilitating one in that it provides the environment in which work takes 
place: i.e. it maintains an adequate supply of work, equipment and 
labour in a co-ordinated system. In particular, cargo has to arrive in 
the right order and the numerous other agencies involved have to be 
co-ordinated. The foreman acts in this area in a service capacity so far 
as his labour is concerned, for the gangs are left alone to take decisions 
concerning the programming and methods of work while he deals with 
the flow of work to the gangs. This situation has historical parallels in 
the coal industry.11 The second function involves activity directly 
related to the on-going work flow, when foremen are concerned with 
programming, production control and work methods: the foreman 
plans the job in broad terms, sets it up for the men to do, and monitors 
progress. This is a more direct involvement in production than the 
servicing function. As such it would appear to have greater conflict 
potential than the first, since both management and men are likely to 
have expectations about how this is to be done. The men in particular 
are concerned, since piecework earnings are affected by what the fore- 
man does in this area. 

The corollary of these two functions is different interaction patterns 
associated with their performance. Co-ordination involves almost no 
contact with the foreman’s direct line of command, his workforce and 
his immediate superior, but means interaction with others outside the 
line and, commonly, outside the company altogether: e.g. lorry drivers, 
merchants, shippers, other employers of dock labour, and equipment 
agencies. Work direction, on the other hand, involves greater contact 
with the foreman’s own line. In this sample, these functions were 
differentially distributed: all foremen spent a considerable amount of 
time on co-ordination, but those in the private sector had a greater 
work direction component than those in the public. Thus public fore- 
men spent approximately 7 per cent of their total time interacting with 
their men and 4:5 per cent with management, whereas the figures for 
the private sector were approximately 20 per cent and 12 per cent. 
Contact time does not necessarily tell us much about the nature of the 
contact, but there are implications for ‘man in the middle’ type role- 
conflict: if the nature of the relationships with men and management 
is one of conflict, then the incidence of conflict would probably follow 
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the incidence of contact. The function-mix should thus influence the 
relative frequency of conflict in the two sectors via interaction patterns. 
This is separate from the degree to which performance of the various 
functions creates a conflict relationship. 

The correspondence of function-mix and organizational-type dif- 
ferences in the production system (shed or ship) raises the possibility 
that some form of technological determination was at work. However, 
analysis showed that neither of the major schemes which use technology 
as the explanatory variable fitted the docks,12 but that the wider notion 
of the division of labour as a whole in the port transport industry did 
help explain many of the foremen’s activities in both functions: the 
need for co-ordination and the failure of co-ordination was the most 
frequent single source of problems.13 Closer analysis showed that the 
division of labour had to be understood historically, as the product of 
the way the industry in London has developed, not as the result of the 
types of technology used. At the same time, this aspect of the situation 
operated through the foremen’s own perceptions: foremen defined their 
role as that of coping with the problems created by the division of 
labour which formed the environment of work. What needs explana- 
tion is why they defined their role in this way. 


THE ORGANIZATION AS ROLE-DEFINER 


Organizational analysis has usually operated with notions of role- 
definition which are to some extent deterministic.14 Roles are seen to 
originate in the organizational hierarchy, with superiors as the most 
important source of definitions.15 The ‘man in the middle’ thesis cer- 
tainly adopts this perspective, role-pressures originating in the vertical 
dimension of organizations. Thus, when behaviour deviates from organi- 
zational expectations at any level; it tends to be explained as the actors’ 
reactions against these definitions, whether expressed in terms of ‘infor- 
mal’ organization or in some other way. Definitions derived from 
the formal authority structure are assumed to be significant, even 
in this negative sense, and even when a reciprocal influence of the 
informal on the formal is allowed. The research started with this 
assumption, and an analysis of the sources of supervisory role behaviour 
was made in terms of definitions from other groups in the organization, 
especially from organizational superiors. It rapidly became clear, how- 
ever, that this assumption did not hold good for all the foremen studied. 

The observational phase of the research allowed intensive study of 
this area. Three dimensions of roles were regarded as critical: actual 
pressures, perceived pressures, and behaviour.16 The disadvantages of 
such a small sample were outweighed by the fact that all three could 
be covered by such an approach, whereas questionnaire surveys can at 
best cover only the first two aspects (and even this is rarely done). 
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Where possible, the findings from this stage were tested in the general 

- survey of foremen, information from which is given later. At the same 
time, a decision was made to avoid the critical incident technique 
common to many role studies,1? in favour of routine behaviour, ex- 
pressed in terms of the foremen’s and observer’s perception of activity, 
as was reported in the previous section. It was felt that roles originating 
within the organisation should cover routine as well as exceptional role 
behaviour. Relationships with other groups were not considered here, 
on the theoretical grounds that they have been shown to be fairly 
unimportant and that the rapidly changing nature of these elements 
of the role-set make consistent role-pressures unlikely (the labour force 
rotates after each job, contacts with peers and outsiders involve different 
individuals on many occasions). 

The first problem was to see how far immediate superiors actually 
knew what their foremen did. This is a neglected dimension in discus- 
sions of roles, since it is assumed that knowledge of performance, and 
thus the ability to evaluate performance, is not problematic in itself. It 
was found, however, that the sample’s immediate superiors did not have 
a very clear idea of how the foremen spent their time, particularly how 
they allocated time to the various possible supervisory functions. All 
managers overestimated the importance of labour control and under- 
estimated work-flow functions. Public sector management was signi- 
ficantly less well informed than the private. This finding is perhaps not 
surprising, as one might assume that it is common to most superior- 
subordinate relationships in industry.18 It does demonstrate, however, 
that evaluation of role performance cannot be taken for granted, and 
thus raises the question of just how effective conformity-inducing sanc- 
tions can be: if the superior does not know whether his expectations are 
being fulfilled, how can he ensure compliance? From the foreman’s 
point of view, it implies some freedom to ignore pressure, since his 
superior has defective knowledge of his actions. 

The second problem was to see what pressures management reported 
putting on foremen, and how far these were in turn perceived by fore- 
men. Managers were given a list of items derived from the activity 
analysis and asked whether they wished their foremen to spend more 
or less time on any of these. Foremen were asked whether their managers 
were satisfied with their allocation of time, or whether they perceived pres- 
sures for change on any items. Two interesting findings emerged. First, 
when managers expressed a desire for change, the foremen concerned 
were unaware of this expectation and reported that their bosses were 
content with the way they did the job. Public sector managers desired 

- most changes, but public foremen were no more likely to perceive these 
than their private colleagues. Most changes centred on the desire for 
more supervision and contact with the labour Farce 19 Viewed in 
another way, pressures for change accounted for only about a third of 
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possible changes: managers were in general reasonably satisfied that 
their estimates of the actual time allocation reflected also the correct 
allocation in most cases. Foremen agreed that management was satisfied 
with what they did, meaning by this what foremen perceived them- 
selves as doing. Thus foremen were unaware that management’s percep- 
tion of appropriate supervisory behaviour often differed considerably 
from their own. One can conclude that the fact of agreement was due 
both to managerial lack of knowledge of behaviour and to the foremen’s 
misperception of managerial expectations. 

Some of these were studied by means of a schedule design to test 
the openness of communication between management and foremen, 
with specific reference to role-definition and evaluation. This, of course, 
relies solely on the foremen’s perceptions and so fails to provide infor- 
mation on actual expectations or behaviour. In comparison with the 
scores on other aspects of communication, all foremen rated poorly 
those aspects concerned with communication of managerial role- 
expectations, role-evaluation, and job knowledge. Public sector fore- 
men had worse results than the private.2° These results complement 
those from the observational sample. 

The implications for supervisory roles in the docks are obvious: 
foremen have an area of freedom to act independently of those role- 
prescribed patterns which originate in the authority structures of the 
relevant companies, at least where everyday routine is concerned. This 
may be so because managerial role-definitions have limiting rather than 
prescriptive force, or because they are concerned with the ends of 
supervision and not the means by which these ends are achieved. 
Whatever the case, an explanation is still needed for the striking simi- 
larities among specific behaviour patterns. Self-conceptions of foremen 
as the co-ordinators of the division of labour in the industry were men- 
tioned earlier as being important (what one might call environmental 
determinism acting through the foremen’s subjective definition of their 
roles). But this must be supplemented, in order to explain why these 
perceptions are structured and not randomly distributed according to 
individual definitions of the situation. It is claimed that this structuring 
results not from the employing organizations, but from the occupation 
itself via control of job socialization. 


THE OCCUPATION AS ROLE-DEFINER 


None of the foremen in either sample had received any formal training 

for his job, but had been left to pick it up as best he could.?1 In prac- 

tice, this meant from other foremen. Asked to describe how they had 

learned what to do in their jobs, and presented with the four most 

likely ways of learning (prior knowledge derived from experience in the 

labour force, formal company training, interaction with immediate 
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superiors, learning from peers), all the public foremen replied that they 
had learned from their fellow foremen and no-one else. Seventy-eight 
per cent of the private sector foremen said the same. Of the remainder, 
all mentioned peers in conjunction with other influences. The sample 
reported that this method of job socialization was inevitable: given the 
craft nature of dockwork, the only way to learn the foreman’s job was 
by the passing-on of knowledge from one generation to the next. The 
inherent complexity of dockwork, with the consequent lack of for- 
malized and standardized procedures, placed a premium on experience 
and traditional skills in both the technical and social aspects of the 
job. 

A public authority foreman is recruited from the lower level of the 
clerical staff, first being attached to a foreman as his assistant. Promo- 
tion to full foreman is on 2 seniority basis. The time spent as assistant 
varies, but two years was the minimum in the sample. When they were 
assistants, all the sample had rotated between several foremen, often in 
several docks. Private company foremen also act initially as assistants, 
but for shorter periods—six months being the norm. The sample re- 
garded this period as sufficient, because help could always be requested 
from others after the introductory period, and because of the custom 
that foremen without ships in dock act as temporary assistants to those 
with work: this keeps a foreman in contact with the working ways of 
his peers throughout his career. In this context, it is interesting to note 
that, just as docking jobs generally are passed down through families, 
so to a lesser extent are jobs as dock foremen in the stevedoring sector: 
over half the private sample had fathers, uncles or elder brothers who 
had been foremen.22 The consequence of these patterns is that defini- 
tions of appropriate behaviour are generated and reinforced by means 
of the foremen’s control over the job socialization of new recruits. In 
addition, the continuing interaction of foremen, whether on the job 
or in staff rooms and canteens, ensure the continuation of these patterns 
throughout their working careers. 

The discussion of managerial role-prescriptions, and the claim that 
role-definitions stem from the occupation, make more sense if one also 
considers the job socialization of management. Private companies have 
recruited about 95 per cent of their superintendents from merchant 
marine officers, the only qualification being a master’s or mate’s ticket. 
This experience is useful for one aspect of dockwork—planning stowages 
to ensure correct trim at sea—but for little else. These superintendents 
arrive with no knowledge of dock custom and practice, nor of tradi- 
tional docking skills. Moreover, none of them have received any 
systematic managerial training apart from a brief period of attachment 
to more experienced men. Three-quarters of the private foremen 
claimed that they were in fact responsible for training their superin- 
tendents, because most of these lacked any relevant knowledge on 
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starting. In support of this claim, many cited the great age and experi- 
ence gap between foremen and superintendents: whereas foremen are 
in older age groups, with at least twenty years of docking behind them, 
superintendents are much younger and have less experience. This claim 
was impossible to check systematically, but members of management 
informally indicated that there was some truth in it. Treating this 
claim cautiously, by limiting it to the area of superintendent—foreman 
relationships and by ignoring the argument that all aspects of the job 
are learned in this way, the consequence is to reinforce what was 
mentioned earlier: foremen have freedom to define their own roles and 
behaviour, and, in addition, to be able to persuade management to 
accept these in part at least. 

The situation in the public authority, however, differs in that 
managers receive a lengthy and systematic training based on both 
extended course work and on-the-job learning. As a large and formalis- 
tic bureaucracy, the public authority provides an extensive body of 
rules which in principle define the duties and authority of the various 
strata. Management is thus provided with a clear conception both of 
its own role and of appropriate supervisory behaviour, however far 
reality differs from formal theory in the latter case. Unlike their col- 
leagues elsewhere, the public authority’s managers receive their defini- 
tion of the foreman’s role from the organization and not from the fore- 
men themselves. 

This discussion reveals not only the importance of the occupation as 
a source of role-definitions, but also the way in which these occupa- 
tionally-derived definitions are embedded in different organizational 
contexts. The intersection of occupational and organizational principles 
can be seen more clearly by analysis of critical incidents, i.e. role- 
conflicts. These incidents are both analytically and temporally distinct 
from role-socialization. In these role-conflicts, organizational superiors 
are important, and in consequence there can be a tension between 
occupational principles and the fact that roles are practised in hier- 
archically organized power structures. 

Analysis of replies to a standard conflict schedule given in the general 
survey shows the tension and how it is resolved.23 In both sectors, these 
critical conflict incidents revolved around the technical aspects of the 
job (planning and execution) and not the social (personnel functions 
and supervision). They involved either incompatible expectations from 
organizational superiors and clients, or disagreement between the fore- 
man himself and his superior (inter- and intra-sender conflict). The 
inter-sender aspect is not of much concern in this discussion; it is the 
intra-sender conflicts which illuminate these points. These conflicts were 
resolved in the private sector by the foreman insisting on having his 
way: foremen defined themselves as experts and this definition was 
accepted by management. Expertise was based on the skills necessary to 
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cope with dockwork, and on the transmission of these skills via the 
job-learning processes. Managerial acceptance of this expertise in the 
technical aspects of the job goes a considerable way to explain why the 
foreman’s definition of his role was accepted. In particular, it allowed 
those at the bottom of the organizational hierarchy to have legitimized 
authority over those who possessed formal power. 

The situation was very different, however, in the public authority. 
Intra-sender conflict could not be resolved by authority based on 
expertise, since the training of management and the bureaucratic rule 
system did not admit that foremen had unique skills. It was assumed 
that all problems could be brought within the scope of formal rules and 
that trained managers were the most appropriate decision-makers when 
these proved inadequate. In practice, however, foremen did have 
considerable discretion, since communication blockages allowed them 
to conceal their actions from their immediate superiors. 

The nature of role-relationships with management can now be sum- 
marized. Foremen in both sectors claimed that the occupational group 
was the major source of role-definition and job-knowledge: management 
and labour were of little importance. The freedom from role-constraints 
in the private companies was seen to result, in part, from managerial 
acceptance of the foremen’s definition of the supervisory role. This 
explains the comparatively high agreement between the two groups and 
the low desire for change in comparison with the public authority 
(although managerial knowledge and foremen’s perceptions of pressures 
were defective in absolute terms). In the public authority, managerial 
role-definitions originated in the organization itself (other managers), 
with the consequence that there was a wider divergence between the 
perceptions of the two groups and more pressure for change. However, 
foremen in this case have only slightly less effective freedom from 
organizationally derived role-constraints, since communication block- 
ages are greater: management is less able to evaluate behaviour and 
foremen are more likely to misperceive pressure. Whereas public 
authority foremen behave in a way which can be classified as ‘informal’ 
behaviour, in that they deviate from formal role-requirements, private 
sector foremen create their own organizational roles and are not in any 
sense deviating from the ‘formal’ organization. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH DOCKWORKERS AND ROLE-DEFINITIONS 


There seemed little reason to assume that dockworkers were important 
role-definers. Other studies have shown the irrelevance of subordinates 
for role-definition ;24 the foremen in the survey stated that the men 
were unimportant when learning the job: very few references to them 
appeared in details of role-conflict incidents; moreover the primary 
task and function-mix of the supervisory role involved few personnel 
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or man-supervision aspects, and involved contact with the labour force 
only on certain technical aspects of work direction. In order to fill out 
these points, certain aspects of the broader relationship between foremen 
and men need clarification. 

Foremen did not feel that ability to get on with the men was an impor- 
tant quality of a good foreman, but instead stressed technical competence 
and personal qualities as more significant.25 While admitting that their 
job could on occasion lead them to behave in a way which the men 
disliked, most said that this caused them no anxiety.26 Equally, over 
go per cent thought that dockworkers had no right to be considered in 
decision-making: i.e. they were not legitimate role-senders. This does 
not say anything about the existence of role-pressures from this source, 
but it indicates that foremen are not likely to take much account of 
them. 

Dockworkers themselves agreed that it was not the foreman’s job to 
concern himself with the men: a majority of the sample stressed that a 
good foreman got on with his own job (defined as co-ordinating the 
environment and directing work) and left the men alone.2” Dockworkers 
thus showed a definition of the supervisory role similar to that of the 
foremen’s. This might be seen as a role-pressure emanating from the 
men; but it could also be regarded more as a general cultural norm 
shared by both sides, since the foremen did not appear to perceive 
leaving the men alone as a specific role-pressure from the men. (It is 
difficult to choose between these interpretations, if it is indeed necessary 
to make a choice.) In fact, this general conception of the supervisory 
role best makes sense in terms of the history of docks specifically and 
the situation of craft occupations generally. 

During the days of casual employment, the behaviour of dockworkers 
was rarely problematic for foremen, so that the labour force could be 
ignored while the foremen got on with the central areas of their jobs. 
Casual employment gave individual foremen control over the hiring and 
firing of men, and control over their allocation to particular hatches, 
and hence over their piecework earnings. While this gave immense 
power to the foreman, it meant also that he rarely needed to exercise it: 
the foreman could delegate responsibility in the knowledge that the 
labour force would regulate itself and produce good work without 
supervision. The men knew that they would be out of work if this 
were not the case. 

Buttressing this source of supervisory control were two processes 
internal to the labour force. First, the craft nature of dockwork, in 
particular of stevedoring, was maintained throughout the casual period 
because craft skills were essential to employment. They were a form of 
insurance against the unpredictability of casual labour. Secondly, the 
ganger system, whereby one of the gang acted both as its leader and as 
a labour sub-contractor, reinforced the maintenance of skills and en- 
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sured that self regulation of the labour force which allowed foremen to 
leave the men alone on the job. Although the particular institutions 
differ, other studies have shown that crafts have traditionally been 
self-regulating at the workplace, and that foremen have performed 
functions very different from those in unskilled occupations.28 

The structural changes introduced into the dock by Devlin Phase 1, 
which led to the breakdown of these sources of supervisory control,?9 
had not led to a change in the norms of behaviour originating in the 
old system. Indeed, the transformation of power relations, which made 
non-existent any managerial control over the labour force, encouraged 
foremen to minimize contact with their men and to stress the traditional 
supervisory functions, since they knew that any alteration of their role 
would be ineffective. (Phase 1 abolished casual employment, but not 
the legal protection against dismissal from the register which had gone 
with this; the result was to deny management the right to dismiss their 
workers. At the same time, disciplinary procedures were useless from 
the managerial standpoint, since a three-day suspension was the maxi- 
mum penalty, and since all disciplinary cases were held before a joint 
committee of employers and unionists.) Foremen reported behaving as 
they had always done, but were aware that management might in the 
future attempt to alter their behaviour, given the changes in the 
structure which had previously underpinned this. The observer noted 
a growing concern amongst management, during the run-up to Phase 2, 
to introduce formally agreed and codified definitions of supervisory 
power vis-a-vis the labour force. The results are not yet apparent, but 
may well introduce a new formalism into supervisory relationships 
generally, i.e. a more formal definition of the supervisory role than has 
previously existed. 


‘MEN IN THE MIDDLE’ AND MEN OUTSIDE 


The preceding sections have shown the nature and sources of role 
pressures on foremen in the docks. It is now possible to look at the 
question of what the foreman’s position really is in this industry. 
Despite the existence of a single-role supervisory system and the 
various structural changes in the industry, both of which potentially 
placed the foreman in the middle, the discussion so far has indicated 
various factors working against the realization of such a situation. This 
was confirmed by the sample: only 17 per cent (approximately) reported 
being ‘in the middle’ when asked about the problems of being placed 
between men and management in the hierarchy of command. The rest 
disagreed with the basic assumption that their role placed them in the 
middle between the two groups, preferring instead to see themselves as 
being outside the chain of command and communication. Their jobs 
were defined as dealing with technical functions over which they 
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claimed autonomy: they themselves might occasionally be in conflict 
with the men on technical details, but they were not between men and 
management in this sphere, because the latter either deferred to their 
judgment or did not know what was happening anyway. That area in 
which one would expect most conflicts to be generated, what is loosely 
called the personnel function (supervision of men, selection, discipline, 
payment), was not defined by foremen as of much importance for their 
job. Under the Phase 1 conditions, it was expected that management 
would deal with this area directly and not involve the foreman. 

Hence the definition of the man outside. This category can in turn 
be divided into two sub-types according to the responses given. Adopt- 
ing the foremen’s own terminology, the first is the ‘messenger boy’ who 
acts as relayer of messages from management to men, and vice-versa, 
but is not expected to do anything more than that. Both sides exert on 
the foremen pressures which cannot strictly be regarded as role-pres- 
sures, since the foreman is not expected to take any action in response 
to these except to pass them on: once messages have been relayed, then 
the foreman’s task is complete and the men and management get 
together to bargain or compromise. The second is the ‘pissing-post’ who 
acts as the scapegoat for displaced hostility, so that the foreman becomes 
the recipient of abuse and grievances about each other from men and 
management, when the two parties are unable to jeopardize their on- 
going relationship. The point about this situation is that it involves no 
role-pressure and no behavioural response is possible: as ‘pissing-posts’ 
the foremen are expected to do nothing.30 

In neither case do foremen form part of the vertical chain of com- 
mand or system of communication in the classic sense of the ‘man in 
the middle’ thesis and of traditional organization theory. In the 
‘messenger boy’ subtype, the foreman is a part of the vertical system of 
communication, passing on work-relevant information in a broad sense; 
but he is neither required to act upon this as predicted by the analyses 
mentioned above, nor is he expected to exercise authority when expec- 
tations prove contradictory. In the ‘pissing-post’ subtype, the foreman 
is completely outside both the command and the communication hier- 
archy, the content of communication being purely expressive and there 
being no expectation that he will pass it on. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It has been demonstrated that monolithic explantions of supervisory 

behaviour fail to do justice to the diversity of roles empirically found. 

In order to explain why one particular supervisory system has the 

characteristics it does, it was found necessary to go beyond the usual 

analysis of organizational and technical factors, and to consider the 

possibility that foremen constituted some form of occupational grouping 
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which had its own role-definitions and its own mechanisms for trans- 
mitting these. Because the foremen’s occupation was embedded in two 
different types of organization, some discussion of organizational differ- 
ences was necessary in order to show how accommodation between 
occupational and organizational principles was achieved. Despite for- 
mal differences, these two types of organization functioned in ways 
which allowed occupational role-definitions to structure behaviour. But 
a greater tension existed between these principles in the public authority 
than in the private sector companies. The nature of the foremen’s 
occupational role-definition was seen to correspond to generally held 
norms in the industry, and to reflect both specific structural factors 
found historically in the docks and, more generally, the nature of craft 
industries. This definition has continued despite structural changes 
forced on the industry from without by the Devlin Report. Indeed, it 
is possible that the definition has been retained precisely because of 
these changes. Part of the ‘man in the middle’ thesis is that the am- 
biguity of the foreman’s position is increasing along with role-conflicts, 
because the foreman is alleged to be so frequently by-passed; i.e. it is 
argued that the foreman is becoming both a man outside as well as a 
‘man in the middle’. This dual analysis appears to be self-contradictory, 
both in conceptual terms and in view of the evidence from the docks. 
This evidence shows that, by insisting on their man outside role, dock 
foremen have succeeded in minimizing role-conflicts of the conventional 
sort; they have in fact removed the ambiguity by defining-out their 
position from the arena of battle. 

The implication for supervisory studies is that any analysis of the 
supposedly conflict-loaded nature of the role must take into account the 
possibilities afforded to foremen to create their own roles, in bureau- 
cratic as well as other types of organization. In addition, some of the 
arguments produced by adherents of this form of role-conflict, when 
evaluated in the light of data from the docks, point to the resolution of 
the conflict: they show the increasing irrelevance of traditional labour 
control functions, with foremen becoming increasingly outside the chain 
of command and communication. In general, because a role is labelled 
as supervisory, this does not always mean that it involves significant 
dealings with those nominally under its control. The by-passing of fore- 
men in this case was accompanied by an emphasis on technical func- 
tions involving a comparatively low level of contact with the men. 
This leads one in turn to question concepts of supervision which are 
based on the assumption that foremen represent management to the 
workers.3! In particular, there was no evidence of a desire from either 
the men or foremen for any form of relationship based on solidaristic 
or human relations principles. 

These conclusions have implications for certain aspects of organiza- 
tion theory, in that they support those who stress the importance of 
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horizontal dimensions.32 But they also add a new aspect: interaction 
among peers has often been regarded as a way of overcoming rigidities 
resulting from hierarchical organization, but little attention has been 
paid to the creation of role-definitions among peers. In this case, hori- 
zontal interaction in the observational sample was not particularly 
high, yet peer-generated roles were of considerable importance. The 
nature of job socialization is in fact a key variable in this dimension, 
and appears to be independent of the kind of horizontal interaction 
described elsewhere. 

This case study also throws light on the nature of vertical relation- 
ships. The public authority fits traditional hierarchical theories of 
organization, with job definitions proceeding from the top downwards, 
albeit with the predictable gap found in practice between definitions 
and behaviour. The private companies, however, display an alternative 
pattern in which the lowest level of management (as foremen are 
regarded by senior management) defines its own position to a large 


extent and succeeds in imposing this on higher strata. 
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ABSTRACT 


Differences between residential institutions may be greater than existing 
theory on the subject would have us believe. This study describes the 
development of a questionnaire to assess the ways boys in approved 
schools perceive their social environment. Considerable differences 
were found between schools, and it is concluded that approved school 
training is not a homogeneous form of treatment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Theories about the nature of residential treatment have more often been 
concerned with the similarities among institutions than with their 
differences.1 This trend is related to fashions in research method. Many 
studies have involved intensive observation of one single organization 
_ with the result that their findings could only be generalized on the 
assumption of a basic similarity among all. It is this assumption which 
has been particularly pervasive in theoretical thinking.? 
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Research into institutions for difficult children has followed the 
general pattern discussed above, and so too has the resulting theory. 
Polsky,? for example, carried out his well known observational study on 
one small cottage for particularly aggressive boys, but sub-titled his 
report “The Social System of Delinquent Boys in Residential Treat- 
ment’. The generalization implied by his title depends on the thesis that 
all such institutions are fundamentally alike. 

Contrary to the trend we have just described, there has recently been 
a growth of interest in the variations in residential provision for 
delinquents. The most widely read work in this area is probably that 
of Street, Vinter and Perrow (1966),? who found important differences 
among American correctional schools. In England, the Dartington 
Research Group are carrying out a cross institutional study of approved 
schools, while studies by the Home Office Research Unit have shown 
great variations in the absconding rates of approved schools (Clarke 
and Martin 1971),4 and in the incidence of delinquent behaviour in 
probation hostels (Sinclair 1971).5 These are encouraging beginnings, 
but if this type of cross institutional research is to fulfil its promise, it 
will require appropriate techniques for describing what goes on in 
different residential institutions. This paper describes the development 
of one such instrument—a questionnaire for assessing some of the ways 
in which the residents of approved schools perceive the school, each 
other and the staff. 

A study of the way schools are perceived should help to explain the 
variations in behaviour associated with different schools. Behaviour is 
linked with perception in a peculiarly intimate way. A gesture may be 
neutral in itself, but we react to it according to whether we see it as 
hostile or friendly. Thus all actions are related to the actor’s definition 
of the situation, and we can only begin to understand the variations in 
behaviour in approved schools if we can relate them to the boys’ per- 
ceptions, and those of the staff. 

Questionnaires describing the participants’ perception of groups and 
institutions have in fact already been used with success in America. 
Hemphill and Westle® developed one in their research into the effects 
of leadership on groups. Walberg and Anderson’? have standardized one 
for use in classrooms, and Moos one for use in psychiatric warde, 8 Moos 
has gone on to produce a questionnaire which distinguishes between 
correctional schools, and to show that residents in institutions with 
different social climates (as assessed by his questionnaire) behave in 
characteristically different ways.® 

In the research of which the present study is part, we were initially 
inclined to use Moos’s questionnaire but subsequently decided not to do 
so, partly because it was slightly too long for our purpose, and partly 
because we wished to measure different, although related, dimensions. 
Nevertheless 16 of our final 47 items have been taken more or less 
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verbatim from Moos’s questionnaire, and his instrument should cer- 
tainly be of value in other research in England. 


DIMENSIONS MEASURED 


In selecting dimensions for study we were influenced by Clarke and 
Martin’s suggestion that absconding is largely environmentally deter- 
mined and that boys who become habitual absconders are thereby 
made more likely to offend on release. If this suggestion is correct, 
absconding is a particularly important indicator of a school’s function- 
ing, and we therefore chose to measure the boys’ perceptions of the 
dimensions which seemed likely to correlate with it. 

Three dimensions were selected as a result of Sinclair’s findings that 
the wardens of hostels with a low incidence of delinquent behaviour 
(including absconding) tended to be strict, express attitudes favouring 
emotional closeness, and agree with their wives on how the hostels 
should be run. These dimensions were: 


Staff support: the degree to which the staff are perceived as interested, 
warm and supportive. 

Strictness: the degree to which the staff are seen to expect ‘good’, 
and respectable behaviour. 

Clarity: the degree to which the staff are seen as expressing clear 
consistent expectations. 


Four further dimensions were selected on a priori grounds. These were: 


Satisfaction: the degree to which the boys expressed favourable atti- 
tudes towards the school. 

Boy friendliness: the degree to which the boys see each other as 
friendly. 

Behaviour: the amount of aggressive and dishonest behaviour which 
the boys see in the school. 

Work: the emphasis the school is perceived to place on hard work. 


The reasons for including satisfaction and boy friendliness were simple. 
Boys are probably more likely to run from schools they do not like and 
other boys they perceive as hostile. Behaviour was included since it 
seems possible that absconding is part of a syndrome of delinquent acts, 
the incidence of which varies from school to school. Work was included 
for similar reasons, since failure to work is commonly associated with 
delinquency. 

The scales discussed above guided our selection of a large initial pool 
of items which were piloted among over 200 boys in a variety of different 
institutions. A number of other ad hoc scales were tried during piloting 
but dropped as unsatisfactory. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


As a result of our initial piloting we selected a final pool of 71 items.1° 
These were administered in three senior and three intermediate schools 
which had been selected by the Social Work Service Officers of the 
Department of Health and Social Security on the grounds that they 
were reasonably accessible, and included a range of regimes. Our 
original plan had been to test our questions on both senior and inter- 
mediate schools. However, although our piloting had resulted in what 
we considered to be a satisfactory pool of items, we were still not certain 
that we had allocated each item to its most appropriate scale. We there- 
fore decided to construct a revised questionnaire on the basis of data 
from the three senior schools and then test it on data from the three 
intermediate schools, i.e. in effect to use the senior schools as a con- 
struction sample, and the intermediate schools for the purposes of 
validation. This procedure provided a rigorous test of the scale, since 
the differences between the answers given in intermediate schools were 
known to be less than those in the senior ones. Our sample consisted 
of 167 boys in the senior schools and 209 in the intermediate schools. 

The details of administering the questionnaire were agreed with the 
headmaster concerned. Whenever possible, the questionnaire was given 
within a single day, and days before and after a holiday were avoided. 
Tt was administered to groups with an average size of approximately 13: 
smaller groups increase the time needed to cover all the boys in a school, 
while larger groups can lead to disciplinary problems. To emphasize the 
confidentiality of the proceedings, no staff were present during the 
administration. Some boys were known to have reading difficulties and 
because of this the questions were read out, and a second research 
worker was available to deal with any queries. At the end of the 
session, which usually lasted about 20 minutes, the boys were given an 
opportunity to discuss the content and presentation of the questions. 

As we have indicated, we initially allocated each item to a provisional 
scale which represented an underlying dimension. These dimensions 
remain largely unaltered in our present version of the questionnaire, 
with the one exception of clarity, which was dropped for reasons which 
will be discussed. We did, however, omit some questions, and re-allocate 
others among the dimensions. In doing this we took account of three 
criteria: 

(a) Whether the question had been answered in significantly different 

ways at the three senior schools (tested by using y? with an accep- 

tance level of 5 per cent.) 

(b) Whether there was a clear logical relationship between the mean- 

ing of the question and the definition of the scales. 

(c) Whether the answers to the question were compatible with 
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answers given to other questions already included in the dimension 
to which it was intended to belong. 


These criteria were treated as guides rather than as definitive. (For 
example 12 questions were included which did not distinguish at the 
5 per cent level.) 

Criterion (c) requires a little further explanation. On all the pro- 
visional scales except ‘clarity’, it was clear which of the senior schools 
was scoring high on the scale, which medium and which low. If a 
question was not answered consistently with this overall pattern, it was 
dropped. AU questions previously included in the clarity scale were 
omitted since no consistent pattern could be seen in this scale. 

The questions we decided to include in the final questionnaire did in 
many cases distinguish among the schools at levels of significance con- 
siderably beyond 5 per cent (see criteria (a) above). Table I gives the 
most significant items for each scale and these and the remaining ques- 
tions can be found in Appendix I. To ensure confidentiality the results 
for individual schools are shown as percentages. 


TABLE I The most significant item occurring in each scale 





Scale Item Range in % answering true 
over all schools 








Boy friendliness Ifa boy is upset the others try to 21-72 


help him 

Staff support Staff encourage boys to talk about 53-96 
their feelings 

Satisfaction The boys are ashamed of this place 21-63 

Behaviour Weak boys are sometimes forced 38-96 
to give things to stronger boys 

Strictness If a boy argues with the staff he 30-91 
will get into trouble 

Work Boys are expected to work hardin 47-91 
this school 








As a result of this work on the senior school data, we allocated 47 
items among 6 scales (see Appendix I for items). These scales were now 
tested on the intermediate schools. Before a scale could be considered 
efficient it was necessary that it should fulfil three criteria when admini- 
stered in the three intermediate schools. 


(a) It should have a reasonable measure of consistency as measured 
by Cronbach’s Alpha coefficient. 
(b) No scale should be so highly correlated with any other that they 
could be assumed to be measuring the same things. 
(c) The scale should distinguish between the three schools. 
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Both the inter-item co-variances and the inter-scale correlations were 
first calculated separately for each.of the three schools. The overall 
correlations and Cronbach’s Alpha were calculated from the pooled 
co-variances. The alternative of producing correlations based on all the 
data irrespective of the school could have given misleading results (see 
Lindquist.11) Table II gives the values of Cronbach’s Alpha for each 
scale. 


TABLE 11 Scale Cronbach Alpha Scores 


Strictness 0-510 
Work 0:480 
Satisfaction 0-466 
Behaviour 0:528 
Boy friendliness 0:718 
Staff support 0-631 





The values given in Table II are not high compared with those 
associated with attitude scales, where op is usually taken as the lowest 
acceptable limit.12 However, there are a number of reasons for suggest- 
ing that they are high enough to be acceptable. In the first place, the 
wider the area of school life a scale encompasses, the lower its internal 
consistency is likely to be. In our case, broad coverage is probably 
preferable to high internal consistency. Secondly, the validity of the 
comparison between Cronbach Alpha values associated with an attitude 
scale and those calculated for the social climate questionnaire is itself 
rather doubtful. This can be seen from a comparison of two different 
possible types of scale, one consisting purely of factual items (‘we are 
not allowed transistor radios’, or ‘boys must ask the staff before leaving 
the school’), and the other of more attitudinal items (for example, ‘the 
staff are kind’). A factual scale might very well cover strictness, but 
within a school there is no reason to expect a high inter-correlation 
between its items. An attitudinal scale should, however, have inter- 
correlated items. Since a social climate scale contains factual as well as 
attitudinal components, its Cronbach Alpha value is likely to be lower 
than that found for attitude scales, and indeed if this were not so, one 
might merely be measuring very general attitudes towards the school. 

Table III gives the inter-correlations of the different scales. Although 
some of these are highly significant, they are not so high as to suggest 
that any of the scales could be substituted for each other. However, a 
component analysis of Table III did produce two major components 
which together accounted for 53 per cent of the variance. The first 
component was an evaluative one, loading most heavily on satisfaction, 
boy friendliness and support. The second component was a strictness 
one, loading most heavily on strictness and work. 
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TABLE III Scale Correlation Matrix—(based on 209 boys and pooled with three schools) 











Boy Staff 
Scale Striciness Work Satisfaction Behaviour friendliness support 
Strictness 1-000 0204 0110 0-064 —0:038 —0'040 
Work 0-294. Lo0o0 0030 —0'230 0'126 O-LII 
Satisfaction —0'119 0'030 tonn —0'263 0-400 0-398 
Behaviour —0:064 —0-:230 —0-263 11000 = —0"173 —O'151 
Boy friendliness —0-038 0-126 0-400 —O0-173 1-000 0'391 
Staff support —0:040 orn 0398  —0'I5I 0-391 1'000 





The main purpose in constructing the questionnaire had, of course, 
been the production of scales which distinguished between schools. We 
therefore carried out an analysis of variance between and within schools 
on the boys’ scores for each scale.18 Table IV sets out the levels of 
significance at which the scales distinguished between the schools. 


TABLE IV Analysis of variance 











Scale $ 

Strictness <-050 

Work <-005 
Satisfaction <-001 
Behaviour <:005 

Boy friendliness <-001 

Staff support Not significant 





As can be seen, there were significant differences on all scales with 
the exception of staff support. We were however inclined to regard staff 
support as a useful scale, since, although it did not distinguish between 
schools, it did have a relatively high Alpha coefficient; moreover at two 
of the three intermediate schools it did distinguish significantly between 
houses (p < 05 and p < +005). The analysis of differences between 
houses and working groups will be the subject of a later paper. 


DISCUSSION 


We have produced a questionnaire designed to measure differences in 
the way in which approved schools are perceived by their residents. 
However, the fact that our questions were answered differently in the 
six schools does not of itself prove that the schools are perceived dif- 
ferently. The variations could be explained by a number of factors. 
First, the questions could have been answered differently if schools had 
differed in the percentage of boys ‘faking good’ or ‘faking bad’ (i.e. 
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trying to give an unrealistically good or bad impression). Clearly this 
is an important possibility to consider. 

Although we cannot show conclusively that the questions were 
answered truthfully, we feel that this was the case for the majority of 
questions. In the first place, in introducing the questionnaire every 
effort was made to assure the boys of the confidentiality of the proceed- 
ings; moreover the questions were answered anonymously, thus further 
reducing the incentive to deceive. Secondly, a number of questions did 
not distinguish between schools even though it was clear which answer 
would show the schools in a good light or a bad light. Examples are 
given below: 


TABLE V Statements relevant to the existence of response bias 





Question Percentage answering ‘True’ 





School A B O D E F 


There is very little swearing here 22 4 6 10 12 13 
House Masters try to do something 
about a boy’s complaints 78 78 85 78 73 94 








If the differences between schools had arisen merely because some 
schools in our sample contained large numbers of boys who deliberately 
chose to create a good impression, while in others the reverse was true, 
the uniformity of response shown in Table V would almost certainly 
not have occurred. 

A second source of spurious variation could have been a tendency for 
some boys to agree with any statement favourable or unfavourable. In 
our pilot studies we found that this type of response was more common 
in some schools than others, and among the less intelligent boys. We 
have tried to guard against this danger by balancing the number of 
items scored 1 for yes and o for no, with a roughly equal number of 
items scored in the opposite way. 

A third source of variation may have resulted from halo effect. Thus 
while the act of ‘faking good’ or ‘faking bad’ described above would 
have involved a deliberate effort on the part of the respondent, it is also 
possible for a respondent to genuinely believe that all is right, or 
alternatively everything is wrong, with his surroundings. It may be 
argued that the questions recorded the existence of perceived differences 
between the schools simply because of the distribution of respondents 
having positive and negative attitudes towards their school. To some 
extent this is true and unavoidable; if an individual respondent has a 
favourable attitude to his surroundings (as measured for example by a 
satisfaction scale), it is highly likely that he will find its staff supportive 
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and his peers friendly. However, as can be seen from the inter-scale 
correlation matrix the extent of this halo effect is reasonably limited. 

Practical justification for this argument comes from the fact that the 
school which had the highest score on delinquent and aggressive 
behaviour had the highest score on staff support. This interesting find- 
ing would have been lost if staff support and behaviour scales had 
been combined to form a single scale measuring attitude towards the 
school. 

Tt would seem, therefore, that the schools included in our sample 
were perceived differently by their residents. From the point of view of 
treatment these perceived differences are crucial: no matter how 
friendly the staff they will not get very far if they are perceived as 
hostile. This conclusion brings home sharply the fact that approved 
school training is not a homogeneous form of treatment. A school in 
which or per cent of the boys agree that ‘if a boy argues with the staff 
he will get into trouble’, is clearly different from one in which only 30 
per cent agree. So is a school in which 96 per cent agree that ‘weak 
boys are sometimes forced to give things to stronger ones’, from a school 
where only 38 per cent do so. Similar differences can be found through- 
out the table in Appendix I. 

The data discussed above, together with Clarke and Martin’s results, 
point to an urgent need to explain the differences between approved 
schools and examine their effects. Yet as noted in the introduction to 
this paper existing theory has provided few indications of how this 
might be done. Thus, while Goffman states that his purpose in identify- 
ing common characteristics of particular institutions is ‘with the hope 
of highlighting significant differences later’, the hope is only realised in 
part. Indeed the author maintains that total institutions have so much 
in common that ‘to learn about one of (them) we would be well 
advised to look at others’.1 

Even Street et al. in a book devoted entirely to inter-institution 
differences felt that these could be largely explained by variations 
along a single treatment-—custody dimension. Yet as has been seen the 
present findings reveal a more complex pattern of differences. Thus a 
high level of staff support can apparently co-exist with a high level of 
perceived control and with a high level of permissiveness. Similarly the 
three schools which were perceived as the most permissive contained 
the two schools with highest level of perceived misbehaviour and the one 
with the lowest. These findings do not suggest that variation between 
total institutions, even relatively homogeneous sub-groups of total in- 
stitution such as approved schools, are either unimportant or uni- 
dimensional. There is a need for more empirical study of these differ- 
ences and less premature generalization. 

To summarize our findings, we have found evidence of large differ- 
ences in the way approved schools are perceived and have produced a 
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questionnaire for measuring these differences. This or similar question- 
naires may play a useful part in the increasingly important field of 


cross-institutional research. 
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APPENDIXI Questions included in the final scale and percentage of boys answering true in 
each school 





% Answering true 





Range 
School : A B C D E F 
STRICTNESS 
If a boy argues with the staff 
he will get into trouble gI 55 65 73 84 30 61 


The staff discourage criticism 66 70 77 52 67 28 49 
Boys can criticize staff to 


their faces 4I 70 44 40 56 75 35 
Boys get into serious trouble 

if they don’t obey the rules 64 70 48 73 84 32 52 
The staff here are strict 26 17 17 17 39 4 35 
Boys who swear in front of the 

staff get into trouble 89 48 77 81 84 43 46 
Staff hardly ever order the boys 

around 47 35 48 38 19 64 45 
The staff allow the boys to be 

cheeky 12 33 13 17 16 36 24 
Staff take fighting by the boys 

very seriously 62 75 40 68 70 30 45 
WORK 

Boys are expected to work hard 

in this school 67 77 83 80 gi 47 A4 
It is easy to skive here when 

you should be working 68 86 87 63 67 81 24 
It is easy to muck around in 

lessons and get away with it 36 59 48 25 35 79 54 
Boys put a lot of energy in what 

they do around here 74 65 60 68 72 60 14 


Boys here waste a lot of time 55 71 77 56 63 70 22 
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% Answering true 











Range 
School: A B C D E F 
BOY FRIENDLINESS 
The boys laugh at a boy who 
talks about his own feelings 47 60 50 30 37 23 37 
If a boy is upset the others try 
to help him 68 EI 2I 72 47 64 Sr 
Boys rarely help each other 49 38 50 30 5I 23 28 


It takes a long time for new 
boys to get to know the others 50 47 50 35 30 32 20 
Boys who have been here some 


time help newcomers 82 62 63 81 70 74 20 
When a boy is upset he tries to 

hide it from the others 87 82 85 80 77 68 19 
This is a friendly school 63 55 69 78 67 79 24, 


STAFF SUPPORT 


Staff go out of their way to help 


boys 71 74 83 68 49 85 36 
The staff know what the boys 

want 46 55 52 37 30 57 27 
Staff have very little time to 

encourage the boys 43 49 29 30 47 21 28 
Staff hardly ever chat 

informally with the boys 33 27 23 20 37 II 26 


Boys usually talk to the staff if 
they have a personal problem 87 68 81 79 60 74 27 


Staff rarely go out of their way 


to help boys 38 44 ER 35 35 15 29 
The staff spend very little time 
talking with the boys 32 32 23 30 42 13 29 
The staff get fed up with a boy 
who gets upset easily 54 44 56 48 63 19 44 
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% Answering true 
F Range 
School: A B C D E F 


STAFF SUPPORT 


Housemasters try to do some- 
thing about boys complaints 78 78 85 78 72 94 22 
Staff encourage boys to talk 


about their feelings . 68 69 62 64 53 96 43 
Housemasters have very little ` 

time to encourage boys 53 39 33 37 47 19 34 
SATISFACTION 

This place is better than I had 

expected 80 73 go 88 56 89 34 
The boys are ashamed of this 

place 63 43 A0 22 60 QI 42 
The boys are proud of this 

school 14 22 35 48 9 36 39 
Boys here worry if this school 

gets a bad name 41 12 23 35 12 40 29 


Boys are ashamed to tell their 

mates back home they have 

been here 47 34 44 32 35 17 30 
The first you hear about things 

here is when they happen to you 62 66 56 44 65 23 43 
It is a waste of time being in a 


place like this 6r 66 58 42 86 40 46 
BEHAVIOUR 

The boys get away with a lot 

without being caught 79 gl 67 58 84 20 71 
There is a fight here almost every ` 

day Ai 39 27 9 zt 9 32 
Boys often boast about breaking 

the law 75 88 92 85 74 83 18 
There is hardly ever a serious 

fight in this school 54 26 40 47 58 77 5I 


Weak boys are sometimes forced 
to give things to stronger boys 79 96 96 77 70 38 58 
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% Answering true 








Range 
School: A B C D, E F 
BEHAVIOUR 
Boys often lose their tempers 
with each other 95 g6 92 88 74 64 32 


If you leave things lying around 

in this place they will get stolen 92 82 85 64 84 8 28 
There is very little swearing 

here 22 4 6 10 12 13 18 





— 
MAN AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1972 xxxvii + 284 pp. £5 (£1 paperback) 


A printed version of the twelve lectures given at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science during 
the Winter 1971-1972 with a New Introduction by the 
Editor, Professor W. A. Robson, and sponsored and paid 
for by the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science Appeal, is reviewed on p. 254 of this Journal. 
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Our 1967 paper “The Problem of the Rationality of Magic’! has 
created some controversy, and has been labelled both absurd and 
obvious. We would not deny the charge of obviousness. For if the basic 
question here is, as Steven Lukes believes (p. 256), how to understand 
beliefs that are prima facie irrational, then our suggestion—that first 
there had to be prior agreement on criteria of rationality of belief— 
was hardly startling. We by-passed detailed discussion of such criteria 
because this would take us into one of the most extensive debates in 
contemporary philosophy (for example, the entire vast literature on 
induction consists of attempts to state criteria for rational belief or 
rational choice between beliefs). Our heart would not have been in a 
summary of this literature because we thought it pointless. Unless 
beliefs are a sub-class of actions (which, we hinted in a footnote, they 
are), then it is not at all clear whether a belief can be rational or 
irrational, any more than whether it can be red or not red, lazy or 
energetic. To be more precise, it is quite generally agreed that the act 
of believing in a belief, or of holding on to a belief, may or may not be 
rational; not really the object of the act—the belief itself, the doctrine, 
the theory in question. While it makes sense to claim that Catholics, 
alchemists, phlogistonists, and Newtonians are rational or irrational, 
then it is loose to claim Catholicism, alchemy, phlogistonism and 
Newtonianism to be so. 

By and large we find ourselves in substantial agreement with the 
latest contribution to the controversy, Tom Settle’s ‘The Rationality of 
Science versus the Rationality of Magic’.2 He even takes up the cudgels 
against our chief critic (and the chief butt of our criticism) Professor 
J. H. M. Beattie. We wish to add to Settle’s argument what we think 
we have learned from Beattie’s criticism: we can offer new views and 
improve upon our previous paper; and we can offer a new diagnosis of 
deep ills in Beattie’s counter-attack. For what Settle and we regard as 


*Joseph Agassi M.sc. PH.D. Professor of Philosophy, Boston and Tel-Aviv University, 
tian C. Jarvie B.sc.(zcon.) PH.D. Professor of Philosophy, York University, 
Canada; Visiting Professor, Sociology Dept., L.S.E. 
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obvious in the philosophy of science, Beattie has yet to come to terms 
with. Hence, we join the fray, and will begin by trying to do expository 
justice to both sides. 

Beattie distinguishes between ritual actions on the one hand and 
practical, scientific, or proto-scientific (meaning pre-scientific) actions 
on the other (p. 240). His contention is that belief in the efficacy of 
magic ritual is not practical or proto-scientific: rather, he says, its (the 
belief’s) ‘imputation of a special power’ is a symbolic expression. 
Obviously, such imputation may be a hypothesis, and hypotheses may 
be practical or proto-scientific or scientific. Beattie excludes this possi- 
bility: he thinks that science is ‘based on experience and hypothesis- 
testing’, and he sees nothing of the sort in ‘the imputation of special 
powers’ to spells and the like. Moreover, says Beattie, he who casts the 
spell, to him it matters little whether the spell works. 

This is directed against our observation, in accord with Frazer,4 
that magic is proto-science (pp. 174-5). We claimed this suggestive view 
was relinquished by the tradition of social anthropology not because it 
led to Frazer’s specific ethnographic errors (the usual explanation), but 
because it was rationalistic—it assumed that action is goal-directed and 
belief-dependent (p. 179). We discussed Beattie’s earlier formulations 
of his view (in Other Cultures) and noted, first, that he shifts the problem 
from that of the rationality of magic to that of its meaning (p. 182). 
This, however, is a small point: the rationality of performing magic 
may emerge in the very attempt to bring out its meaning. But the 
meaning, for Beattie, is that enhanced significance of the event which 
gives rise to the magic ritual. We suggested this significance was all too 
often simply beyond the performer’s knowledge or intent. Beattie’s 
theory of meaning better suits non-magical rituals, such as the celebra- 
tion of a wedding and the breaking of a bottle of champagne at a ship- 
launching (p. 183). Beattie reads rather arbitrary ‘symbolic’ meanings 
into magical acts, readings which appear to appeal to western tastes 
rather than to magically minded people and contexts (p. 184). Finally 
we argued Beattie cannot allow magic to be ‘practical’ or ‘proto- 
scientific’ because scientifically he rejects it; which is an intrusion of a 
western prejudice. Beattie accepts ploughing as rational but not chant- 
ing and he tries to explain why the one who ploughs also chants. The 
very division of an act into turning over the crust of the earth on the 
one hand and chanting on the other is a mistake which raises the 
problem Beattie tries to solve. When we launch a ship and break a 
bottle over it we may entertain the hypothesis that the bottle plays 
no essential role, or declare the role of the bottle social rather 
than physical. The distinction makes little sense to the magic-minded, 
for he insists bottle-breaking is essential to a successful performance. 
Hence Beattie’s problem scarcely arises. 

In the section of ‘Reason and Ritual’ replying to us Beattie defines 
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‘ritual’ as pertaining to a rite, and ‘rite’ as ‘formal procedure or act’— 
‘of the kind’, he adds, ‘which we generally call religious or magical’, 
admitting that this is fairly vague but stressing that it is precise enough 
to exclude scientific research (p. 241). Now why is science excluded? 
Beattie is partial to causality and against the view that a spell can cause 
anything. We disagree: the hypothesis, we think, that currents cause 
magnetic attraction or repulsion at-a-distance as the case may be, is as 
causal as the hypothesis that spells cause good or bad luck, as the case 
may be. Both are false hypotheses, though some scientists of the first 
rank have accepted the one and others the other. But let us accept the 
distinction between magical causes—say by empathy or by contagion— 
and sciéntific causes—whatever these are (we confess ignorance)—for 
the sake of argument. Why deny scientific research its status as ritual? 
It has been so viewed by the western scientific tradition, beginning with 
Robert Boyle’s Seraphick Love of 1659 which led to the foundation of the 
Royal Society, and with Spinoza’s doctrine of learning as the highest 
expression of the love of God, and continuing with Einstein’s confession 
of his ‘cosmic religious feelings’. Beattie’s view travesties western pre- 
judices, and is fair only to the prejudice specific to the antireligious 
sub-tradition in the west—is he aware of sharing with Frazer the 
feeblest aspect of Victorian scientism: hostility to religion? 

Beattie concedes (p. 242) the existence of borderline cases, like 
alchemy and astrology, but thinks these are not problematic since 
aspects of actions rather than actions can always be distinguished 
analytically. If so, it would not matter if science were the ritual of 
natural religion, since we could analytically distinguish in science 
between its ritual and ‘empirically grounded’ components. Beattie 
stresses (p. 242, line 7) that usually the distinction is evident enough. 
For the sake of the argument we shall agree that his, too, does not matter, 
and accept Beattie’s version. 

Beattie defines ‘expressive’ as ‘says something’, and ‘symbolic’ as 
representing a ‘notion’ with some ‘cultural value’ (p. 242). A ritual, 
then, expresses a symbolism, or is a symbolic expression. Of course, it 
may ‘degenerate into “empty ceremonial” ’ (p. 242, line 4 from bottom), 
or symbolize different things to different people (lines 3 and 2 from 
bottom). So far we agree, and forbear asking who said it first. It 
follows, incidentally, that every action has a ritual aspect, perhaps a 
degenerate one, perhaps for Tom but not for Dick. Again, let us not 
quibble about who said so first, though, let us confess, had we found 
this in Beattie’s writings prior to the publication of our paper, we would 
have gladly acknowledged this to him, both for the sake of decency, 
and for the purpose of strengthening our argument. Why Beattie 
does not refer to us when stating this view is clear: we have failed 
thus far to present it as succinctly as we do now. To repeat: a corol- 
lary to Beattie’s theory of ritual (a formal procedure or act which 
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says something about or represents the notion of a cultural value) 
is that every act is a ritual for someone, and no act is a ritual for 
everyone. l 

Beattie notes that we connect the rationality of magic acts with belief 
in a magic theory (p. 243). Beattie, first, agrees that the magic per- 
former does believe in magic—as a matter of course, by the way. This, 
however, is a fact to be explained, he says, as a second point, not an 
explanation, as we think. No one offered this as explanation, he con- 
cludes as a third point. Vox populi, perhaps, is vox dei. 

It pains us to point out, as we feel obliged to, that Beattie is in error 
on his first point: magic acts can be performed as degenerate (‘empty’) 
ceremonials without faith in magic and even without cynical concession 
to the mob’s faith in magic, etc. It pains us to point out, as we feel 
obliged to, that Beattie is in error on his third point: Frazer did offer 
rational explanations as rational explanations, along the lines we 
advocate, that we disagree with him in detail but not philosophically. 
But let these two points ride too, and let us take up Beattie’s second 
point: let us see what Beattie is up to—in particular what Beattie finds 
an adequate way of explaining magic. 

First of all, says Beattie, we must know what it is we wish to explain, 
what is the proper demarcation of magic from non-magic. Beattie 
repeats his definition: magic is a ritual with expected efficacy. He says 
we reject his view while offering no alternative, and he parenthetically 
hints that we despair of the very possibility of demarcating magic 
(p. 243). 

Well, well. We find it difficult to endorse the view that a critic who 
claims he has demolished the view he criticizes has not done so if he 
offers no alternative to it. Further, we do not endorse the view that 
given a phenomenon to explain—or rather, to be more precise for a 
moment, a set of phenomena to offer an explanation schema of—we 
must demarcate it first. This kind of definitional magic has survived in 
western culture despite the sarcasm of great minds from Pascal to 
Popper. But, again, for the sake of this argument (alone) we now agree 
with Beattie on this and demarcate magic more precisely and more 
adequately than he does: magic, we say, is an anthropomorphic 
cosmology whose chief ingredients are luck and fate, whose chief tools 
are magic, failed magic, and magic conspiracies, and whose chief 
characteristic is the ease and sophistication with which it enables its 
adherents cogently to explain any event, and especially misfortune. 

We do not know whether the previous sentence is the correct demar- 
cation of magic; in particular, as we point out in our paper (p. 175 and 
note), the connection between magic and myth is thereby regrettably 
left unclear; but, nonetheless, we do think it is a better demarcation 
than Beattie’s (p. 189 note). When a Jew passes a church, he will not 
spit on the ground unless he is superstitious; and then he surely will do 
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it as a magic act—which, however, is devoid of social significance as is 
shown by the indifferent attitude of the slightly more enlightened Jew. 
When a relic or survival of magic is performed, such as throwing the 
bride’s bouquet to the bridesmaid, it is magic to the naive and of social 
significance to the sophisticated. These cases are covered with ease by 
our definition but not so obviously by Beattie’s. Even the detailed 
question, to what extent a naive twentieth-century girl really believes 
in the luck brought by catching the bouquet which the bride throws, 
even this can be studied on our definition. Perhaps this can be studied 
on Beattie’s definition too. Since we are here playing the game of 
constructive criticism we can expect his reply—if he will kindly favour 
us with one—to include an elucidation. Meanwhile, we stick to our 
suggestion that we have offered a better demarcation of magic. 

Beattie chides us in one paragraph for our alleged failure to define 
magic, and in the next paragraph for the failure of our definition of 
rational belief: he does not like—he says not a word why—our defini- 
tion in terms of an adopted standard without specifying and/or suffi- 
ciently explaining that standard (pp. 240-4). Our reason is obvious: it is 
one thing to judge the rationality of other cultures (or of their members) 
by our standard, and quite another to judge a member of that culture 
by the standard of his own culture. What we tried to do in our paper 
was to treat the two problems separately, and we contended that 
Beattie (and others) confuse the two. Alas! We were not clear enough. 
In particular, about the first kind, we said much too little there—only 
in our final paragraph—and we left it for other publications, in which 
we presented our views on the matter more fully, both together and 
each of us separately. Beattie notes only that we examine the individual’s 
rationality from the viewpoint of the adopted standard of that indi- 
vidual’s own society; and, he adds, we are inconsistent in viewing the 
magician’s belief in magic once as rational once not. 

Thanking Beattie for making us clarify a point, let us repeat more 
clearly: judged by his own standard the magician’s act of belief is 
rational, by our own (ours meaning here Agassi’s, Beattie’s, Jarvie’s, 
et al.) it is not. 

Obviously—and the accent is on the obviousness of the case—in a 
sense an African calling a witch-doctor, an eighteenth-century European 
or American calling a doctor, or a twentieth-century man calling a 
doctor, are all on an equal footing, rational both in belief (which is 
never 100 per cent, by the way), and in action. This, from the viewpoint 
of sociological explanation. From the viewpoint of medical efficacy, 
clearly, matters differ. The African witch-doctor is almost innocuous, at 
times harmful, and seldom of use, except in very special cases. The 
doctor of the Age of Reason, on current assessment, was a real killer, 
and even going to a late nineteenth-century doctor was not a factor 
which improved the patient’s chances for recovery. Current assessment 
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is that only after Pasteur and Lister did doctors start doing more good 
than harm. 

This leads to another problem: why did people persist with useless 
and worse than useless doctors? This is again a sociological question, 
but statable only after taking into account our superior medical know- 
ledge—on the assumption that it is superior. We have, in our paper, 
explained only the persistence of the witch-doctor. The doctor of the 
Age of Reason is another kettle of fish, and a very transient one; one of 
us has dealt with him applying the same theory in another place.5 

Back to Beattie. What we find him struggling with is two theories, 
both of which he accepts as obvious—and we join him—and which 
seemingly conflict: the one which sees the faith in the witch-doctor as 
rational, the other which does not. We understand him as wishing to 
square matters by viewing the pre-literate man’s faith in witch-doctors 
not as practical or proto-scientific, but as symbolically expressive. We 
find this both digressive and quite redundant: he only has to see that 
there are two standards of rational belief here, that’s all. (Our view, but 
not his, applies to the Age of Reason too.) 

We had a section on Frazer, and Beattie corrects what he considers 
some misrepresentations of Frazer’s views. Since the section merely 
acknowledged an intellectual debt, we permit ourselves to skip de- 
fending it—especially as one of us has already written extensively on 
the subject and debated it to boot (p. 177, note). We are tempted to 
respond to Beattie’s schoolmasterly insults (p. 245, lines 11-12 and 
17-18), which perhaps we asked for, in the very manner in which we 
expressed our admiration for Evans-Pritchard. Certainly we do agree, 
as we say, flatly, that Frazer’s views require modification (p. 177). 
Evans-Pritchard, we add (p. 192), has offered us a way. Yet, Evans- 
Pritchard is one of the writers to whom we allude when we say more 
modern writers dismiss Frazer’s view as all too rational. 

The subtlety of the matter has eluded our wording. If magic is proto- 
science, then, according to Evans-Pritchard, and Beattie follows him in 
this, it is less rational than if it is symbolic expression. But if magic is 
proto-science, then, in another sense it is more rational as well. We have 
failed to make this clear and so our wording may be open to Beattie’s 
attack. 

Once Beattie has launched one insult (we ‘seem either not to have 
read or not to have understood’ Evans-Pritchard’s classic paper which 
we dissent from) (p. 245), he gets the habit, forgetting his remark 
about ‘this in many respects fruitful dialogue’ (p. 241 note), and speaks 
of our ‘diverting but doubtfully useful exercise of setting up and then 
attacking a position never held by anybody’ (p. 245). Of our observation 
that anthropologists today regard ‘the ridicule of Frazer as a pleasant 
pastime’ (p. 177) he says, we seem unable to distinguish ridicule from 
criticism’ (p. 246); and as to our field observation that anthropologists 
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regard ridiculing Frazer as ‘a pleasant pastime and commendable - 
ritual’ (p. 177), he fails to discuss ridicule even though by his own 
definition of ritual (symbolic expression of a socially significant notion) 
this surely is a ritual—even if it may not have a magico-religious 
component (we leave this open) (p. 241)—and it has not yet ‘degener- 
ated into “empty ceremonial” ° either (p. 242). 

We cannot complain about insults and oversights—we did not treat 
Beattie very well; and anyway he is merely parrying our attack. Yet 
neither niceties nor priorities matter half as much as the truth. What 
matters is that Beattie’s view, as expressed now, is agreeable to us: 
judged by local standards magic is rational. He claims this view to be 
trivially true and not worth an essay (such as ours); this is quite all 
right too. We, too, think the thesis trivially true. We also said that 
Beattie’s insistence on the social meaning of magic ritual is rooted in an 
error. His error, we said, is the unwillingness to explain an act as rational 
by making its rationality depend on an error (such as the theory of 
magic which is accepted in the magician’s society). We are unjust to 
him, he says. His insistence on the social meaning of magic comes to 
explain the persistence of an error, not rationality. This, then, is Beattie’s 
second point: here at last we see what he wants to see explained: the 
stability of magic. 

Would that we could agree with him about the cause of the persis- 
tence of the error of magic. But we prefer to agree with his teacher 
Evans-Pritchard who saw the persistence and stability of magic in its 
being a smooth and sophisticated world view which offers tools for 
explaining every phenomenon (p. 192). As Evans-Pritchard said in his 
celebrated introductory lectures,” magic has this in common with 
communism (both also have show trials). The quality of smoothness, 
we echoed Evans-Pritchard, magic shares with other, non-magic, 
modern views. In our own day, we added, this quality seems to be losing 
its attraction (p. 192 note). Let us hope so. 

All this leaves quite a bit of tangle untouched. We hope it can be left 
there. Whatever the significance of symbolism, whatever the cause of 
the persistence of magic, and regardless of history, it is nice to know 
that we and Beattie all agree that people call the witch-doctor because 
they believe in the efficacy of his magic, etc. Whether other scholars also 
believe this or not is a matter of much library work; Professor Beattie 
speaks of a few classic works, including a work by Fortes, as in agree- 
ment with this. Now, every student of anthropology knows that Fortes 
is one of those who explicitly prefers explaining magico-religious rites 
functionally even though he admits—rather reluctantly—that they are 
accompanied by certain beliefs. The beliefs, Fortes implies, are gratui- 
tous. We find Fortes’ pseudo-Freudian interpretation of the social 
significance of the Tallensi rites quite arbitrary, and we find most of the 
functionalist literature on this topic arbitrary even by the loose standards 
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accepted in psychology (normal or abnormal). Beattie, however, thinks 
this literature far from arbitrary as ‘even the most superficial study of 
any of the works listed in note 4 on pages 245-6 above would amply 
demonstrate’ (p. 251 note)—from which it follows, of course, as an 
immediate corollary, that we have not studied them even superficially. 
And he thinks they explain the persistence of the magical beliefs. We 
think they do not explain the persistence of the beliefs, but rather render 
them insignificant. 8 

Our judgment here is both a matter of reading texts and of evaluating 
them as scientific explanations. Beattie finds our reading of the texts 
faulty, and our views on scientific method so unserious, because idio- 
syncratic (p. 253, line 17), that perhaps ‘further discourse becomes 
impossible’. Now, notice, it is not a magician’s socially accepted view, 
but two critics’ idiosyncratic views, which are deemed irrational: the 
magician’s position is rational as he belongs and to the extent that he 
belongs to a magic-minded group; hence, that of two idiosyncratic 
critics, magic-minded or not, must be quite different! 

This is consistent with our previous presentation. We must, therefore, 
revise it. We distinguished previously two kinds of rationality, when we 
should have distinguished three. We spoke of (1) weak rationality, per- 
taining to an action as explained by given goals, and (2) strong rationality, 
pertaining only to goal-directed actions based on beliefs held to be 
rational by some standard. Let us now split this second category carefully 
and divide strong rationality into (2a) relatively strong rationality where 
the standard of rationality evoked is that of one’s own community, and 
(2b) very strong rationality, which pértains to the highest standards of 
rationality known anywhere, to wit (we say) those of critical thinking 
(this should satisfy Beattie’s note on p. 256). 

To take Gelliner’s example,® when Bolyai starts believing in non- 
Euclidean geometry in some sense he is a deviant—though it is rather 
ridiculous to brand him so. He does reject the accepted norms and 
standards of his community; he may even be penalized by public 
opinion. Now, of course, he is in a better sense (2b) the most rational of 
his community, and even by the standards (of critical thinking) en- 
dorsed by his peers. What happens here is, of course, that some of his 
peers are uncritical—knowingly or not—some hold inconsistent stan- 
dards, etc. All this at times occurs even among pre-literates; though, 
generally, they could benefit from more critical thinking. 

Beattie has a bitter complaint. We poked gentle (less gentle than we 
intended) fun at his observation that pre-literate people have no 
capacity for systematic analytic thinking. He says (pp. 252-3, note) 
that we and only we have misunderstood him, and he quotes himself: 
‘The capacity for systematic analytic thinking about concepts [italics 
added [by Beattie]] is a product of several millennia of education and 
conscious philosophizing’. He does not see how much more fun can be 
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poked at this, obviously rather ponderous observation, intended to 
state the obviously true and managing to include a few howlers. What 
on earth is ‘the capacity for systematic analytic thinking about concepts’ ? 
Who thinks about concepts and how is this brought about by education 
and philosophy? How many philosophers does Beattie think have the 
capacity for systematic analytic thinking about concepis? Shall we tell 
him that the first systematic thinking about concepts was Frege’s, less 
than a century ago, which was terribly elementary, exposing errors and 
confusions not all of which have been cleared up yet, and that Frege 
was penalized by public opinion for his pioneering effort? What does 
Beattie think he is talking about? What does he think he is saying? We 
suggest his pronouncement was a ritual invocation of Oxford philosophy- 
magic, and no one takes literally his symbolic expression of a socially 
significant notion except the two of us. We confess we find his complaint 
must a bit too facile. 

We must, then, return to scientific method proper, and forget about 
systematic analytic thinking—about concepts or about cramps. Let us 
return to Beattie’s restatement of his thesis: magic is not proto-science. 
Alas! He has not defined proto-science for us. But what matters 
whether magic is or is not proto-science? We have been told what 
magic is. What is science then? Science, says Beattie, as everyone 
knows, is the making and testing of hypotheses (p. 253-4). How nice. 
The current philosophical literature is filled with discussion of the 
subject, but for Beattie there is no problem here. There are other 
oddities. He seems to feel that testing is confirming. He does not say 
whether a refuted theory is scientific or not—very important, as we 
shall see. Also, on one essential issue he is more indignant than clear. Is 
science a matter of cranking a machine (rational or scientific thought 
processes), or is it more like symbolism and analogy? Beattie thinks the 
latter pertain to magic, religion, and art only, and difer ‘in some 
important and obvious respects from’ the former, the ‘intellectual 
procedures’ involved in science procedures. Which only shows his 
ignorance of the literature on the nature of science, on which topic he 
pronounces so confidently. We were trying to bring home to anthro- 
pologists that current discussions of magic—unlike those of Frazer’s 
day—are out of date. Not out of date anthropology, but out of date 
philosophy of science, namely inductivism. That which seems trivial, 
obvious, even common sense in Oxford common rooms, frequently 
turns out to be out-of-date science and philosophy. Beattie asks us 
rhetorically (p. 254, note 1) how something that works can be judged 
false. This is instrumentalism—another out-of-date philosophy of 
science widely espoused, unnoticed and hence uncriticized, at Oxford 
and elsewhere. (Query: can Oxford ever be idiosyncratic ?) 

We should not take all this too seriously; ritual gestures need not 
symbolize, we have agreed. We say that magic is false theory, no more 
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no less. This makes it science par excellence—Popper often says we are 
only sure a theory is empirical and scientific after it has been falsified. 
But once better science has been discovered, false science can at best be 
relatively strongly rational. The superiority of very strongly rational 
science turns on this: understanding both magic and science as we do, 
we will choose science because it is better testable, explains more, more 
precisely, etc.—that is, we do not like the smoothness of magic 18 Philo- 
sophers of science readily see a continuous development between meta- 
physics, myths and such like, through anthropomorphism and magic, 
to current science. Thought-processes of all conceivable kinds (intuition, 
analogy, model, symbolism, deduction) are thought to be involved in 
the development of science (and there is no ‘procedure’ here). Actions 
intellectualistically chopped up into scientific or practical components, 
and to symbolic or expressive and nonpractical components are 
wrongly chopped up to begin with, quite apart from the distortion any 
chopping introduces. On the occasions Beattie grasps this, he seems to 
think it is too obvious to labour. Yet, again and again, he fails to cotton 
on. We also think it obvious, yet we find it interesting to try and develop 
our views without violating its truth. That is why we said, after stating 
the problem and solving it, that there were more serious problems about 
magic to be discussed. We fail to understand why Beattie calls this an 
‘egregious’ non-sequitur and turns with ‘relief? to Lukes’ paper. What- 
ever happened to the spirit of this ‘in many respects fruitful dialogue’? 
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It is a tribute to Erving Goffman’s unique position in modern sociology 
that we nowadays tend to think of a particular sociological space as 
Goffman territory. Yet there are doubts. His apparent cynicism is such 
that his work often appears to be a prime example of the con-games he 
sees in the public behaviours he studies, thereby stubbornly defying 
our attempts to place it and assess its significance. A second doubt arises 
when we realise that the strength of his claim on our attention depends 
partly on his extraordinary productivity. As the corpus grows, each 
new volume prompts the feeling that we have been here before, many 
times and this time, perhaps, once too often. 

In the case of Interaction Ritual and Encounters, we have, literally. The 
former is a collection of five essays, four of which had already appeared 
elsewhere before its first publication in America in 1967. Two of its 
essays— On Face-Work’ and ‘Where the Action Is’—then appeared in 
Britain in 1969 in a smaller collection, which also included the essay 
on ‘Role Distance’, published in yet another collection as long ago as 
1961. That collection was, of course, Encounters, now re-published with- 
out revision in 1973. For all the intrinsic qualities of their contents, 
therefore, all one feels like saying about these books is that there must 
surely come a time when so blatant a repackaging of old goods rebounds 
on those responsible for it. 

Relations in Public is at least a new work. Yet it begins on a predict- 
able note, with an analysis of how people avoid bumping into one 
another in the street, what significance they attach to various kinds of 
glances, plate leavings, sound interference and so on. It then moves to 
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an analysis of ‘supportive interchanges’, illustrated by the rituals in- 
volved in greetings and farewells. All this is designed to mark out the 
preserves of the individual or, following an ethological analogy, ‘the 
territories of the self’. And this in turn is designed to establish the 
modalities of violation of these preserves, from which follows a long 
chapter on ‘remedial interchanges’ and the ‘remedial cycle of remedy, 
relief, appreciation and minimization’. These are the rituals whereby 
violations can be discounted to the mutual satisfaction of violator and 
violated, so that both can go about their business without further 
ado. 

In all this, one looks in vain for anything really new. The chapter on 
supportive interchanges adds little to Behaviour in Public Places (1963), 
whilst that on remedial interchanges is, as Goffman notes, derived from 
‘On Face-Work’ (1955). And a further chapter on ‘tie-signs’—the 
signs which provide public evidence of personal relationships, ex- 
emplified here by hand-holding—develops his basic themes hardly at 
all. For most of its length, therefore, the book seems to invite all the 
standard judgments of his work. 

On the other hand, it underlines his rare originality. Though he owes 
obvious debts to Simmel and Mead, his use of their insights is entirely 
his own. No living sociologist has uncovered more successfully the ritual 
significance of the seemingly insignificant styles and expressions of brief 
encounters; has so brilliantly generated ad hoc concepts, nor woven 
them so intricately into complex analytic constructions; has made such 
illuminating documentary use of everyday materials, thereby revealing 
the descriptive and analytic poverty of allegedly more ‘scientific’ 
techniques of investigation; has employed participant observation more 
creatively, nor drawn so richly on the neglected attributes of imagina- 
tion, intuition and empathy. It is impossible to read Goffman’s work 
without recognizing his unique ability ‘to see the familiar with the eyes 
of the stranger, while at the same time retaining his familiarity with 
what is being viewed’ (Alasdair MacIntyre). 

On the other hand, one cannot read it without also recognizing 
glaring defects of vision and attendant conceptual omissions. Goffman 
may claim, in Strategic Interaction, that ‘my ultimate interest is to de- 
velop the study of face-to-face interaction as . . . a sub-area of sociology’. 
But he rarely misses an opportunity to draw large-scale conclusions 
from his small-scale observations, however incidentally he may present 
them. For example, the careful analysis of remedial interchanges in 
Relations in Public is followed by an unconvincing attempt to link the 
manners, styles and rituals thus revealed to ‘core moral traditions of 
Western culture’. Beyond this, the way one treats face-to-face inter- 
action, even as a mere sub-area, will depend upon one’s basic assump- 
tions about the nature of the social world. And it is here that a more 
serious doubt arises. For in Goffman’s basic assumptions, one finds a 
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view of the social world almost totally lacking in some of the central 
features of that world: power, class, conflict, political domination, pur- 
pose, moral commitment and so on. 

On one level, Goffman’s world is one of small rituals which safe- 
guard a degree of trust, a degree of order, a small preserve for the self. 
But overlaying this is a more pervasive world of images, performances 
and impression-management. Its basic principles are those of con- 
cealment, calculation and gamesmanship, its archetypes the con-man, 
the finger-man and the fixer. Power is reduced to one-upmanship, con- 
flict to keeping one’s cool, political domination to personal embarrass- 
ment, purpose to self-presentation, moral commitment to the engineer- 
ing of moral appearances, and the deepest expressive dimensions of 
human existence to public styles and manners. If there is such a thing 
as genuine personal identity, it can only survive by concealment; by 
the process of wary distancing from the large organizations that 
threaten to obliterate it, and the conspiracy of others who threaten to 
dissolve it in public humiliation. 

Of course, there is a germ of truth in all this, or we should not ex- 
perience that uncomfortable recognition of our own public behaviours 
and displays when reading Goffman. But we smile at the recognition, 
albeit ruefully. And the smile contains the further recognition that we 
are more than these displays and behaviours, that people do not live 
by games alone (especially when they are fighting for bread). It renders 
the tribute due to the sociological jester, whose jokes always contain a 
shrewd observation on social life—but also a caricature and a denial 
of the real substance of that life. 

The trouble with jesters, however, is that they can never be trusted 
to keep their place. They often turn serious, sometimes savagely so. 
And this is precisely what Goffman does in his final chapter on ‘normal 
appearances’, surely the most momentous and revealing piece of writ- 
ing in his entire work. Once again, it seems repetitive at first sight. 
Substantively, we remain in the territory of co-mingling in public 
places, Analytically, we are still confronted with the world ofimpression- 
management, the world in which every single interaction involves the 
risk of being found out. To avoid being found out, we must act normal, 
whatever self or purpose we want to hide. But we cannot merely act 
normal; we must also avoid giving off signs which will make others 
suspect a possible intention to act abnormal. In Goffman’s world now, 
acting normal itself becomes a ground for suspicion that something is 
up. We are more than ever vulnerable and need, therefore, to keep the 
closest possible watch on our areas of vulnerability. The analysis of this 
whole process is as intricate as ever; but again, it is reminiscent of 
previous work, this time mostly of Stigma (1963). 

However, the dramatic change in Goffman’s work this chapter 
signals is not to be found in the familiar mode of analysis. It lies in the 
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tone of the writing. The jokes, the wit, the jesting disappear. Much more 
important, the metaphors, images and archetypes are new. Gone are 
the con-men, the fixers, the social acrobats; in their place, the strangler, 
the sniper, the hi-jacker and the bomber. Gone are the trip-wires, the 
banana skins waiting for the unwary in every social interaction; in their 
place, ‘lurk lines’, the spaces within one’s territory one cannot scan for 
danger—‘behind one’s back, behind partitions, behind darkness’. The 
controlling image is no longer that of the social gamesman and his 
victim. It is that of predator and prey. The atmosphere is no longer 
that of social comedy, but of deep menace and sheer terror. And the 
ultimate terrors are no longer those of public embarrassment or, at 
worst, humiliation. They are those of sudden, random, unpredictable 
physical violation and death.! In moving through the crowd, the 
danger now is not of mere collisions, but of the quick, unobserved 
plunge of the knife in the kidneys. 

Nor is this all, for it is not only in interaction that one is now vulner- 
able. The very possibility of personal space has disappeared, because 
the established surrounds and rituals which used to protect it now 
protect its invaders. When your home can be bugged, you can no 
longer trust it as your ‘informational preserve’. When it can be in- 
vaded by the rapist posing as the gasman, or bank-robbers intent on 
using you as a hostage, it is they and not you it shelters. When others 
whose very presence you do not even notice can contrive your normal 
social surroundings to set you up, your ability to scan and so to control 
the situation has gone. And when the house opposite, your neighbour’s 
preserve, can conceal the sniper, then there is no longer any place for 
anyone to hide. The world is turned upside down, its rituals, its tacit 
understandings, even its physical barriers against invasion, all are 
turned against it. 

Herein lies the clue to the real point of the whole book; for it, too, 
is turned upside down. After announcing public order as its subject, 
the bulk of it summarizes all Goffman’s previous work on the establish- 
ment and maintenance of that order through the small, secular rituals 
of everyday life. Then, the pattern of normalcy as Goffman sees it 
having been carefully constructed, it is suddenly inverted and the real 
concern becomes clear; it is with public disorder. And one cannot read 
that conclusion, for all its matter-of-factness and detailed analysis, 
without feeling a very real sense of the terror which pervades it. 

Beyond this, it also provides the clue to the meaning and significance 
of Goffman’s work as a whole. Its initial revelation is that he is to be 
read literally and literarily. Despite his disclaimers, his metaphors, 
images and analogies are not just preliminaries to his complex analyses; 
they are the real reservoirs and bearers of his meanings.2 He uses 
journalistic materials, not for mere illustration, but to provide, as in 
that final chapter, the archetypes which embody his view of social life. 
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And the sardonic wit of his previous work was not, as it often seemed, 
a cover for his own attitudes; he really was amused. From his sudden 
transition to deadly seriousness in his latest work, it becomes clear that 
his real con was the double bluff; the pretence of conning when all the 
time he was being quite transparent. And to see that is to see what his 
work is about. 

It is about an underworld; for that is how he sees the world of every- 
day life, the world we actually inhabit. By the same token, it is about 
the social systems that force everyday life into the underworld. There 
is a history behind this. Crudely summarized, in place of Marx’s totally 
exploitative social system, Weber’s totally bureaucratized system and 
Durkheim’s materially rapacious system, Parsons posited a benign 
social system, in which the pursuit of the public interest automatically 
ensured the individual good. But Goffman looked beneath this system 
and saw something less benign; the spectacle of actual people desper- 
ately trying to manage themselves according to its massively conformist 
demands, while at the same time attempting to preserve something of 
their individuality against its crushing weight. So, like his subjects, he is 
both system-oriented and anti-system. 

It could be said that this thematic tension expresses the real existen- 
tial dilemma confronting human action in the world and, therefore, 
the theoretical definition and analysis of that action.? In Goffman’s 
work, however, the tension is more apparent than real. On the one 
hand, he depicts the attempts of human beings to control their situation, 
in terms of their self-conceptions, in face of a dominating social system. 
But the pressure of that system is so great that their attempts can 
amount to nothing more than public performance and personal con- 
cealment. So, on the other hand, his sociology also provides continual 
witness to his acceptance of the inevitability of externally-imposed 
order. Hence its omission of an essential constituent of the dilemma and 
of an adequate theoretical reflection of it—a serious concept of action 
and of an active, purposive, human agent. The only alternative open to 
Goffman’s actors is psychic withdrawal; the dilemma is thus removed 
altogether from the sphere of the social. Even here, Goffman’s position 
is far from clear, for his accounts of the self are constantly shifting. At 
times, he seems to posit a distinctive self, a kind of Meadian ‘I’, resist- 
ing total incorporation into the social by means of the distancing 
process. At other times, he seems to posit the self as an entity entirely 
derived from and dependent on the social, thus collapsing the distinc- 
tion—and the opposition—between the individual and the social upon 
which much of his work appears to rest.4 

The basic point here is this: the existence of a real tension in Goff- 
man’s work, validly reflecting the existential dilemma he seems to 
address, depends upon the success of his attempt to establish the rituals 
of everyday life as simultaneously expressing order as an accomplished 
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property of interaction at the micro-level and the resistance of partici- 
pants in that interaction to the external imposition of a macro-order. 
The problem is that, on his account of them, they cannot express both. 
For, once again, they are founded upon self-presentation and impression- 
management. As such, they testify, not to participants’ accomplishment 
of order on any level, but only to their schizophrenic endeavours to 
adapt to and, at the same time, to resist an imposed order. Thus the 
apparent tension crumbles into a mere conceptual ambiguity, made 
manifest by his cynical transformation of hypothetical actors into real 
actors, and giving rise to the legitimate and insistent question as to 
which side he is on. 

For a long time, however, there has been no pressure on him to 
answer it one way or the other. A relatively benign social system pro- 
duces a relatively innocuous underworld of ‘tricky, harassed little 
devils’ (Gouldner), wriggling acrobatically on its underside; a comedy 
of manners, which Goffman duly portrayed as such. But a less benign 
system, in which the pursuit of one ‘national interest’ against another 
is a more overt imperative, produces a slightly darker underworld. 
Hence the shift marked by Strategic Interaction, in which the underworld 
is one of bluff and counter-bluff, the game that of espionage. It is still 
not really deadly, however, because there are still rules of a sort and, 
most important, a predictability of risks and costs. But a social system 
in which violence has become open and central, both on the streets 
and as an instrument of public policy, produces an underworld that is 
altogether more serious, sombre and nightmarish. So to the final shift 
in Goffman; to his latest underworld, ruled by predator and prey, 
creating for all its members a ceaseless and terrifying vulnerability, 
and lacking in all rules save the principle of manipulating the rules to 
set up the sudden outburst of arbitrary violence. 

Now, therefore, Goffman resolves the ambiguity: he is on the side of 
system, The underworld was fine so long as it remained the under- 
world. But now it has broken through the system to become the top 
world, creating a chaos he can no longer joke about. Significantly, he 
attaches to Relations in Public an Appendix on ‘The Insanity of Place’, in 
which he defines ‘the manic’ as someone who refuses to keep his place, 
to refrain from invading the territories of others, or to engage in the 
ritual behaviour which allows others to ‘discount his failure’. He ‘de- 
clines to restrict himself to the social game that brings sense and order 
to our lives’ and ‘gives up everything that a person can be’, as well as 
‘everything we make out of jointly guarded dealings’. The lesson is that 
‘the social significance of the confusion he creates may be as profound 
and basic as social existence can get’; the same lesson ‘taught by other 
categories of troublemaker who do not keep their place’. 

In the present context, the lesson is that the typically Durkheimian 
and Parsonian polar opposites of order and chaos define Goffman’s 
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real conception of the relationship between system and underworld. 
And this points to a basic continuity in his entire work. He has always 
seen the world in Hobbesian terms.® Initially, Hobbesian man was 
confined within the underworld of pure sociation, and the ‘war of all 
against all’ restricted to the trivial victories of embarrassment and 
humiliation. Now, for Goffman, the lives of his totally unconstrained 
Hobbesian men are truly ‘nasty, brutish and short’.6 But this vision is 
of his own making. For a Hobbesian scheme of interpretation must 
ultimately generate a Hobbesian terror, both for those who employ it 
theoretically and for those who act on it in the world. In short, the 
Hobbesian continuity is at the root of the shifts from one version of the 
underworld to another. The very world of calculation, impression- 
management and moral enginecring Goffman created in his earlier 
work is itself the seedbed of the vision of terror in terms of which he now 
sees that world. And for those whose values he reflects, or upon whom 
he has any impact, the same is true at the level of practice.’ 

Here lies the central defect in his sociological vision. Analytically, it 
leads to the same omissions which characterized his previous work and 
which result, in Relations in Public, in a central failure to discriminate 
heuristically between sources, types and goals of the violence with which 
he is so concerned. Analytically, too, the alternatives of order and chaos 
are totally inadequate, because so simple a dichotomy permits no 
analysis of the content of particular orders. Nor does it permit any 
judgment of their quality or of other human possibilities. To say this, 
of course, is to point up the link between the sociological and the moral 
vision—a link which, in Goffman’s case, is particularly clear. For, in 
the last resort, his work is about the condition of America. 

What is new in Goffman is what has changed in America between 
1963 and 1972. Behaviour in public places has given way to relations 
in public, not in a sociological progression, but in the progression from 
relative, if precarious trust, to the dissolution of trust by the murderer’s 
knife, the assassin’s bullet and the saboteur’s bomb. Ultimately, Goff- 
man is not primarily concerned with developing a sub-area of sociology 
or, indeed, with doing sociology at all in the narrow, professionalized 
sense. Nor was he ever a jester. He was and is all the time recording his 
total response to what he sees as the world around him. And that zs 
doing sociology, in the best sense and tradition of the discipline. 
Moreover, in conveying the terror rampant in the world as he now sees 
it, he may still be spreading only a germ of the truth. But it is a truth 
for all that; and one which, even in those comfortable worlds where 
revolutionary talk still does not incur revolutionary costs, cannot fail 
to bring home just how terrible and terrifying those costs really are. 

Nonetheless, deformed as it is by the Hobbesian distortion, his total 
response is still sociologically and morally shallow. In the end, he 
is utterly incapable of seeing beyond the mean human possibilities 
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embodied in his sadly limited view of the world; as witness his conclusion 
that ‘our . . . everything is not very much’. Against this, it is imperative 
to assert that far richer concepts of self and sociability are essential if 
we are to grasp, both sociologically and morally, how and why ‘our 
everything’ is and can be very much more. 


Notes 


1. In 1956, in The Presentation of Self 
in Everyday Life, Goffman wrote that 
‘there is no interaction in which the 
participants do not take an appreciable 
chance of being slightly embarrassed or a 
slight chance of being deeply humiliated. 
Life may not be much of a gamble, but 
interaction is.’ In 1972, life itself has be- 
come the gamble. 

2. Thus it is with the ethological 
analogy, whose appearance at the be- 
ginning of the book is so depressing, 
given the crudity of its use in social 
commentary so far. In fact, its use here 
isn’t analogical at all, in the sense in 
which analogies are usually employed in 
sociology. Its real point is to provide in 
the final chapter that terrifying central 
image, as an image, of predator and prey. 
It also provides another measure of the 
change in Goffman’s view of the world, 
in that it replaces the dramaturgical 
analogy. 

3. Cf. John O'Neill, Sociology as a Skin 
Trade, Heinemann, 1972, ch. 2. 

4. For example, the essay on ‘Role 
Distance’ in Encounters appears to em- 
body the first conception. By contrast, 
the reference in Relations in Public to ‘the 
social game that brings sense and order 
to our lives’ seems to embody the second 
conception. 

5. This part of the argument owes 
much to some invaluable comments by 
John Heritage on an earlier draft. 

6. Interestingly, Goffman’s concep- 
tion of Hobbesian man, being founded on 
utilitarian calculation, seems to be the 
highly mechanical one of Hobbes him- 
self. Perhaps it is no accident that he be- 
gins by discussing traffic rules which, as 
someone has said, constitute a paradigm 
case of a set of ad hoc Hobbesian con- 


tractual agreements designed to meet the 
minimal need of sheer survival. 

7. To draw on a type of document 
Goffman himself occasionally uses, this 
point is beautifully made by a recent 
film. In Klute, the central figure of the 
call-girl, Bree, lives in a Goffmanesque 
world, keeping her cool, using her con- 
siderable repertoire of tricks to maintain 
her control, constantly and consciously 
scanning, calculating, performing—but 
all the time concealing, and thus seem- 
ing to preserve, whatever it is she feels 
to be her self behind self-defined mental, 
material and spatial barriers. She plays 
the system whilst maintaining her sense 
of personal aloofness and distance from it. 

Then, progressively, her world breaks 
down. Through a sequence of events 
gradually revealing themselves to be 
connected, the vulnerability and terror 
of which Goffman is now speaking (and 
in very much these terms) invade her 
life completely. As a result, she becomes 
aware that her private self is nothing 
more than her public performance; that, 
for her sense of self, she is totally depen- 
dent on and immersed in the system she 
thinks she is playing. More important, 
she comes to understand that the real 
source of the all-pervasive terror which now 
stalks her is her own Goffmanesque conception 
of and action in the world. 

Bree, the hooker, is the complete em- 
bodiment of a Goffman archetype. But 
the perception finally attributed to her 
holds a lesson for him. For her realization 
of her own responsibility for the destruc- 
tion of her world necessarily carries with 
it a recognition of other, more human 
possibilities; the possibilities inherent in 
truly human sociability and ‘co-mingling’ 
that Goffman has never been able to see. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


Man and the Social Sciences 
William A. Robson George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1972 xxxvii + 284 pp. 
£5°00 (£1-00 paperback) 


It is, of course, a sign of the place the 
London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science enjoys in Britain that 
Professor Robson is able to edit this 
course of twelve lectures given by some 
of its most distinguished members both 
past and present, tracing the develop- 
ment of the social sciences during this 
century, a development in which the 
L.S.E. has played not only a prominent 
but a unique part. It was fitting that the 
Director, Sir Walter Adams, should have 
invited Professor Robson to make some 
assessment of the achievement reached 
in the social sciences. Yet this achieve- 
ment falls short of what he sees to be an 
ideal, that of inter-disciplinary studies. 
Thus whilst recognizing the lack of 
progress in this respect the editor notes 
that his authors do from time to time 
refer to contributions made by their 
colleagues in other disciplines. However, 
one of them, Professor Kendall, makes an 
eloquent plea ‘for teams of behavioural 
scientists, mathematicians, statisticians, 
psychologists, ` systems-analysts and 
numerical data-handlers, to study com- 
plex interactive systems.’ This dream, 
for that is what it is, both fails to acknow- 
ledge the achievements of the various 
social sciences and advances the danger 
of a development, exclusively operational 
research in character, and devoted to 
application. Of course, there is a need 
for applied studies, but for the social 
sciences to be dominated by practical 


problem-solving would be to emasculate 
them. Already there are disturbing signs 
of research funds being channelled into 
government controlled organizations 
divorced from the universities, and hence 
devoid of independent and often creative 
thought. 

Professor Robson observes that since 
Comte’s death progress cannot be said 
to have been made towards a single uni- 
fied social science; he bemoans this 
inability to produce ‘a unified positive 
philosophy’. But this view does less than 
justice to what has been achieved. There 
is today greater awareness of the role of 
the social sciences. They have permeated 
our thought in realm after realm of 
activity and interest, as Professor Mac- 
Rae points out. Furthermore there is 
also greater understanding of the intel- 
lectual task, not despite specialization, 
but because of it. 

In the present volume Harry Johnson, 
Michael Postan and Donald MacRae 
trace growth and development in econo- 
mics, economic history and sociology, re- 
spectively. Others cover public admini- 
stration and international relations. Ed- 
mund Leach discusses ‘models of man’, 
John Watkins engages in philosophical 
discussion on ‘social knowledge and the 
public interest’, and there are others on 
industrial relations, the legal framework 
of society and man’s geographical en- 
vironment. All are thoughtful, sometimes 
impressive essays, but some betray 
curious prejudices, mostly these are 
covertly anti-theoretical, yet only to be 
noted by those whose belief in the use- 
fulness of the social sciences is tempered 
by an appreciation of the mysterious 
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nature of man and an awareness that 

his existence is beset by predicaments as 
well as by problems. 

Duncan Mitchell 

Unwersity of Exeter 


Psychological Survival: The 
Experience of Long-Term 
Imprisonment Stanley Cohen and Laurie 
Taylor Penguin Books 1972, 217 pp. 45p 


This book is one of the most sensitive 
accounts of prison life ever published. 
Reading it was a profoundly depressing 
and yet, at the same time, uplifting ex- 
perience. How men manage to survive 
in extreme situations, particularly when 
those situations seem purposefully de- 
signed to remove or denigrate precisely 
those factors which normally aid sur- 
vival, leaves one in awe. If we wish to 
understand what it is like to be an English 
maximum security prisoner then the 
book could hardly be bettered. 

Yet it is precisely this kind of praise 
which raises other doubts: should we as 
sociologists (or social scientists or what- 
ever) be satisfied with understanding? 
Or more fundamentally are we in fact 
able to offer anything else but under- 
standing? In one sense raising such 
doubts is unfair to the authors. Firstly 
because this is not a treatise on method- 
ology and, secondly, because it is not 
clear whether or not the authors wish 
their work to be evaluated by such 
criteria. They say their work was a 
‘collaborative research project’ with the 
prisoners, and they hope their book will 
‘become a manual—a handbook for 
psychological survival—for others who 
find themselves in similar circumstances’. 
If it is to be so used then the knowledge 
on which its suggestions are based must 
in some sense be true: but the authors 
will have no part of any kind of objec- 
tive notion of truth. Whether the book 
has any ‘authenticity’, they say, ‘will 
be determined by their (the prisoners) 
response to it. We, the readers, are 
allowed no status in assessing its worth, 
except in a very broad human em- 
pathetic sense. Yet such a position seems 
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to ignore that it is non-actors who seek 
understanding and explanations, and 
that books (or more broadly, knowledge) 
are part of the public not the private 
domain. 

The book epitomizes the strength and 
the weaknesses of the new deviance re- 
search, and the ‘new’ sociology in 
general. It is undeniably in some sense 
more ‘authentic’ than traditional crimin- 
ological studies. However the rejection 
of positivism, and especially the rejec- 
tion of an empiricist epistomology, has 
raised new and as yet unsolved problems. 
We seem to be trapped in a methodo- 
logical and moral relativism so that 
whilst the authors accept Becker’s dictum 
that they must take sides, they neverthe- 
less report that the prisoners ‘often 
observed, we could have been cleverer 
agents of social control that they had 
encountered before.’ 

Paul Wiles 
University of Sheffield 


Advances in Social Research: a 
Reader Raymond Cochrane (ed.) 
Constable 1973 460 pp. Zon 


(paper £2°00) 


Field Projects in Sociology 
FJ. P. Wiseman and M. S. Aron London 
Transworld Student Library 1972 


330 pp. paper 95p- 


Why is the literature on sociological re- 
search methods so feeble? Or alter- 
natively, why is there such a high propor- 
tion of dross? Two books seeking in 
different ways to serve the teaching 
needs of undergraduate courses pose 
these questions once again. Is it the 
failure to combine practical detail and 
abstract principle? Or is it the confusion 
of research methods with activities like 
cookery or vehicle maintenance which 
lead to these difficulties? It must be 
said that the authors have been ill- 
served by their publishers. Wiseman and 
Aron have the unique misfortune of 
appearing in a series which ‘has been 
conceived to ease the burden on the 
student’s mind’ (advertisement in New 
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Society, 21/9/72, p- 569). Only one- 
third of Advances in Social Research is 
actually about social as opposed to 
psychological or psychiatric research. 
Nevertheless, judged in terms of the 
needs one faces in teaching research 
methods, neither is a success. 
Cochrane’s reader is intended to sur- 
vey ‘recent attempts to solve method- 
ological problems in the context of 
actual research’. It is divided into five 
sections. The first two, on non-reactive 
measurement and on deception and simu- 
lation in experiments, bear witness to 
the salutary effect which the work of 
Orne, Friedman, and Rosenthal has had 
on experimental psychology, but apart 
from two articles do not seem relevant 
to a methods course in sociology. 
S. Milgram on the ‘lost-letter’ technique 
is ingenious, and D. P. Schultz on ‘The 
Human Subject in Psychological Re- 
search’ highlights the ethical peculiarities 
and 80 per cent reliance on student sub- 
jects of American social psychology. In 
the third section on problems of data 
quality, interesting articles by J. A. 
Williams on interviewer-respondent 
interaction and P. L. Wuebben on experi- 
mental designs which would permit the 
detection of potential measurement 
effects are followed by three extracts on 
response rates. Though technically useful, 
there are surely more central issues of 
data quality worth airing, as D. L. Philips 
has recently suggested in Knowledge From 
What? The fourth section on issues in 
the philosophy of social science is most 
disappointing. The fifth, on ‘innovations 
in behaviour change’, has no place in a 
book on research methods. In short, al- 
though containing some useful sup- 
plementary material, Advances in Social 
Research is weakened by the lack of a 
disciplinary focus and inhabits a curious 
social-psychological limbo. Norman Den- 
zin’s recent reader, Sociological Methods: 
A Sourcebook, is much to be preferred. 
Wiseman and Aron’s more modest 
aim is to give undergraduates some un- 
derstanding of what sociologists actually 
do and to stimulate the sociological 
imagination by engaging them in field 
projects. To this end, the book is divided 


into eighteen sections, cach treating 
either a mode of data collection or data 
analysis or a style of research. In each 
case the treatment of the topic is re- 
lated to a particular substantive prob- 
lem. In form the book is similar to John 
Wakeford’s The Strategy of Social Enquiry. 
Its value must of course be tested in 
practice, but one has two kinds of reser- 
vations about the format and content. 
One is that the treatment of complex 
research procedures seems so over- 
simplified as to be misleading. Multi- 
variate analysis cannot be treated in 
twenty pages, let alone the practice of 
participant observation in two or three. 
The second objection is the lack of 
analytical bite. Both in the disarming 
underemphasis on problems of sampling, 
reliability and validity, and in the very 
inadequate treatment of the role of 
theory in sociological inquiry, the omis- 
sions are so serious as to cast doubt on 
the author’s laudable aims. For my part, 
I shall continue to use Philip Ham- 
mond’s Sociologists at Work as a starting 
point for teaching method. 
Martin Bulmer 
University of Durham 


The Use and Abuse of Social 
Science: Behavioral Science and 
National Policy-Making 

Irving L. Horowitz Led) Transaction 
Books 1971 350 pp. $8:95 ($395) 


This book takes the argument generated 
by the author’s earlier volume on the 
Camelot affair a number of steps further. 
With over $33 million a year being spent 
by U.S. Government agencies in various 
fields of social research it is clear that our 
American colleagues have had both more 
experience and greater doubts than British 
social scientists; the debate reflected in 
these conference papers is therefore highly 
instructive. 

Some of the issues raised are common 
to any branch of science used by any 
government, from nuclear physics to 
water fluoridation. The problems here 
have to do with the selective utilization 
of findings, personnel and techniques; 
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with new technocracies; with the biases 
inherent in commissioned research; and 
with impact of sponsored research on the 
universities. In some cases, the scientist 
becomes a policy-maker within a govern- 
ment agency, which produces some 
interesting role strains. 

Other issues, however, are unique to 
the Social Sciences, as when they be- 
come stretched from their concern with 
the development of ‘social’ policies 
(housing, health, education, etc) to the 
study of policy-making as such, and 
beyond that to policy evaluation and to 
the generation of policy alternatives—in 
any field, e.g. in foreign relations. The 
study of bureaucracies, of policy-makers 
at work in their natural political environ- 
ment, may shade over into policy recom- 
mendations, and into the use of our 
‘objective’ technocracy in support of 
politically motivated actions. 

It is a pity that, in respect of the first 
set of issues, no papers were requested 
from other branches of science; as 
comparative latecomers on the science- 
in-government scene, we might have 
much to learn from the experiences and 
ethical dilemmas of physicists, engineers 
or medicos. It is also regrettable that 
almost all the conference participants 
were academics, so that we learn com- 
paratively little about the impact of 
Social Science on government—with the 
fascinating exception of a chapter by 
Elihu Katz on the introduction of T.V. 
in Israel. On the whole, however, one gets 
the impression of increasing demands for 
social-problem oriented research—the 
‘knowledge for what ?” question is steadily 
being answered, but in the process new 
problems are encountered; the autonomy 
of social science versus its utility, rele- 
vance, and commitment; the irrelevance 
to real-life problems of our academically 
packaged training; the processes of 
research implementation. 

The discussion of the second set of 
issues—those to do with policy-oriented 
research beyond the arena of community 
problems—is in many ways muddled and 
lacking in focus, yet it is here that, in the 
long run, the impact of the social sciences 
may become greatest, From being 
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trained in law or in history, as is now 
often the case, future policy-makers 
may well be trained as ‘policy scientists’. 
The use of indicators, the nature of 
‘evidence’ and the generation of altern- 
ative are all due for change. From a 
study of decision-making processes it 
must be tempting to step into Machia- 
velli’s boots, yet we look in vain for a 
penetrating analysis, 

Another issue which this volume does 
not face is that social scientists often have 
very different commitments to what is 
inelegantly termed their ‘target systems’: 
transport, education, urban renewal etc. 
They want their research to be used to 
create public policy in the hope that such 
policies will produce ‘progress’ in the 
target systems—but social scientists may 
differ among themselves as to what con- 
stitutes such progress. 

The Foundations, often seen as the 
defenders of ‘Third Force Liberalism’, 
may help to preserve the autonomy of 
individuals and institutions and to 
generate lively debates on alternative 
solutions, but they are themselves under 
Congressional attack in the United 
States. A useful chapter by Horowitz 
makes the limitations to their role pain- 
fully clear. 

The book leaves one final, helpful 
impression: that the best way to further 
these problems is not to shirk them, but to 
alternate periods of ‘detached’ academic 
research with periods in the grubby, 
contaminated world of policy-oriented 
research so that each side may learn from, 
and inform the other. 

Bram Oppenheim 
LSE, 


The Origins of Modern English 
Society, 1780-1880 H. Perkins 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 1969 
455 pp. £280 


It may seem presumptuous for a socio- 
logist to review a book by an eminent 
historian, but I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to do so because I believe it to be 
an excellent book for sociology students. 
In his Preface Professor Perkin says ‘the 
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central organizing theme is the belief 
that the Industrial Revolution was no 
mere sequence of changes in industrial 
techniques and production, but a social 
revolution with social causes and a social 
process as well as profound social effects.’ 
Since one of the ‘central organizing 
themes’ of much modern sociological 
writing has been the analysis of processes 
of industrialization in just these terms, 
there seems to be justification for socio- 
logists considering the relevance and 
value of the book to their particular 
discipline. 

First and most important, the whole 
book exemplifies the sociological axiom 
that social structure is a set of relations 
in mutual support and tension. Thus the 
bearing of political, legal, economic, 
technical, familial and religious factors 
on one another is continually under 
examination, the demographic back- 
ground and the general increase in 
social scale and density is never for- 
gotten, and the question of the relation 
of ideas to structure is explored. 

Almost equally important is the 
treatment of the preconditions of in- 
dustrialization in England in such a way 
as to bring out the problematic character 
of the process and the importance of 
external relations of trade, war and 
colonization. Thus the notion of the 
unintended consequences of social action 
is vividly exemplified, as is also the inapt- 
ness of any model of English society as 
an isolated whole internally generating 
a necessary sequence of changes. This 
discussion of preconditions supplies, for 
the chosen area and period, a strong 
critique of functionalist models and a 
brief instance of the use of comparative 
method. It brings home forcibly the 
conjunction of factors that was necessary 
to the first industrial revolution, it 
places technical change in the framework 
of market analysis, and the market in 
the whole setting of social institutions 
affecting its operations in regard to 
labour, capital and land. 

Finally the book is useful to the begin- 
ning sociologist in showing some of 
the problems of measurement and assess- 
ment of data. For instance, how is the 


concept of social inequality to be opera- 
tionalized? What traps have been set 
for the unwary in the measurement of 
changes in relative incomes over time? 
How have they been overcome? Did the 
unwary fall more easily into the traps 
because of their political views? Does 
the contemporary assessment of welfare 
or ill-fare differ from the assessment of 
the historian who can look back and 
survey all available data? If so, how do 
these myths, this ‘false consciousness’, 
arise? These are some of the questions 
tackled in Professor Perkin’s chapters, 
and they are questions which, mutatis 
mutandis, arise in every area of social 
research. 

An earlier reviewer of this book has 
called it ‘the anti-communist manifesto’, 
and certainly the interconnections which 
Professor Perkin asserts are not those of 
the Marxist basic social relations of 
production and the superstructure of 
law, politics, religion and ideology. But 
the book is not in any way planned as a 
comprehensive point by point criticism 
of Marxian theories of the emergence 
and development of capitalism, nor does 
it put forward an alternative theory of 
equal scope. The whole tenor of the dis- 
cussion of preconditions leads one to 
suppose that Professor Perkin would 
consider the attempt to propound an 
alternative general theory as absurd. 
There is however an emphasis on the 
theme of class and class conflict in which 
there is both criticism of Marx, and the 
adumbration of an alternative interpreta- 
tion which to my mind suffers from what 
might be called ‘creeping functionalism’. 

The book assembles evidence for the 
gradual emergence of a working class 
in conflict with a capitalist class during 
the first two-thirds of its chosen period, 
and for the institutionalization of that 
conflict according to nationally accepted 
‘rules of the game’ in the succeeding 
thirty years. ‘Class’ then becomes a con- 
cept only relevant to an industrial 
capitalist society; the ranks and interest 
groups of pre-capitalist society must be 
distinguished by a different label. This 
seems to me a useful way of underlining 
the radical increase of social scale and 
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_ density occurring with industrialization, 
though it may be considered a rather 
Humpty-Dumptyish use of the word 
‘class’. What is perhaps more open to 
criticism is the occasional use of language 
implying a determinist and functionalist 
view of the later stages in development of 
an industrial society. Perkin distinguishes 
the ‘immature’ from the ‘mature’ work- 
ing-class movement, rather than simply 
the earlier from the later, as if it had to 
grow up that way, or as if the case is 
proved that non-violent tactics were 
instrumentally correct in winning the 
greatest possible concessions after the 
end of Chartism in 1848. Some of his 
discussion of the ‘immature’ movement 
suggests that the violence of early 
working-class protest was expressive 
rather than instrumental, yet he also 
quotes examples showing both middle- 
class and working-class groups using a 
tactic of threatened or actual violence 
very effectively. If violence could be 
instrumentally effective before 1848, why 
could it not be so afterwards? Conversely, 
the non-violence of 1850 and afterwards 
might have been, not the mark of super- 
ior tactics, but the expression of relative 
weakness, of the remains of old defer- 
ence or the increase of new jingoism. The 
implicit critique of the Marxian view of 
ever-increasing working-class strength, 
militancy and internationalism seems to 
me very well-founded; the occasional 
tendency to go beyond that and imply 
some rather Durkheimian trend to 
organic solidarity of the classes seems to 
run counter to the generally non- 
functionalist and non-evolutionary stand- 
point of the author. 
Betty Scharf 
LSE. 


Education and Modernisation 
M. D. Shipman Faber and Faber 1971 
276 pp. £4:00 


This book, as its title indicates, seeks to 
explore the role of education in the 
transition from traditional societal forms, 
processes and situations to modern ones. 
After a relatively brief examination of 
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education in an assortment of pre- 
literate, traditional societies, attention is 
focused on the experience of England 
and of Japan, and on the significance of 
both the similarities and the differences 
brought out by this comparison. Basic to 
the whole discussion is the Herskovits 
distinction between socialization, educa- 
tion (that part of the socialization pro- 
cess specifically organized to ensure 
learning), and schooling (specialist edu- 
cation constituting a collective activity 
organised - bureaucratically). Within a 
framework structured in this way, schools 
can be clearly seen as forming only part 
of the educative forces in a society, and 
the contrast brought between England, 
where schooling was reluctantly de- 
veloped as traditional social controls 
broke down, and Japan, where it was 
enthusiastically used by the ruling elite 
to secure rapid modernization. 
Inevitably there are omissions, and a 
few may be mentioned. In the introduc- 
tory second chapter, when the functions 
of the school are being discussed, it is 
odd to find no mention of Talcott 
Parsons’ classification of the different 
aspects of socialization assumed to be 
the responsibility of the school class in 
his much-reprinted Harvard Educational 
Review article. Again, the otherwise 
excellent account of the nineteenth 
century development of schooling for the 
masses in England surprisingly makes 
no reference to Asher Tropp’s pioneer 
study of the school teachers, The chapter 
on education and the build-up to moder- 
nization in England several times refers 
in passing to the Elizabethan Statute of 
Artificers and how it fell into disuse long 
before its actual repeal in 1814. Yet there 
is no clear picture of how the constituent 
parts of the policy represented by that 
statute fitted together, or of which 
factors were mainly responsible for the 
growing failure to implement each of 
these elements. In the same chapter 
attention is briefly drawn to the very 
different attitude towards schooling in 
Scotland as compared with England, The 
full significance of this contrast is not, 
however, brought out; and on occasion 
(as, for instance, on page 214) purely 
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English tendencies are misleadingly 
attributed to Britain as a whole. Though 
Shipman is normally meticulous in giving 
the authorities on whose work his state- 
ments are based, there are a few failures 
to do so, as when (on page 69) he provides 
a list of the half dozen or so functions of 
ritual in pre-literate societies, but no 
indication of whose research and thinking 
enabled such a list to be compiled. 
Omissions such as these are, however, 
minor and easily-forgiven flaws in what 
is, by any standards, a considerable 
achievement. The book makes an im- 
portant contribution to our understand- 
ing of the complex inter-relationships 
between education and modernization. It 
is so well written as to be a genuine 
pleasure to read; and many of the 
generalizations are so elegantly and 
memorably phrased that they are bound 
to be torn from their context and to 
acquire immortality as examination ques- 
tions or essay titles. All in all, there is 
every reason to congratulate the author. 
R. E Kelsall 
e Sheffield University 


Rebellion in the University: a His- 
tory of Student Activism in America 
S. M. Lipset Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1972 310 pp. £2°75 


As the wave of student protest subsides 
eddies of academic writing continue. 
Among these Lipset’s new book is likely 
to be one of the less ephemeral, not so 
much because of new insights it offers but 
rather because it expertly synthesizes a 
massive body of research and debate. 
The first half of the book is concerned 
mainly with the past decade of protest in 
the U.S.: it discusses the sources of pro- 
test, the extent of support for it and the 
social and psychological characteristics 
of protesters. Going back over the past 
two centuries Lipset then shows that 
student unrest, the expressive politics of 
absolute ends and the pattern of adult 
responses to it have a remarkable con- 
tinuity, in America and around the 
world, whether the unrest is manifested 
as right or as left extremism. He con- 


cludes by suggesting that student radical- 
ism has had little effect in the short term 
upon the issues contended, damaging 
more than strengthening the causes it has 
espoused. Its likely impact is over the 
longer term, through influencing the 
development of a generation that will 
subsequently enter elite positions. 
However, despite the command of 
evidence, there are two respects in which 
the book disappoints. First, Lipset’s 
main concern is to make general state- 
ments about students and protesters 
everywhere, and he too readily fits his 
evidence into these, especially outside the 
U.S.A. where his coverage is thin. He 
does not use, as he did so well in Union 
Democracy, a non-conforming case to 
illuminate the dynamics of the con- 
formers. For example, why has there 
been so litle protest in Britain until 
recently? In answering this question it is 
difficult not to attribute some significance 
to the remarkable success of the public 
schools and Oxbridge as agencies for 
elite socialization. But this points to an 
explanation for protest in terms of insti- 
tutional change which Lipset is reluctant 
to countenance. Second, the effect of 
student protest on politics and political 
systems is really more interesting and 
complex than Lipset makes out. Alliances 
of workers and students may usually be 
figments of the Marxist imagination. But 
in America do students and blacks and 
the poor not strain the system, even 
without acting together? 
Stephen Hatch 
Brunel University 


Residence and Student Life: A Socio- 
logical Inquiry into Residence in 
Higher Education 

Joan Brothers and Stephen Hatch Tavistock 
Publications 1971 419 pp. £5. 


This book is based on research conducted 
under the aegis of the Department of 
Higher Education of the University of 
London Institute of Education. The 
evidence is organized within a socio- 
logical and historical framework to 
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examine propositions about the impact 
of residence and to guide future policy. 
Brothers and Hatch set an example in 
providing a coherent and readable 
account of an important subject rather 
than just presenting a collection of 
discrete research papers. Inevitably there 
are weaknesses in the definition of resi- 
dence and gaps in the range of institu- 
tions studied but the scope and depth are 
admirable. 

The opening section raises a number 
of issues within a sociology of residence 
and provides an historical account of the 
development of residential facilities with- 
in British higher education. The case 
studies that follow form the core of the 
book and cover such problems as the 
relation of residence to student culture, 
social relations, academic performance, 
the advantages of different types of 
accommodation and their cost. There 
are full methodological appendices. 

The limitations of the book lie in the 
research on which it is based. Some of the 
propositions examined were beyond 
available methods. Most of the remaining 
propositions could not be substantiated 
or rejected because the evidence was 
inconclusive. Even where a proposition 
was substantiated its validity might be 
short lived. Thus residence in hall may 
have been valued highly by nearly all 
students in collegiate institutions in 1967 
when the research was carried out, but it 
would be a suspect basis for policy in 
1973- 

This difficulty of testing the subtler 
and often crucial propositions are appar- 
ent in the chapter on the Colleges of 
Education. History, policy, regulations 
and institutional goals are examined in 
an amusing and interesting way. But the 
really important function of residence in 
a monotechnic institution devoted to 
teacher education might be to promote 
identity with teaching. Where all stu- 
dents and staff work at, practise in and 
talk about schooling, residence may 
underpin professional socialization. But 
no research design could test this hunch 
adequately. Brothers and Hatch face this 
and other limitations honestly and they 
deserve a wider audience than just those 
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concerned with the immediate issues 
raised by their subject. 

M. D. Shipman 

University of Keele 


Graduates: the Sociology of an 
Elite R. K. Kelsall (et al.) Methuen 


1972 284 pp. £3°70 


This book forms a sequel to Six Years 
After (R. K. Kelsall et al, Sheffield 
University Higher Education Research 
Unit, 1970) in what promises to be a 
series based on analysis of data from a 
national sample of those who success- 
fully completed a first degree in 1960 in 
faculties other than medicine, dentistry 
and veterinary science at British uni- 
versities. The questionnaires were de- 
signed to discover basic information on 
education and career patterns of gradu- 
ates in the six years since graduation, the 
initiative for the survey coming origin- 
ally from the Statistics Committee of the 
Secretaries of the University Appoint- 
ments Boards. The researchers however, 
seized this ‘unique opportunity’ to ask 
additional questions ‘examining inter- 
relationships ‘between important social 
educational and demographic variables’ 
in career patterns, which yielded infor- 
mation necessitating ‘the use of nine 
80 column Hollerich cards for each 
respondent’, skill in process of being 
analysed. Although a ‘sequel’, the analy- 
sis stands on its own, in a painstaking 
work which includes 104 tables (sensibly 
placed at the end) and clear and helpful 
index and Bibliography. 

Most of the volume is devoted to 
exploration of the demonstrably per- 
vasive impact of class of origin on gradu- 
ate aspirations, career choice and sub- 
sequent career experience; but it is not 
in this area that its main contribution 
lies, since little new ground is broken, 
the material providing rather an author- 
itative consolidation and confirmation of 
existing knowledge. It is the examination 
and discussion of sex differences in 
career opportunity in relation to class 
of origin, and differing patterns of 
graduate marriage and fertility which 
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fill important gaps in this field and are 
the most thought provoking. This is 
true too of the section on patterns of 
three generational mobility, and on the 
role of marriage and career in the mobil- 
ity of women graduates, which adds new 
insights to our understanding of educa- 
tion as a mobility channel. 

The persistence of prevailing ideolo- 
gies of traditional male/female roles 
among the educated élite, which en- 
courage women to place career second 
to family, and which not only has led 
to a ‘decline in the number of career- 
orientated women who are eager to 
reach the top’ (p. 165) but also to a 
status decline relative to men in certain 
fields as ‘women lose the foothoids they 
once had’, will make depressing reading 
for those who deplore wastage of married 
woman power. Even more depressing is 
the degree of acceptance by the majority 
of women graduates of this state of 
affairs and their ‘half hearted prepara- 
tions for work’, albeit work like teaching 
which will ‘fit in’ with domesticity 
(p. 161). One wonders whether a more 
recent generation of graduates—the 
impact of women’s liberation having 
been felt only since the mid ’60’s—would 
more incline to the ‘dual career marriage’ 
which appears only as a ‘statistically 
minor variant’ among 1960 graduates. 
There would seem to be a need for a 
comparative study. 

Joan Abbott 
University of Sussex 


Drink and the Victorians: The 
Temperance Question in England, 
1815-1872 

Brian Harrison Faber & Faber 1971 
510 pp. £5'50 


Debates about the relationship between 
sociology and history obscure the fact 
that just as there are many kinds of 
sociology, so there are many kinds of 
history. One that should interest sociolo- 
gists is well-represented by Drink and the 
Victorians. Nineteenth-century British 
social, political and economic history 
presents special problems and oppor- 


tunities, which are now being success- 
fully exploited by a growing group of 
historians, mostly young, left-wing, and 
having been trained at Oxford. 

Many of them are hostile to sociology, 
or at least to that aspect of sociology 
which deals with the processes of indus- 
trialization and modernization in a 
large-scale, clumsily written and Pan- 
glossian way. But they are often forced 
into a ‘sociological’ approach by two 
factors. To write the history of nine- 
teenth century society, and particularly of 
its poorer members, is to be overwhelmed 
with material, and the intense profes- 
sionalism of this school has led them to 
Herculean labours in the discovery and 
excavation of material from many 
sources and archives. To organize the 
material, and to assess its typicality, the 
historian must resort to statistical assess- 
ment and analysis which lends a socio- 
logical flavour of generality and exter- 
nality to his explanation. The second 
factor is the ghost of Marx; such his- 
torians commonly champion him against 
sociologists, but arguments about levels 
and class-consciousness, structural divi- 
sions within Victorian society, the emer- 
gence of socialist solutions, are general 
structural arguments in which sociolo- 
gists also are—or should be—engaged. 

Dr Harrison exemplifies both factors. 
The quality of his sources and of his dis- 
cussion and analysis is beyond praise, and 
he has been able to establish from statis- 
tics the discrepancy between the true 
picture of nineteenth century drinking 
and the temperance movement’s view of 
it. Drinking had begun to decline before 
the nonconformist conscience of the 
skilled workman and petit bourgeoisie 
were mobilized against it; the temper- 
ance movement had little effect on the 
process, though much on the political 
alignments of the period. The crucial 
importance of respectable and non- 
respectable as the central element in the 
cultural politics of the century is re- 
established here. But, above all, sociolo- 
gists should be interested in the declining 
significance of the public-house and of 
drinking itself as the old kind of ex- 


change-relations and routines of life were 
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broken up by new alternatives—the 
Mechanics’ Institute, the public library, 
parks and art galleries, the factory, the 
excursion, the Jabour-exchange, the 
front and back parlour, newspapers, 
watches, cheap pure water, organized 
games, self-improvement and socialism. 
Dr Harrison aims a strong shaft of light 
on many crucial facets of the world we 
have lost. 
Susan Budd 
LSE. 


Public Participation and 
Planners’ Blight 

Norman Dennis Faber and Faber 1972 
352 PP. £5°25 


This is a sad and, in parts, disgraceful 
story well told. It recounts the history of 
the attempts of Millfield Residents’ 
Association in Sunderland to participate 
in and get information about local 
authority proposals for the redevelop- 
ment of the area. In the era of Skeffing- 
ton and the 1968 Town and Country 
Planning Act, the story of Millfield may 
become an important case study. 

Millfield is an ordinary working class 
area, ‘mellowed by good wages, the mass 
media and Marks and Spencer’s’ (p. 34). 
Its residents became understandably 
agitated about the uncertainty of the re- 
development plans, the first of which was 
drawn up in 1952, giving the area a life 
of twenty years before it was pulled 
down. The plans were subsequently 
changed not once, twice, or even three 
times, but four, five and six times with 
the date for demolition altered on each 
occasion until at last its life was extended 
well into the twenty-first century. Mean 
while Millfield deteriorated. ‘Giving a 
life of five or seven years is just asking for 
five or seven years’ quick deterioration’ 
(p. 56). Anyone who cares to wander 
around our cities can see the effects of 
planners’ blight. Some of it is the un- 
avoidable cost of progress, but this is not 
what Millfielders were suffering for. No 
improvement seems in the offing for 
them. 

As a result the residents got together 
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and formed an association which tried to 
participate in the accepted modern 
style, but with little success. They failed 
to get information and they eventually 
failed-to get even participation. What 
they did find was that a survey of the 
area by the planning department was an 
appallingly shoddy piece of work. On 
one occasion, it seems, an official who 
was inspecting houses internally failed to 
find the occupants at home, so he simply 
asked a passer-by whether the house had 
a bathroom. Even if the information 
collected in the ‘survey’ had been re- 
liable, the method of weighting it and 
processing it still made a mockery of the 
whole exercise. 

The villain of the piece is the planning 
department. “The planning department 
was able to show the planning committee 
beyond a shadow of doubt that on the 
question of the date of the participation 
meeting the Millfield Residents’ Associa- 
tion was aggressive, tendentious and 
obstructive, and that participation was a 
failure. It was able to do this by mis- 
quoting and quoting out of context. It 
then demolished its fabricated evidence 
with invented history.’ (p. 201). The 
department effectively maximized its 
control over local communications be- 
tween citizens and elected representa- 
tives (the chairman of the planning 
committee was a member of the Skeffing- 
ton Committee), and privately expressed 
contempt for councillors. The end 
result was that an ordinary group of 
citizens who wanted to know something 
about the plans and proposals for their 
own area was blocked and frustrated at 
every move. 

The author was born and bred in Mill- 
field and acted as secretary to the resi- 
dents’ association. He documents the 
whole story down to the last detail of 
a crooked door stanchion. It is a very 
down-to-earth and practical book with a 
couple of later chapters on the generali- 
ties of public participation, although 
these are not closely tied into the case 
study. One thing is certain: if things 
are half as bad in the rest of the country 
as the author claims they are in Sunder- 
land, the situation is appalling. The 
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author has now become a local coun- 

cillor and it will be interesting to see how 

the story develops and in what way, if 

any, it changes its appearance from his 
present perspective. 

K. Newton 

University of Birmingham 


The Decline of Working Class 
Politics 

Barry Hindess MacGibbon and Kee 
1071 191 pp. Loan 


Dr Hindess in this volume argues that 
‘there has been a vicious circle of decline 
in political activity in the more working 
class areas of cities with a consequent 
shift of power within the local party to- 
wards the more middle-class areas’ 
(p. 12). His evidence for this assertion is 
modest, being drawn from Liverpool in 
the mid-1960s, confined to the Labour 
Party and based upon membership 
figures which are either non-existent or 
unreliable (p. 57). Despite this undeni- 
able weakness I believe that Hindess has 
written an interesting and provocative 
book which deserves reading since, if he 
is correct, and intuitively I believe he is, 
then his explanation and description of 
the mechanics of the decline is highly 
persuasive. 

In the Liverpool Labour Party, and by 
implication in many other Labour Party 
branches, he suggests that people from 
middle-class areas ‘have succeeded in 
imposing their own conceptions of the 
needs of the party [and] this has led to a 
change in the structure and character 
of the party itself’ (p. 48). The people 
who have succeeded in this attitudinal 
takeover are professionals of one sort or 
another who also are over-represented 
amongst party officials and activists. It is 
also only in middle-class areas of the city 
that the Labour Party is actually grow- 
ing in membership, but he argues that 
as yet the party has not become a middle- 
class confine. Rather it has been colon- 
ized and gradually transformed by a 
coalition of professional people and 
councillors who differ quite fundamen- 


tally in political and social attitudes to 
working class socialists. Far the most 
interesting and important chapter in 
the volume traces out in some detail this 
difference and Hindess uses attitudes to 
public housing to demonstrate his case. 
Ward parties in working class areas— 
where public facilities are generally 
scrappy—perceive the issue of housing as 
a matter of immediate and nitty gritty 
detail. Getting the roof repaired, the 
lavatory fixed, the drains unblocked are 
important but are defined by the pro- 
fessionals and councillors as matters of 
administrative detail, whilst they per- 
ceive the political as being about more 
general principle. In this case the pro- 
fessionals accept the principle of public 
housing and wish to provide a general 
background service within which in- 
dividuals are free to make personal 
choices. Unfortunately, Hindess sug- 
gests, this actually involves leaving the 
fate of Labour voters to ‘the bureau- 
cratic rationality of corporation officials’ 
(p. 81). 

The professionals’ perceptions cor- 
respond quite closely with their own 
group interests (they come from better 
served areas), with the general national 
drift towards bureaucratic planning and 
with the ethos of councillors and council 
officers. The particularistic perceptions 
of the working class areas, on the other 
hand, seem trivial and are defined as 
non-political. Hence, badly served by 
the system, working class people drift 
out of the Labour Party into apathy 
and the general conclusion of this pro- 
cess is that ‘certain types of interest have 
been squeezed out of the general 
coalition represented by the Labour 
Party’ (p. 146). 

Hindess has an interesting thesis which 
he argues well, but there are a number 
of shortcomings. As already mentioned 
his base figures are not too reliable. 
Additionally, one would have liked a dis- 
cussion of the religious dimension which, 
by all accounts, in Liverpool is an im- 
portant one. Clearly this would have in- 
volved him in a study of the Irish in 
Liverpool. Finally, some attention should 
have been paid to the question of whether 
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or not his findings are typical of towns in 
England. 

Robert E. Dowse 

University of Exeter 


Political Stratification and 
Democracy 
Jan Budge (et al.) Macmillan 1972 


322 pp. £10 


The authors argue that political strati- 
fication—‘the differentiation of large 
democratic populations by their varying 
levels of political activity and involve- 
ment’ (p. 7)—can explain democratic 
stability and other features of democratic 
politics. Their ‘reasoning about the im- 
portance of political stratification starts 
from the general observation that per- 
sons of similar pursuits and inclinations 
tend to have more in common with each 
other than they do with persons of dis- 
similar inclinations’ (p. 8). Survey work 
was undertaken in Glasgow among the 
three political strata of councillors and 
municipal journalists (the ‘highest level’), 
party workers, and ordinary electors. The 
data collected was used to test predic- 
tions derived from a model based on two 
chains of reasoning. The first deals with 
the manifestations ofintra-strata cohesion 
compared with inter-strata variation, 
and the assumptions posit a state of 
affairs where communication blockages 
between strata allow councillors con- 
siderable autonomy. The second chain 
involves the question of party competi- 
tion and its effects on intra-strata 
cohesion, for the authors argue that the 
need to win elections can severely re- 
strict councillor autonomy and open up 
intra-strata conflict. These conflicting 
expectations are resolved by the sug- 
gestion that party competition is con- 
fined to a relatively narrow sphere. 
Although the authors concern to 
rigorously test ideas derived from estab- 
lished literature is admirable, the study 
is in fact grounded in rather a slim body 
of previous research. Moreover, the re- 
liance on interview and attitudinal data 
means that their elaborate analysis may 
be based on information which has only 
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a limited relevance to our understanding 
of ongoing political behaviour. This book 
is a good example of a certain style of 
modern political science, and although 
it contains many valuable insights, in 
my view, it is more concerned with the 
application of a certain kind of scientific 
approach than it is with the substantive 
stuff of political life at the local level. 
John Dearlove 
University of Sussex 


Reluctant Militants: A study of 
Industrial Technicians 

B. C. Roberts (et al.) Heinemann 1972 
342 pp. £4°80 


Despite the burgeoning interest in the 
sociology of industrial relations in 
Britain and the much earlier major 
studies by Wright Mills and Lockwood, 
the full sociological implications of the 
dramatic growth in employment of 
white-collar workers in advanced in- 
dustrial societies have remained largely 
unexplored in recent years. It is there- 
fore timely that we should now have 
available a study ofindustrial technicians, 
a fast growing occupational group of 
non-manual workers assuming an in- 
creasing significance in industry and the 
wider society. 

The first part of the book dealing with 
the definition of a technician and growth 
of technician institutions, principally 
trade unions, whilst providing valuable 
perspectives is perhaps of peripheral in- 
terest to most sociologists. Part II, which 
reports the findings of a sample survey 
of technicians in a number of different 
manufacturing industries, contains the 
sociological meat of the book. Apart 
from confirming the lack of occupational 
identity amongst respondents and their 
perceived status ambiguity, the survey 
throws valuable light on the reconcilia- 
tion of conflicting ideologies of techni- 
cians who simultaneously display a 
managerial orientation and a relatively 
high degree of unionization. The latter 
has been encouraged in the post-World- 
War II period by vanishing income 
differentials between technicians and 
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their principal reference group of skilled 
manual workers. A chapter on tech- 
nicians and mobility is of central interest 
to social stratification students but aside 
from a cursory reference to the ‘bridging 
occupation’ concept it contains little or 
no reference to the relevant literature on 
occupational mobility. The three authors 
have surprisingly ignored the major 
works of Clements and Clark, both of 
which clearly indicate that the draughts- 
man and laboratory technician are 
central bridging occupations in the 
careers of many British Industrial Man- 
agers. 

This book is not only significant for 
students of industrial relations but it is 
also a valuable pointer to the need for 
social stratification students to apply 
their sociological imagination to the 
investigation in greater depth of the very 
real social problems facing this marginal 
occupational group attempting to crystal- 
lize its status, power and class positions 
in advanced industrial societies. 

G. E. C. Paton 
Univeristy of Aston 


Size of Industrial Organization and 
Worker Behaviour 

Geoffrey K. Ingham Cambridge 
University Press 1970 170 pp. 

£2150 Hien paper) 


The question which Ingham poses is: 
Why do previous studies show a consis- 
tent positive relationship between organi- 
zational size and worker absenteeism, but 
no consistent relationship between size 
and labour turnover? The question is 
answered by means of a lengthy survey 
discussion, supported by the findings of a 
small-scale survey conducted in Bradford 
within two large and eight small firms. 
The answer given is in terms of differ- 
ences in the workers’ orientation to work 
and reward expectations. Inghamsuggests 
that the lower rates of absenteeism in the 
small firms were due to the workers’ 
greater moral involvement (in Etzioni’s 
sense); labour turnover, on the other 
hand, was at a similar level in both types 
of firm, because in the small firms the 


primarily expressive and non-economic 
expectations of the workers were satisfied 
by the work content and the social sys- 
tem, whereas in the large firms the 
workers were instrumentally oriented and 
so were satisfied by the high wages. 

There are a number of reasons why it 
is dangerous to generalize from Ingham’s 
findings. We can mention two: first, the 
fact that his studies were carried out in 
conditions of full employment, when 
workers were able to choose work which 
fitted their expectations; secondly, the 
doubtful legitimacy of studying the 
effect of the size variable by concentrat- 
ing on a few firms at opposite ends of the 
size continuum. Nevertheless, the book 
is well worth reading for the numerous 
small insights which it affords into worker 
attitudes and manager-worker relation- 
ships, and also for the theoretical dis- 
cussion, which is especially valuable in 
that it takes a well-argued middle posi- 
tion in the Pugh—Woodward contro- 
versy on the relative importance of size. 
and. technology. 

A, C. Hamblin 
University of Bath 


A Portuguese Rural Society 

F. Cutileiro Oxford Monographs on 
Social Anthropology Clarendon Press 
1971 xxvii + 294 pp. Map, 
Appendices, Index, 10 plates. £5°50 


Vila Velha is an administrative unit in 
the Alentejo, southern Portugal; it had a 
population of 1,597 in 1965, which was 
distributed among six villages. A human 
geographer would say it is part of Medi- 
terranean Portugal: it has more in com- 
mon with settlements in Spain or Italy 
than with typical Atlantic seaboard 
communities. Dr Cutileiro did fieldwork 
there in 1965 and 1967; he is a native 
of another community in the same 
province. 

Four social strata are identified by 
relation to land: eleven latifundists, with 
more than 500 hectares, have access to 
central power and authority which en- 
ables them to protect the community 
interest when it coincides with their own, 
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and to ignore it when it does not. About 
fifty medium landowners, the highest 
stratum permanently resident in Vila 
Velha, reluctantly fill the half-dozen 
administrative positions there, and exer- 
cise minor patronage in the district 
centre. Sharecroppers and tenants, who 
may have some land, are even today 
more secure than the 286 farm labourers; 
and because they do not cost their own 
labour they pay rents to latifundists for 
land which, farmed by wage labour, in- 
variably shows a loss. Farm labourers, 
hit by mechanization, losing the fringe 
benefits of a paternalistic regime as the 
latifundists become more business-like, 
are poorer, weaker, wickeder and more 
deferential than anyone else except a 
tinker. The community contains other 
sorts of person (professionals, teachers, a 
priest, officials, forty-two factory workers) 
who are assimilated to appropriate points 
on the scale. 

The strata are endogamous, though 
poor sharecroppers and labourers may 
intermarry; at the lower levels the com- 
munity is largely endogamous too. Mar- 
riage is neolocal; property is transmitted 
at death and there is no dowry. Within a 
bilateral kinship system relations are 
coloured by disputes between coheirs 
egged on by their spouses, by propin- 
quity, and by utility. 

It is fair to say that a tactful preoccu- 
pation with political representation is 
central to the book, and it certainly re- 
ceives Dr Cutileiro’s most careful 
analysis. Local corporative organizations 
and administrative structures are domi- 
nated and circumvented by the upper 
strata; there are no trades unions; the 
sole ‘true’ political party is the clandes- 
tine Communist one—so clandestine that 
it probably exists only as a latifundists’ 
bogey. So, a state which is seen to be 
unjust by the people who come off worst 
survives not so much by forceful repres- 
sion but by eliminating politics in the 
narrow sense altogether: the countrymen 
have only a rudimentary political lan- 
guage, and no organization to articulate 
their interests. In this context Dr 
Cutileiro’s discussion of patron-clientage 
is most interesting. Government resources 
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are not widely distributed, and clients 
therefore do not compete for them; 
meagre alms, better plots, longer-lasting 
jobs, help with building permissions, 
passports and certificates of poverty are 
the goods the patrons distribute. In 
Salazar’s New State elections are affirma- 
tions, and patrons do not compete to 
collect client-electors: all they have to 
offer to the Ministers are hospitality and 
wheat—a product of declining impor- 
tance in the national economy. But they 
constrain the clients of Vila Velha to 
conformity with the dominant religious 
and sexual standards of behaviour—a 
conformity which in the main lasts only 
as long as the rewards. 

Dr Cutileiro makes the point that he 
had to learn during his field-work to 
impersonate not a Portuguese villager 
but an Oxford anthropologist. The mask 
slips sometimes, not always with an ill 
effect. But many readers may feel, pre- 
cisely because the inhabitants of Vila 
Velha are so negligent in church-going 
and processions, that a fuller discussion 
of religious experience would be illu- 
minating. The attention paid to kinship 
is inadequate, and although there are 
many references to prestige there is no full 
discussion of it. The organization of work 
is entirely neglected, in spite of note 1 to 
p. 287, and, since Vila Velha is classed as 
a rural Mediterranean catholic com- 
munity, an explanation of condoned 
adultery and premarital sex would be 
valuable. To that list of omissions—and 
Dr Cutileiro will perhaps respond with 
articles—I would add that there are 31 
Chapters, with an average of less than 
nine pages each. With so firm a sense of 
direction, with such a continuity of ana- 
lytical thought, these stops and starts 
mar an otherwise elegantly argued con- 
tribution to the corpus of mediterranean 
sociology. 

J. Davis 
University of Kent 
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Herbert Spencer: Structure, 
Function and Evolution 
S. Andreski (ed.) Michael Joseph 1971 


vii + 257 pp. £420 


This is one of the best of the various 
recently published selections of Spencer’s 
writings. The items are drawn widely and 
give a useful picture of Spencer’s socio- 
logical methodology, the theory of social 
evolution, his views of social structure and 
his political opinions. Professor Andreski’s 
introduction is substantially the same as 
that which prefaced his earlier massive 
edition of Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 
which was reviewed in Brit. 7. Sociol., 


vol. 21 (1970), pp. 109-10. 
J.D.Y.P. 


Young People and Society 
Ted Tapper Faber and Faber 1971 176 
PP- £2°75 
In a general way, those who have seen 
educational policy as one of the prime 
means for creating gradually a more 
egalitarian society have, over the last 
thirty years, moved from taking for 
granted the 11+ test as an instrument 
of social justice to accepting the possibili- 
ties of comprehensive reorganization of 
secondary schools as pace-setters for a 
better tomorrow. 

Ted Tapper has added another volume 
to the scepticism of educational sociolo- 


gists concerning this change. By using a 
sample of 1,482 adolescents, aged 14, in 
two major regions, differentiated by 
attendance at selective and non-selective 
schools, he has been able to infer from 
his relatively straight-forward analysis of 
questionnaire responses that, although 
comprehensive schools seem to offer 
wider educational advantages than selec- 
tive school systems, streaming within 
comprehensive schools is associated with 
the reproduction of a similar pattern of 
aspirations and attitudes as is found in 
the selective systems. His data also 
challenges a predominant dogma that 
primary socialization in the home is 
necessarily the fundamental force behind 
this reproduction, and he suggests that we 
should consider the relative potency of 
home, school and peer group norms as 
problematic. 

Tapper’s inference of a widespread 
disaffection among adolescents with the 
structure of the English political, eco- 
nomic and educational systems may be 
somewhat strained, however, on the 
basis of the kind of evidence he has col- 
lected and the lack of control over the 
way that it had in some cases to be 
collected. Nevertheless, it does suggest 
that the idea of gradual social and educa- 
tional reform, which he seems in the end 
to accept, somewhat uncritically, may 
have to be revised. 

Dennis Warwick 
University of Leeds 
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L. Vaughn Blankenship* 


The scientist as ‘apolitical’ mant 


What Karl Mannheim called the sociology of knowledge holds that 
the ideas, values and attitudes of a given occupational group are em- 
bedded in the social conditions of its work and the expression of these 
values through political action or inaction constitutes an expression of the 
ideology of the group.! From such a perspective one would expect that 
if occupational groups have unique conditions which distinguish them 
from other groups, their members would develop differing ideologies 
and differing styles of political participation. There is some research 
showing this to be the case.? In the present paper we are going to examine 
some aspects of the ideology and political behaviour of scientists. 

One of the most distinctive occupational groups in modern society is 
the community of natural scientists. The set of norms characterizing 
science as a social system—universalism, organized scepticism, dis- 
interestedness, rationality, communism—clearly sets it apart from other 
institutional areas such as economics or politics. The orientation ex- 
pected of members towards its output or purpose is a reflection of what 
has been called the ideology of ‘pure science’.3 ‘[An] inner devotion to 
the task, and that alone, should lift the scientist to the height and dignity 
of the subject... . He engages . . . in “science for sciences sake” and 
not merely because others, by exploiting science, bring about commer- 
cial or technical success and can better feed, dress, illuminate and 
govern.’4 A rigorous socialization process accompanied by a highly 
selective system of recruitment and screening, a system based largely 
on intellectual criteria, has the effect of producing individuals ‘. . . who 
are so strongly committed to the central values of science that they un- 
thinkingly accept them.’5 And, at least until the last decade or so in 
the United States, the prestige and economic rewards for the professional 


* L. Vaughn Blankenship B.A. PH.D. Professor, Department of Political Science, 
State University of New York at Buffalo. Program Manager, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

f This is part of a larger monograph, Scientists and Politics, to appear in a 

series on political behaviour edited by Robert Presthus for Oxford University 
Press. I would like to acknowledge the assistance of Debbie Dunkle, David 
Sampson, and Harry Wilker in the collection and analysis of data on which 

the present paper is, in part, based. 
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scientist were low enough to ensure that only those truly devoted to 
it as a ‘calling’ would be attracted to it as a career.® 

Unlike other occupational groups where success comes by pleasing 
administrative superiors and climbing an organizational hierarchy or 
by doing well economically in the market place, success for the scientist 
gua scientist comes through various forms of recognition by his peers 
that he has contributed something useful to the discipline.” Further- 
more, the contribution is usually a specialized one and ‘. . . whoever 
lacks the capacity to put on blinders . . . and to come up to the idea 
that the fate of his soul depends on whether or not he makes a correct 
conjecture . .. may as well stay away from science. He will never have 
what one may call the "personal experience” of science . . .’8 Scientific 
careers are pursued in a variety of institutional settings but the pre- 
ferred one has, of course, been the university and the preferred activity 
has been to engage in teaching and basic research. 

Finally, there is evidence that here, as in other occupational groups, 
individual personality needs and the social conditions of work tend to 
interact to produce a modal ‘successful’ personality. The picture of the 
eminent scientist which emerges from the research on his psychological 
character is the picture of a social introvert, relatively unconcerned 
about such matters as politics, spectator sports, or religion, working at 
his occupation with an ‘inner compulsiveness’ epitomizing the Protest- 
ant Ethic.® He would appear to be quite different in at least some of 
these respects from business and government executives, artists, and 
politicians.1° 

If we accept the central proposition of the sociology of knowledge, 
we are now led to ask what the political belief system and style of this 
distinctive occupational group might be. More specifically, what would 
seem to follow from the fact that we are dealing with a group where 
(a) members work in many settings but the most prestigious among 
them engage in teaching or ‘basic research’, are located in universities 
where they have the status of tenured, salaried employees, and are 
often social introverts; (5) the expected mode of thought appears to be 
a devotion to the ideal of ‘pure science’ as a sufficient end in itself; and 
(c) the recruitment and socialization processes serve to reinforce this 
commitment to intellectual, altruistic values, and success, defined as 
the receipt of recognition for scholarly contributions, can come only 
to those who specialize and work extremely hard at their speciality. 
What will be the predominant orientation towards politics of the 
members of such an occupational group? Do they make a sharp distinc- 
tion between ‘science’ and ‘politics’? How salient is politics for them? 

To begin answering such questions, a mailed-questionnaire survey 
of a sample of 600 scientists was undertaken during the Spring of 1969. 
Their names were drawn by a random process from the listings con- 
tained in the r1th annual edition of American Men of Science and its 
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Supplement.!! The only additional criteria for inclusion in the sample 
was that the individual have the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent in some 
field in the natural sciences. Possession of the doctorate is a minimum 
requirement for admission to the scientific community as a legitimate, 
professional scientist and, as it is a research degree, this also increases 
the likelihood that those selected have shared the values, attitudes and 
at least some of the experiences outlined above. The rate of return on 
the questionnaires, after two follow-up letters, was 78 per cent (409). 


ORIENTATIONS TOWARDS POLITICS 


Scientific and political ‘ideals’ 


How close or far apart are the worlds of science and politics in the mind 
of the scientist? Along what dimensions are they most similar or 
different? One of the methods by which the values of an occupational 
group are translated into a concrete set of behavioural and evaluative 
prescriptions for its members is through the mechanism of the ‘ideal 
role-type’.12 Becoming a scientist, in this context, means, among other 
things, learning what an ‘ideal scientist’ should be like, what is ex- 
pected of him: the intellectual, emotional, social and ethical capacities 
and concerns he should have and the way he should display them; how 
he should feel about conduct and evaluate his work and that of others; 
how he should relate to others, colleagues and laymen alike. If the recruit- 
ment and socialization process is as rigorous as we have suggested, these 
prescriptions become an unconscious part of his psychological make-up, 
providing him both (a) with a link between abstract occupational 
values on the one hand and the concrete social and technical situations 
in which he finds himself on the other and (4) with a yardstick against 
which to view himself and others, including those in overtly non- 
scientific roles. Consequently, a comparison of how scientists describe 
the ‘ideal scientist’ and the ‘ideal politician’ will tell us how similar or 
dissimilar such roles appear and, more importantly, what the worlds 
of science and politics must look like, i.e., what they seem to require in 
the way of values and behaviour on the part of their most successful 
(‘ideal’) practitioners. 

In attempting to tap such images, it appeared desirable to opera- 
tionalize the concept of the ‘ideal politician’? somewhat further. This 
would give a sharper focus to inter-role comparisons while making the 
results more stable technically.18 With this in mind, we developed the 
four-fold typology shown in Table I which distinguishes roles in terms 
of their objective location in and orientation towards political and profes- 
sional institutions. 

As ‘ideal role-types’, the Lawyer and the Scientist have several im- 
portant attributes in common. Both are socially and, to some extent, 
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TABLE I Typology of ‘ideal role-types’ in terms of their objective connection with political 
and professional institutions and values 





Political 
High Low 
High ‘Ideal Lawyer’ ‘Ideal Scientist’ 
UI UD 


Professional 


Low ‘Ideal President’ | ‘Ideal Supreme Court Justice’ 
(II) (IV) 








politically defined as professionals and, in their corporate status, enjoy 
certain rights and privileges including a degree of autonomy from 
external control. In each case, admittance to full status in the role is 
gained through formal training in a university, training based on the 
mastery of a body of systematic knowledge, and each claims a commit- 
ment to abstract, altruistic ideals—‘justice’ in the one instance, 
‘scientific truth’ in the other. At the same time, in the United States, 
Lawyers, unlike Scientists, have been so closely identified with politics 
and government that careers in law and politics are highly inter- 
connected. Among other things, a legal practice has been a major 
stepping-stone to politics and government jobs and vice-versa.14 For 
these reasons, then, Lawyers appear in Category I (High Professional- 
High Political) in the table, Scientists in Category II (High Professional 
—Low Political). 

The other two ‘ideal role-types’, President and Supreme Court 
Justice, appear in Category III (Low Professional—High Political) and 
Category IV (Low Professional Low Political) respectively. They ` 
embody a different, objective political-professional mix and round out 
our comparisons. Both are public roles, clearly linked to the political 
system with each holding a central position in the formal, constitutional 
framework of government and with the occupants being selected 
largely on the basis of partisan-political considerations. The President, 
as head of the Executive Branch, is expected to be active, defining and 
implementing government policies. He is the major political figure in 
the country and, among other things, a leader of his party. The role of 
Supreme Court Justice has traditionally been more reactive. Though 
it too is political, it is oriented more towards abstract principles of law 
and the Constitution, and its occupants, once appointed, are expected 
to rise above mere partisan considerations in their activities.15 It shares, 
with the Lawyer, some orientation towards and concern with the legal 
system and, with the Scientist, the notion of objectivity and a devotion 
to an abstract system of principles. 

The images which the scientists in our sample had of these ‘ideal 
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role-types’ were measured through the use of semantic differential 
scales. They were asked to evaluate each of the four roles in terms of 
twenty-three adjective pairs and, since there were seven spaces between 
each pair, their responses were arbitrarily scored from left to right, one 
to seven. We then began the analysis of the data by producing a matrix 
showing the correlation of every adjective pair with every other pair, 
summed over all individuals and roles. The result was factor analysed— 
the major technique used in the past for validating semantic differential 
data of this sort—using unities in the diagonal. Three factors were 


TABLE 11 Factor loadings for varimax factors rotated in three dimensions 








Adjective pairs I U LT 

impartial: biased — +584 +361 018 
warm: cold —:490 — +366 —+165 
consistent: inconsistent —+564 062 ‘IOI 
dull: brilliant -404 198 +188 
attractive: ugly —-136 —'599 —:021 
practical: theoretical —-026 —-‘610 278 
aggressive: retiring 093 —"759 —-o60 
amoral: moral -600 -046 —:257 
political: apolitical "159 — +556 — +226 
self doubt: self-confident 061 “504 . 133 
easy going: hard driving —+050 ETA —-056 
self-serving: altruistic -645 —:153 opt 
flexible: rigid —'231 —-181 —:547 
individualistic: compliant 072 061 —512 
power-oriented : ideals-oriented 616 —:438 069 
off beat: conventional “140 oni —:707 
open closed —:'508 —-126 —+307 
authoritarian : democratic “525 —-040 -148 
generalist: specialist —-230 — 146 016 
sceptical : trusting 181 -084 —-324 
liberal: conservative —ʻI3I —:002 —:603 
creative:unimaginative —:338 — 124 —*574 
spontaneous: calculating —:053 025 —:470 





extracted based largely on the criteria of a kink in the eigenvalue plot.16 
These three factors were then rotated to simple structure by varimax 
rotation and Table II gives the loadings of each of the twenty-three 
adjective pairs on each of the three rotated factors with those loadings 
greater than or equal to A in absolute magnitude being underlined.1” 
It was these latter loadings, in turn, which were relied upon most to 
characterize (‘name’) each of the three factors. 

In his discussion of ‘Politics as a Vocation’, Weber contrasted two 
ethics: the ‘ethic of responsibility’, in which the individual was con- 
cerned with both means and ends and accepted responsibility for out- 
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comes and an ‘ethic of ultimate ends’ in which ends were all that 
mattered and negative outcomes were the fault of the system rather 
than the responsibility of the individual.18 The five adjective pairs that 
load most heavily on Factor I (self-serving-altruistic; power-oriented—- 
ideals-oriented; amoral moral: impartial-biased; consistent-incon- 
sistent) bring to mind this idea of an ‘ethic of responsibility’. All suggest 
a moral-ethical stance. At the same time, in keeping with this ‘ethic’ 
and its emphasis on means, the other four adjective pairs which load 
heavily on the Factor (authoritarian—-democratic; open-closed; warm- 
cold; dull-brilliant) convey an image of openness, warmth, and a 
concern for democratic processes. 

Factor II presents a very different picture, one which is almost a 
summary of the masculine stereotype in American society, the frontier 
‘hero’ who knows what he wants and goes after it and its opposite. 
Clearly, to be aggressive, hard-driving, self-confident, and practical is 
to appear potent, active, effective. However, adjectives like attractive, 
political and power-oriented blur this individualistic, ‘heroic’ image 
somewhat by introducing the additional dimension of socio-political 
manipulation, the achievement of objectives through power-oriented 
interaction with others. Conversely, to be retiring, physically un- 
attractive, easy-going, and filled with introspective self-doubt is to 
appear, in the context of American society, socially ineffective and 
weak, an observer instead of a participant in events. Again, however, 
this rather harsh picture of the social introvert is softened considerably 
by other terms—theoretical, apolitical, ideals-oriented. When these are 
also considered, the composite image is that of one who, in his relations 
with the world, relies more on mind and symbolic manipulation than 
on personality and social manipulation to gain his way. 

The final factor shown in Table II is the easiest of the three to character- 
ize. It clearly centres around the idea of conformity-non-conformity. If 
Factor II approaches the masculinestereotype, this one approaches what 
might be called the ‘hippie’ stereotype, the stereotype of the cultural 
and political non-conformist, and its opposite, the ‘up-tight’ defender 
of the status-quo. The adjective pair loading highest on Factor III, 
off-beat-conventional, certainly conveys such a meaning, especially 
when viewed in conjunction with other pairs which load on it: liberal- 
conservative; creative—unimaginative; flexible—rigid ; spontaneous-—cal- 
culating. 

Two things are especially interesting about this factor. First, the 
adjective pair individualistic-compliant loads on it rather than on 
Factor II where it might logically be expected. This means that for our 
sample of scientists, the trait of individualism is associated with being 
a creative, non-conformist rather than with being the straight-shooting, 
frontier ‘hero’. Secondly, the adjective pair dull—brilliant does not appear 
on this factor but on Factor I. In other words, the qualities of mind 
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tapped by Factor III have less to do with the question of sheer intelli- 
gence or brightness than they do with the question of mental flexibility 
and off-beatness. 


A comparison of ‘ideal-type’ roles 


We opened this section with a general question about scientist’s views of 
the worlds of politics and science. We can now restate it in more con- 
crete terms: Where does the ‘Ideal Scientist’ lie on each of these fac- 
tors? What does he look like in comparison with roles like Lawyer, 
President or Supreme Court Justice? What does this suggest about the 
political imagery of scientists? To answer these questions required the 
next step of generating mean scores for each ‘ideal role-type’ on each of 
the three factors. This involved a two step process summarized, briefly, 
as follows. First, we obtained individual scores for each of our respon- 
dents on each factor summed across each ‘ideal role-type’. Secondly, 
we took the resulting individual respondent scores and, in turn, 
summarized them to obtain a mean score for each of the three factors 
on each ‘ideal role-type.’!® Thus we are now able to compare all ‘ideal 
role-types’ both on the same factor and across factors. The results are 
presented in tabular form in Table III, where we show mean scores 


TABLE 111 Mean factor scores for each ‘ideal role-type’ and differences between Scientist and 








other roles 
Factors 
Ethic of 
‘Ideal role-types’ responsibility Power-ideals Conformity 
(I) (11) Om 

Scientist — 084 —'455 675, 
Lawyer —-468 465 — 191 
President “154 -784 —-106 
Supreme Court Justice -398 —:796 — 490 
DIFFERENCES 
Scientist and: 

Lawyer — +384 920 806 

President 238 1:239 -781 

Supreme Court Justice 482 — "341 IIg 





and distances of each role from the role of ‘Ideal Scientist’, and graphic- 
ally in Chart 1, where we have placed each ‘ideal role-type’ on each 
factor relative to its mean score and an arbitrarily selected zero point. 

As:seen by the scientists in our sample, the ‘Ideal Scientist’ is a rather 
quiet, other-worldly fellow, one who is not caught up in political and 
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other practical matters and who relates to and makes his impact on 
the world around him through the ideas he generates rather than through 
his personality or social skills. In this respect, at least, he looks most like 
a Supreme Court Justice, least like a President who, as we see, is a man 
of action and charisma. Neither is the Scientist tied as closely to the 
world by the same set of ethical expectations as others, especially those 
‘ideal role-types’ in public-political positions. 


CHART I ‘Ideal role-types’ on each factor relative to its own mean factor score and an 
arbitrary zero point S 


Ethic of responsibility (factor 1) 


5 
Le 
2 + 
O + 
Eo S 2 5 
+1 fe 39 § =. -1 
ag F 2 z 
25 E D E) 
n> D. O3 4 
Higher ae ee nl Lower 
+1 +05 D —0°5 -1 
Power-ideas (factor 2) 
E 
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Active, | Ee 4 Ed Eck | Passive, 
social intellectual 
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Conformity (factor 3) 
is 
3 
3 
y O 
as ‘ o 
È ös Ee 
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Non- | E aS a5 | 
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Of the three factors shown in Table III, the least spread occurs on 
Factor I. In other words, there is the least difference among ‘ideal role- 
types’ in terms of what we have chosen to call an ethical dimension. 
Given that fact, however, if we now examine this factor in Chart 1 
with a kind of public-private dichotomy in mind, we can see that those 
roles most identified with the public world—Supreme Court Justice 
and President—are also the ones most committed, ideally, to an ‘ethic 
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of responsibility’, a responsibility for being open, democratic, and con- 
cerned for the moral consequences of acts. In contrast, the Scientist and 
especially the Lawyer appear more ‘privitized’. This does not necessarily 
mean that they are unethical or amoral but only that this dimension, as it is 
defined, does not apply as much to them, that they have somewhat less 
of an obligation to be guided by a sense of public-regardingness in what 
they do. In the case of the Scientist at least this fits in with the value, 
embedded in the ideology of ‘pure science’, that science is its own re- 
ward and the question of a broader morality is irrelevant. Science is 
not responsible for how the world uses its knowledge and the only 
obligation of a Scientist is to be a good one. Morality, in the broad, 
public sense of the word, takes care of itself. 

Finally, the ‘Ideal Scientist’ is a creative non-conformist. It is this 
attribute more than any other which seems to distinguish him from 
the others. He is more of an innovator, less of a representative of the 
political and social status quo than is, for example, the Supreme Court 
Justice. His innovativeness evidently arises from the interaction of two 
qualities—qualities of the mind like creativity, imaginativeness, 
spontaneity, and flexibility and qualities of his relationship to the 
larger environment which is somewhat off-beat and liberal. The in- 
dividualism which our respondents see in him is not the individualism 
of the ‘rugged individualist’. He is not a single-minded, hard-driving, 
competitive creature striving to conform to the norm of ‘getting ahead’ 
through individual effort, but a rather unpredictable, withdrawn, 
other-worldly chap, distinguished mostly by a receptive and creative 
mind. In him, individualism is associated with cultural and intellectual 
non-conformity. 

Several writers have speculated about the political imagery of 
scientists. This data, at least at the level of ‘ideal role-types’, allows us 
to begin filling in some of the details of that imagery with a bit more 
confidence. First, the imagery is both rich and complex. Our respon- 
dents do not view the political world in a simple, undifferentiated way. 
They do not see a politician, a political stereotype where one may 
place all those who in any way deal with politics, power and govern- 
ment. They are more discriminating than this and not only differen- 
tiate among a Lawyer, Supreme Court Justice and President, but are 
able to tolerate and express the view that if they are far apart in some 
respects it is perfectly possible that they may be close together in others. 
Secondly, the Scientist is also a complex creature. He can be similar to 
a Lawyer in one respect, to a Supreme Court Justice in another and 
different from all three in still another. He is not, at least in his ‘ideal’ 
form, just apolitical, he is many things and where he is, relative to the 
other, more objectively ‘political’ roles, depends on the dimension in 
question. : 
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THE SALIENCGY OF POLITICS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


How salient is the world of politics and government to the scientist and 
how much thought and concern does he give to it? The preceding 
analysis indicates that a perceptual distance between his world and 
that of politics exists, that attributes in one are not necessarily appro- 
priate attributes for the other. But, aside from such ‘ideal’ expressions, 
what do our scientists do in their own lives? Are they essentially other- 
worldly creatures like the ‘Ideal Scientist’? More specifically, do they 
give attention to public affairs or are they, as the ideology of ‘pure 
science’ and the conditions surrounding science as an occupation would 
suggest, usually so wrapped up in and committed to their specialized, 
scientific work and receiving, in return, so much satisfaction from it 
that they have little time, energy, and inclination left for other matters, 
especially if these matters pertain to issues which are complex and 
demanding in their own right? 


Life satisfactions: career vs. community 


The data in Table V demonstrate that for these scientists professional 
career has indeed been the source of greatest personal gratification. Just 
how true this is is emphasized by comparing their response to the question, 


TABLE V Life satisfactions of scientists and medical and law students 
Medical student’s Law student’s 


Scientist's choices choices choices 
Activities or areas of life First Second Third First Second Third First Second Third 





bh eb h hh h h% % % 


Professional career 47 49 37 50 39 8 15 41 22 
Family relationships 45 32 10 42 43 A 60 17 7 
Leisure-time activities 3 9 34 3 II 50 7 LA 29 
Religious beliefs and 

activities 2 6 8 3 2 9 4 4 3 


Participation as 

citizen in community 

affairs I 3 5 oä 3 23 7 mä 26 
Participation in 

activities directed 

toward national or 

international betterment 2 2 5 2 2 7 7 II 12 





The figures for medical and law students are taken from Table I, p. 233, William 
A. Glaser, ‘Doctors and Politics’, Amer. J. Sociol., vol. 56 (November 1960). The 
medical students were members of twenty classes at three medical schools, the law 
students members of three classes at one eastern law school. In both cases, the 
questionnaires were administered by the Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
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‘What three things or activities in your life have given you the most 
satisfaction?’ with those of medical and law students to a similar one.?° 
Clearly for both scientist and medical student, the primary choice was 
between career and family, with career winning out, especially for the 
scientist. Almost half placed professional career either first (4.7 per cent) 
or second (49 per cent). Few had found civic participation especially 
rewarding. Thus only a handful even went so far as to rank it third, 
putting the emphasis, instead, ori leisure-time activities after career and 
family. The Law students expected much less from career, much more 
from familial relationships than either the scientist or medical students 
did. However, students in both pre-professional groups were more 
likely than scientists to anticipate involvement in public affairs as an 
important source of personal satisfaction. 


Concern for politics 


In spite of their orientation towards their scientific role and the per- 
sonal rewards it has provided them, however, our scientists have not 
totally insulated themselves from the larger world of public affairs. 
Indeed, as the data in Table VI show, it is not unusual for politics 
and public issues to become a focus of concern for many of them, a 


TABLE vi Interest in and discussion of politics and public issues 








How often do you get as worked up about something that happens in political or 
public affairs as you do about things that happen in your professional life? 


% 
Frequently 40 
Sometimes 48 
Hardly ever 13 

How often do you discuss politics or public issues with others? 

% 
Frequently 59 
Sometimes 36 
Hardly ever 4 


When you do engage in discussions of politics or public affairs, who is it most likely 
to be with? 


o, 

% 
Colleagues at work 45 
Colleagues or friends away from work 28 
Family 23 
Neighbours 0'5 
Members of your church or synagogue 2 
Other I 
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concern which they share, in turn, with colleagues at work or elsewhere. 
Consider the following findings. Fully two-fifths of our respondents re- 
ported that they often found themselves getting ‘as worked up about’ 
public events as anything which happened in their professional life. 
Almost three-fifths said they frequently discussed politics and public 
issues with others. And, when asked to indicate their partners in these 
discussions, 45 per cent listed colleagues at work and another 28 per 
cent colleagues or friends away from work. 

Expressions of interest in public events do not end with informal con- 
versations among colleagues or family members. For many they are 
externalized further in the form of letters to public officials or news- 
papers. In fact, when we compare the scientists in our study with others 
in the society-at-large, they are, as a group, truly remarkable in their 
letter-writing habits. Sixty per cent of them, for example, say that they 
have written to their Congressman at some time or other. No other 
group shown in Table VII comes close to this figure. But the discussion 
of politics with friends or the writing of letters to distant Congressmen 


TABLE VII Comparison of political letter writing of scientists with 1964 and 1968 S.R.C. 
Election Study by education, occupation and income 





1964 S.R.C. Election Study 1968 S.R.C. Election Study 











Educa- Income Occupa- Educa- Income Occupa- 
Scien- tion 15,000 tion Total tion 15,000 tion Total 
Letter to tists (MA+)(+)  (profn.) sample (MA+) (+) (profn.) sample 
% % % % % % % % % 
Congsm’n 60 34 30 23 10 20 25 28 13 
Public official — 60 40 38 15 50 37 40 18 > 
News editor 30 17 3 9 3 A 6 3 2 


or editors are still relatively passive ways of participating in public life 
and, as such, are not entirely out of keeping with the image of the ‘Ideal 
Scientist? as a creative, non-conforming creature, relating to others 
through the passive world of the mind rather than through the active 
world of personality and social and political involvement. 

The figures presented in Table VIII, however, are hardly in keeping 
with the image of ‘scientists as passive non-conventional observer’. On 
the contrary, the extent of their involvement in the conventional 
opportunities which the American political system makes available to 
its citizens for participation in political life is quite impressive. No 
matter how you cut it, by these criteria our scientists, as a group, just 
don’t look like ‘apolitical’ men. Indeed, they appear to be much more 
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TABLE VIII Comparison of political participation of scientists with 1964 and 1968 S.R.C. 
Election Study by education, occupation and income 





1964 S.R.C. Election Study 1968 S.R.C. Election Study 





Income Income 
Educa- `. Occupa- Educa- Occupa- 
Activity Scien- tion 15,000 tion Total tion 15,000 tion Total 
tists (MA+)(+) (profn.) sample (MA+) (+)  (profn.) sample 


pb "8 h % % % mh bw % 
Attending - S 
meetings, . - : 
rallies, etc. 45 23 21 6. 8 28 18 14 8 
Belong to 
political club 7 
or organization 39 9 7 10 4 A ` 6 6 3 
Worked for j 
political 
parties, S 
candidates 29 23 12 10 5 7 8 8 6 
Contributed i i 
money to 
parties or po 
candidates 58 29 26 - 24 9 28. 18 13 8- 
Voted 1964 89 86 88 87 77 — — — — 
Voted 1968 go =— — — — 96 go 89 75 








conscious of their civic role than many others. They have voted at least 
as often if not more often in recent Presidential elections than their 
fellow citizens. By their own account, they are substantially more 
likely than others to have attended political rallies or dinners, belonged 
to a political club or organization and worked for parties or candidates 
or to have contributed money to political campaigns. 

These, however, are all oriented towards national structures and 
issues. What about the saliency of issues in the local community? Most 
studies of participation conclude that levels of political interest and in- 
volvement fall off when attention shifts from national to local affairs.21 
By virtue of the conditions of their career alone, most scientists are 
bound to move around the country—from undergraduate to graduate 
school, from graduate school to first job, from job to job—and to circu- 
late among different organizations and institutional sectors.22 And 
wherever they happen to land at a point in time, their orientations and 
loyalties, as numerous studies have demonstrated, tend to remain with 
the ‘cosmopolitan’ community of scholars of which they are a part 
rather than become attached to the organization in which they are 
located.23 Given occupational conditions and orientations such as these 
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to reinforce those discussed earlier, we would expect to find that the 
scientists in our study have abstained almost totally from involvement in 
the public life of the community in which they happen to reside. Yet, 
from our data at least, this has demonstrably not been the case for a 
significant proportion of them. On the contrary, they are, by any 
reasonable measure, highly involved in public events in their commu- 
nities. 

For evidence of this examine the figures in Table IX. Over four- 


TABLE IX Participation in the local community 





In the community where you presently live, have you ever: % Yes 


Run for elective office 5 
Held an appointive or elective office 10 
Participated in public meetings on community issues 56 
Voted in local elections 84 
Served on community fund drives 30 
Voted on school bond issues 63 
Taken a public stand on community issues 38 





fifths of our respondents reported that they had voted in local elections 
while 63 per cent indicated, more specifically, that they had turned out 
to cast their ballot on a school bond vote. A majority say they have 
attended public meetings where local problems have been discussed 
and a sizeable minority claim to have taken a public stand on contro- 
versial issues. As many as 10 per cent even go so far as to say that they 
have held local office at some time or other. If, as we saw, occupation 
and family are at the centre of the lives of most of these scientists, it 
would appear that for many, if not a majority, civic concerns, including 
those touching on the local community, have an important place on 
the margin. 


Neutrality and partisanship 


A ‘political partisan’ is, among other things, one who identifies with one 
or another party, who cares about the outcomes of political conflict, 
and who reacts to events or makes electoral and other politically 
relevant choices on the basis of that identification.24 To be ‘non- 
partisan’ or ‘independent’ in this context, is to be ‘apolitical’, to base 
reactions to controversy on something other than predetermined party 
loyalties and narrowed partisan perspectives. 

By the test of party identification, a significant proportion of our 
scientists are ‘apolitical’. In fact, as the data in Table X demonstrates, 
exactly half consider themselves Independents politically with the re- 
mainder split about equally between Republican and Democrat. Their 
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rejection of conventional party designations is especially notable when 
compared with the choices of others. In both 1964 and 1968, for ex- 
ample, they were twice as likely as those in the S.R.C. studies to list 
themselves as Independents. Even if we restrict ourselves to their 
approximate counterparts in terms of education, occupation, or in- 
come, the proportion of political independents among scientists stands 
out. Relative to others, they just don’t think of themselves as political 
partisans. 


TABLE X Comparison of political party identifications of scientists with 1964 and 1968 
S.R.C. Election Study by education, occupation and income 











1964 S.R.C. Election Study — 1968 S.R.C. Election Study 
Income Income 
Educa- Occupa- Educa- Occupa- 
Party Scien- tion 15,000 tion Total tion 15,000 tion Total 


identification tists (MA+)(+)  (profn.) sample (MA+) (+) (profn.) sample 


h bh hh % A% %b % bw % 








Republican 24 35 30 37 24 26 30 34 24 
Democrat 23 35 38 35 5I 34 3I 26 45 
Independent 50 27 ER 26 22 38 37 37 26 
Other 3 3 I 2 2 2 2 3 4 








Several studies have reported a positive correlation between partisan- 
ship and at least some kinds of participation in politics. Since partisans, 
by definition, identify more strongly with political symbols and care 
more about political outcomes, the reasoning goes, it follows that they 
must pay more atténtion to political events, have more information 
about them (even if one-sided), and have a higher level of motivation 
for’ becoming actively involved.25 Because non-partisans are more 

‘apolitical’ in the sense that they are indifferent as between parties, 
they must care less, know less and participate less. Yet these findings 
on scientists deny these linkages or at least suggest that they must be 
sharpened or modified. 

They have a high level of political interest, talk about politics and 
engage fairly extensively i in public-political acts oriented towards both 
national and local issues and structures. However, they obviously do 
these things, or at least a significant proportion of them do, without the 
psychic push provided by attachment to partisan symbols. This would 
be easier to understand if such participation was a major source of 
personal gratification, yet it is not, or at least it is not relative to the 
satisfaction which they get out of their career and family relationships. 
To put the matter another way: in spite of the strength of their orienta- 
tion towards the more private worlds of occupation and family and 
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their apparent lack of strong partisan attachments, at least as conven- 
tionally measured, they devote a good deal of time and energy to civic 
activities. As a group they appear, in a sense, to be almost ‘ideal’ 
citizens—highly educated, well integrated into occupational and family 
structures, participants in rather than merely observers of public 
events, making their choices on the basis of reason rather than partisan 
identifications. 


DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The ideology of ‘pure science’ and the conditions surrounding the 
‘practice’ of science point up its distinctiveness as an occupation in 
modern society. They also lead to the reasonable conclusion that, 
among other things, scientists must live rather truncated public lives, 
that they are naive, uninformed and uninvolved, that their political 
beliefs and behaviour are little more than a reflection of their beliefs 
and behaviour qua scientists. Such a picture finds support both in 
popular imagery®® and in the literature on the psychology of the 
scientist. 

The data presented in this paper, however, lead to a picture of the 
scientist as ‘political man’ which differs rather markedly from this 
conclusion. Though our scientists describe themselves, or at least their 
‘ideal’ selves, in terms which distinguish them from those in other, more 
political roles, this comparative self-description is hardly simple- 
minded. If the ‘Ideal Scientist’ comes out looking a bit like one might 
expect, given the nature of the occupation and its ideology, he shares 
some of these features with others. The differences are largely ones of 
emphasis and mix. Furthermore, in their own lives the chances are 
better than even that they have been moderately if not highly involved 
in public events—as observers, discussants, actors—in spite of a strong 
attachment to career and family and a weak attachment to conventional 
party loyalties, attachments which are believed, generally, to reduce 
concern and knowledge about civic life. 

How might one account for the differences between these images of 
the scientist as ‘political man’? One possibility is that the political 
awareness and public-oriented concerns of the entire society, scientists 
included, fluctuate from period to period and that we just happen to be 
measuring them during a period of peak political consciousness and 
activity. If we had gathered the same data at a more ‘normal’ period, 
they would have looked like more ‘normal’, i.e., apolitical, uninvolved 
scientists. 


There is much, in addition to the generally high level of political 
awareness produced by conflict over such issues as the Vietnam war 
and the Anti-Ballistic Missile programme, to support the argument 
that this has been a period of heightened political concern for scientists. 
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First, they have just come through a decade of affluence when graduate 
training programmes and support, career opportunities, salaries, and 
research funding were increasing rapidly. Many who might, under the 
more economically and organizationally stringent conditions of the 
past, have been drawn into something else may have chosen science 
instead and, since standards were not as rigorous under such conditions, 
were not screened out. The overall result is that a larger than usual 
number found their way into science with only a weak commitment 
to career and the ideology of ‘pure science’. Secondly, the ties between 
science and government expanded substantially during this period with 
government assuming an explicit responsibility for the fostering of 
scientific and technical development. Factors affecting the economic 
and professional status of scientists were increasingly shaped by de- 
cisions based on political considerations and as the linkages between 
governmental decisions and individual social circumstances became 
visible, scientists, like members of other occupations in similar circum- 
stances, became more politically aware and active. 

The differences between images of the scientist as ‘political man’ 
might also indicate that we need to reconsider the nature of the 
ideology of ‘pure science’ and its relation to individual motivations and 
behaviour. Much of the writing on the subject seems to begin by 
accepting the definition of science as an activity whose major purpose 
is the pursuit of incremental ‘truth’ through empirical investigation and 
the application of rigorous logic without regard for political party 
ideology, theological doctrine, special privilege, partisan advantage, 
personal gain or material profit and then to transform this ‘ideal’ image 
into a statement about the nature of the individual scientist as both professional 
scientist and political man.?2? Even though this transformation violates what 
we know or should know about the history of science and its many in- 
ternal battles and presents a simplistic view of human motivation, the 
image of the ‘scientist as well-intentioned computer’ persists. It persists 
because there is this assumed linkage between science as an institution 
and the orientations and behaviour of individual scientists and it is 
this linkage which the present study begins to place in doubt. 
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Opposition to the Vietnam war among 
American university students and facultyt 


By the late 1960s, a good number of articles and summaries, both 
scholarly and journalistic, had appeared regarding dissent, protest, and 
opinions opposing American participation in the war in Vietnam. 
The early stirrings of this opposition to the Vietnam war in America 
usually are traced to universities where students and faculty were 
among the first groups to organize and to voice opposition to the war in 
a way that very soon became highly visible to the news media and to 
journalistic commentators. To what extent were these manifestations of 
disapproval of the Vietnam war reflective of the sentiments of American 
college students and faculty during the 1960s? How did it come to be 
that anti-war activity on the campus was so in vogue during the Viet- 
nam war and so lacking during the Korean war? What characteristics 
differentiated those members of the university community who opposed 
the war and protested the war from those who did not? 

The intention in this account is to bring data to bear on questions 
such as these by use of published studies of opinions and protests among 
American universities and members of the university community. Data 
for opinions consist of polls and surveys of students and faculty members, 
for anti-war protest, institutional surveys of student protests and studies 
of faculty members who affixed their names to anti-war advertisements 
and the like. 

For the most part, this investigation is limited to the period that ended 
with the American ‘incursion’ into Cambodia in the spring of 1970.1 
By that time, opposition to the war had become such an ‘in’ thing 
among both students and faculty members, as well as among leading 
politicians of the Democratic party (who undoubtedly saw political 
gains from such a stance), that it required neither courage nor wisdom 
for those at the more prominent American universities to count them- 
selves among the opponents of the war. At the risk of irreverence, one 


* E. M. Schreiber B.A. PH.D. Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
McGill University. 

t The author is grateful to Professors Marvin Bressler and Victor W. Marshall 
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is reminded here of Levy’s fifth law, ‘In unanimity there is cowardice 
and uncritical thinking.’2 


STUDENT OPINIONS AND STUDENT PROTESTS 


The protest movement against the war in Vietnam surfaced in the 
spring of 1965 with teach-ins and with the march on Washington in 
April of that year. As American involvement in the war in Vietnam 
escalated, so too did the protests. The assumption that a new wave of 
student radicalism inundated much of the student population in opposi- 
tion to the war in Vietnam may have been good for press copy and bad 
for relations with university old-grads and the public, but it was a poor 
reflection of how things really were on the campuses in the 1960s, as we 
shall see presently. Two manifestations of student anti-war feelings are 
considered here: first, protests, and second, opinions. 

At least three national ‘institutional’ surveys of American student 
protests took place during the rg60s: one for 1964-5, one for 1967-8, 
and one for 1968-9. All three studies showed that Vietnam war pro- 
tests on American campuses were a good deal less widespread during 
these academic years than the talk about college student radicalism 
might have led us to believe. 

Peterson reported that among the accredited four-year colleges and 
universities in the United States in the 1967-8 academic year, the war 
in Vietnam was the most popular protest issue. Organized student 
protests were reported at 38 per cent of such institutions in that year. 
By comparison, the second most popular issue was ‘living group regula- 
tions’ (e.g., women’s curfew) which was an issue for protests at 34 per 
cent of colleges and universities in ig67-8.4 The proportion of institu- 
tions reporting Vietnam protests showed a marked increase between 
1964-5 and 1967-8: in 1964-5, when American troop commitments in 
South east Asia still were relatively modest, 22 per cent of colleges and 
universities reported Vietnam protests.5 The institutions surveyed by 
Peterson in 1964-5 and 1967-8 were four year accredited colleges and 
universities and as such undoubtedly over-represented the incidence of 
protest since we would expect less ‘radical’ behaviour on the part of 
those attending two year (junior) colleges and technical institutions. 
This in part helps explain why the Bayer and Astin study of the sub- 
sequent academic year (1968-9) showed such a small proportion of 
schools with protests. Of course it may also be true that the frequency 
of protests did decline from the 1967-8 to the 1968-9 academic years 
but we have no way of knowing in the absence of comparable data. 

In the 1968-9 academic year, the number of schools in which student 
protests of any type occurred were 22 per cent of all American colleges 
and universities.6 Of those schools where protests did take place, only 
about half of the protests, both violent and nonviolent, were overtly 
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related to the war in Vietnam (the war itself, R.O.T.C., selective ser- 
vice, military recruiting, and the like). This means that at only about 
ro per cent of American colleges and universities did organized student 
protests (both violent and nonviolent) take place on matters related to 
the war in Vietnam in the 1968-9 academic year. 

Now if anti-war protests took place at somewhere between 10 and 
40 per cent of American college campuses in the 1964-9 period, and 
protesters in turn represented a small proportion of students on those 
campuses, then we are left with the conclusion that student protesters 
must have been an exceedingly small proportion of all college students, 
even after American public opinion began to turn against the war. This 
in itself is not astonishing; such a claim was made on a number of 
occasions by spokesmen for the Johnson and Nixon administrations, for 
example. Such instant analysts were on safe ground since probably 
politically concerned and activist students always have been a minority 
of students as a whole. However, as Feuer documented, student pro- 
tests on a variety of issues have a long and colourful history in America, 
stretching back to before the Civil War.” Indeed, we might be prompted 
to wonder why student protests about the war in Vietnam had not been 
more numerous by the end of the 1960s. A good part of the answer may 
be that student opinions themselves by and large did not appear to be 
so ‘radical’ on the war. 

Just how representative were the opinions expressed by protesters in 
comparison to those of students as a whole? Based on a review of 
evidence from several sources, Lipset and Altbach concluded that up to 
early 1966, student anti-war protests reflected the sentiments of but a 
fraction of the student population.® Similarly, the Gallup poll of 
student opinion showed that on the question of self-identification as 
hawk or dove,® the following distributions of opinion resulted: 


Spring 1967 Nov. 1969 


Dove 35% 69% 
Hawk 49 20 
No opinion 16 II 


These data reveal that in the spring of 1967 (less than a year before the 
McCarthy campaign), about one-third of American college students 
favoured the ‘moderate’ policy of simply de-escalating the war (no 
complete withdrawal implied), but almost half favoured escalation. 
The change in sentiment by November 1969 was truly dramatic; by 
then over two-thirds of college students favoured de-escalation of 
the war in Vietnam. However, before we get carried away by the 
‘radicalization’ of American students, two other considerations should 
be noted. First, in this same student poll, Gallup also reported that 
50 per cent of American college students approved of President Nixon’s 
policies in Vietnam. 18 This means, referring back to the percentage of 
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doves in November 1969, that a substantial proportion of students (at 
least 19 per cent if we assume that all students who gave hawk and no 
opinion responses approved of Mr Nixon’s policy) both called them- 
selves doves and approved of Mr Nixon’s policies. Second, the opinions 
of the cross-section of the American electorate for the same question also 
showed dramatic shifts over the period that it was asked, so that by 
November 1969 the responses of the cross-sections were distributed as 
follows: 55 per cent dove, 31 per cent hawk, and 14 per cent no 
opinion.11 These results suggest that while a majority of both students and 
the American public wanted, by the end of 19609, to de-escalate the war, 
this policy preference (or for that matter peacefully protesting the war) 
for the most part no longer was a very useful indicator of ‘radicalism’ .12 

A more direct indication of ‘radicalism’ among college students is 
obtained from the Fortune magazine study. Main reported that in April- 
May 1969, 3°3 per cent of American college students could be classified 
as ‘revolutionary’ in terms of their political beliefs and another 9-5 per 
cent as ‘radical dissident’.18 The bulk of the remainder was classified 
as liberal reformist and the like. Interestingly, even the predominantly 
reformist orientation among students differed markedly from the views 
of young people of like ages who were not in college; the latter were 
more conservative.!4 Also of interest along this line is the finding by 
Converse, et al., that Governor Wallace drew votes disproportionately 
from among young adults when he contested the Presidency in 1968.15 
In sum, then, it appears that both among adults ‘under 30’ and among 
students in particular, the new left ideologues were generals without 
armies in the 1960s. 


FACULTY OPINIONS AND FACULTY PROTESTS 


A comprehensive survey of American university faculty that included a 
Vietnam question was conducted in the autumn of 1969. This survey 
showed that in the autumn of 1969 (after the Nixon administration had 
begun withdrawal of American troops from Vietnam), 18 per cent of 
American faculty members wanted to withdraw immediately from 
Vietnam, 40 per cent wanted to encourage a coalition government, 
33 per cent wanted to reduce involvement but prevent a Communist 
takeover (the apparent policy of the Nixon administration), and 8 per 
cent wanted to defeat the Communists.16 Even after the E. McCarthy 
campaign and the end of escalation of the war, then, less than one in 
five faculty members favoured immediate withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Two earlier surveys of faculty opinions, one of the Boston area in 
April-May 1966,17 the other at the University of Michigan in March 
1967,18 both showed that contrary to popular impression (Mr Agnew 
included), most professors could not, by the most generous stretch of 
the imagination, be considered ‘radicals’ on the war. Many expressed 
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qualms and qualifications and so on but the ‘extreme’ solution of 
immediate withdrawal of American forces from South east Asia that 
was advocated by some faculty members was not in vogue. 

Sociologists, by contrast, did not quite fit this mould. In a mail 
questionnaire distributed to the members of the American Sociological 
Association in the autumn of 1967, 38 per cent favoured withdrawal 
from Vietnam and 39 per cent favoured de-escalation.19 

The questions that these surveys used are not comparable to the 
Gallup poll questions during this period, so it would be foolhardy to 
attempt comparison of faculty opinions to those of the public.2° But in a 
general sense, it seems reasonable to suggest that, in the aggregate, 
faculty opinion on the war was not markedly more anti-war than mass 
public opinion. On the other hand, it also was true that only a small 
proportion of the faculty in these studies favoured escalation of the war, 
unlike the mass public. In more tranquil times, perhaps a ‘moderate’ 
stance is what we might have expected from men of learning. 

Part of the faculty expression of opposition to the war in Vietnam 
took the form of ‘respectable’ and peaceful protest such as newspaper 
advertisements and resolutions of academic professional associations. 
Within particular disciplines, the generalization about the ‘moderation’ 
of faculty opinions on the war in Vietnam was not always true. At its 
65th Annual Meeting in November 1966, the American Anthropo- 
logical Association Council passed an official resolution, supported by 
‘two-thirds to three-quarters of those voting’, to condemn the methods 
of warfare used by American forces in Vietnam and asking that ‘all 
governments . . . proceed as rapidly as possible to a peaceful settlement 
of the war in Vietnam’.?! To the author’s knowledge, this was the first 
academic ‘professional’ association to so resolve and, prior to 1970, the 
only one. The only other official action before the ‘incursion’ into 
Cambodia was by the American Sociological Association which, at its 
Annual Meeting in 1967, voted down the question of taking a public 
stand on Vietnam but did (as sociologists are wont to do) take a survey 
of its members (as we have seen). 

Social scientists were atypical among professors with respect to taking 
public positions in opposition to the war in Vietnam. Ladd found 
marked variation in the representation of academic fields among 
faculty signers of a ‘Stop the Bombing’ petition published in the Sunday 
New York Times in January-February 1967.22 The social sciences 
showed the highest score on Ladd’s Profession Representation Index of 
any academic area (251 versus 117 for natural sciences, for example), 
and, within the social sciences, the sociology and anthropology category 
showed the highest representation of all (304). By contrast, for fields 
such as agriculture (6), business (10), and education (18), the repre- 
sentation score was very Jo. 29 

All of this is to suggest that while some faculty members were actively 
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opposed to the war in Vietnam, their high visibility was not enough to 
make them typical of faculty members as a whole. The presence of out- 
spoken war critics often apparently led to an association of anti-war 
sentiment with professors in general. 


SENSES VERSUS SAMPLES 


How does it happen that the ‘objective’ evidence reviewed here is so 
strongly contradictory to the impressions of the author and most prob- 
ably contradicts those of the reader as well? Some light is shed on this 
by the fact that in 1969 there were more than 2,400 two- and four-year 
institutions in the United States from which one could obtain education 
that is considered college training and that among these institutions 
there undoubtedly was wide diversity both in institutional characteristics 
and in the students and faculty.?4 

For example, Converse and Schuman? explored further the relation- 
ship of college education to pro-war sentiment by classifying respondents 
who reported college attendance by ‘a general quality rating of the 
universities they attended’. They found that preference for taking a 
stronger stand in Vietnam among respondents who were products of 
quality institutions in 1966 and 1968 was markedly lower than that of 
the’ non-college population as well as for that of products of small or 
unrated institutions. Those respondents from small, unrated, or lowest 
rated (‘E’) colleges were more hawkish than those from other colleges 
or the non-college population.¢ 

What was true for the Vietnam opinions of college graduates, also 
was probably true for college students and faculty members. Anti-war 
sentiment and anti-war activity was concentrated at the more pres- 
tigious (and visible) institutions. Most of the ‘other’ institutions of 
higher learning in America and the students that they matriculate and 
the faculty they hire are outside of the experience of the academicians 
most likely to write on ‘student radicals’ as well as outside of the 
experience of journalists and news commentators.?” These latter-day 
political pundits were committing the same error that undergraduates 
presumably are (or should be) made aware of in their first introductory 
sociology course: the fallacy of generalizing from isolated experience. 
We tend to forget that the college students or faculty members seen in 
the news usually are not selected from the university community by 
anything approaching strict probability methods, and, as such, our 
impressionistic ‘samples’ are unlikely to be representative. 


PROTESTS IN PERSPECTIVE 


The war in Vietnam is not the first war to be disapproved of by a 
substantial proportion of the American electorate. Public opinion polls 
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on the war in Korea show that war to have been as unpopular during 
most of its duration as was the war in Vietnam prior to 1968.28 
Similarly, in its latter phase the Korean war was not very popular 
among students either. A composite cross-section survey of 2,975 male 
college students in April-May 1952 revealed that 26 per cent ‘very 
often’ felt the Korean war was ‘not worth fighting’; another 37 per cent 
felt that way ‘sometimes’.29 Military service also was in disfavour: 24 
per cent chose the ‘don’t want to go in at all’ response; another 63 per 
cent wanted to ‘stay out if possible’.8° However silent these college men 
may have been in demonstrating their feelings about the Korean war 
or military service, it seems clear that by 1952 they viewed that war 
with something less than enthusiasm. 

Yet despite its unpopularity both in the electorate as a whole and 
among college students, protests against the war in Korea seemed 
unknown or at least went unrecorded. Why were protests so relatively 
common during the Vietnam war in comparison to the Korean war? 
One conventional explanation was that we were witnessing a new 
phenomenon of leftist sentiments among college students; the ‘Spock’ 
generation, it was suggested. For some proportion of the American 
university community, undoubtedly that was the case. But we also must 
remember that it was a good deal safer and much more fashionable to 
express such sentiments in the late 1960s than, for example, in the early 
19505. 

It may be difficult for one of the ‘under 30° generation, or a more 
elderly person with a short memory, to grasp the idea that dissent was 
not always in vogue on the American university campus and that the 
expression of anti-war sentiment could be cause for punishment. The 
Korean war period, of course, coincided with a ‘red scare’ in the United 
States; it was the era of the Joseph McCarthy communist witchhunts. 
It seems likely that the fear of being accused of subversion in large part 
was responsible for the absence of organized campus anti-war activities 
during the Korean war. Incredible as it may seem compared with 
events in the late 1960s, respondents in the Lazarsfeld and Thielens 
study reported student spies, accusations of pro-communist sympathies 
(usually unfounded), and, in some cases, loss of jobs. Usually these 
events resulted only from some criticism of the United States or a 
favourable remark about the Soviet Union. 3 It is not difficult to 
visualize the screams of outrage that probably would have resulted had 
faculty members in the early 1950s dared, for example, to place news- 
paper advertisements or make public speeches expressing the same 
sentiments about American participation in the war in Korea as were 
being expressed about the war in Vietnam in the late 1960s.%2 

In 1917-18, both the federal government and universities acted to 
suppress critics of World War I. One commentator wrote that ‘most 
frequently’ universities passed resolutions ‘that rested on a demand for 
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full support of the war and that frequently led to exclusions and dis- 
missals from the student body’.33 Beginning in June 1917, the anti-war 
American Socialist party was denied use of the U.S. Mail for distribu- 
tion of party periodicals.34 Following the strong Socialist showing in the 
municipal elections of 1917, ‘mass sedition indictments were returned 
against almost every major Socialist leader’.35 If such harassment 
typified the lot of those who raised their voices in dissent in America 
during the Vietnam war, it was a well-kept secret. 

Among students in the late 1960s, the question might be raised 
about the possible effect of the draft, real or imagined, as a punishment 
for student dissenters. Despite the fears expressed by some war critics 
and others, it does not appear that the draft had any measurable effect 


on curbing dissent. On the contrary, fear_of being drafted may well 
have stimulated anti-war activities among many college men under 
tional collegiate pastimes.36 The only data on this question that have 
come to The authors attention were from male students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1966: less than 38 per cent feared the loss of their 
student deferments in response to ‘peaceful picketing in protest against 
the Vietnam War.37 This is a significant percentage, but let us recall 
that by the end of 1966, anti-war protests still were not an ‘in’ thing and 
that probably not many college students were interested in protesting 
the war at that point anyway. That is, in the absence of contradictory 
data, it is reasonable to argue that most of those who might have been 
dissuaded from demonstrating against the war in Vietnam by fear of 
losing their student deferments probably did not feel strongly enough 
against the war to protest under the most favourable of circumstances.38 

Conditions in the late 1960s, then, were fairly favourable for anti-war 
protest, at least compared to the World War I or Korean war periods. 
Protesters in the 1960s by and large were dealt with lighthandedly 
unless they happened to be enlisted in the American Armed Services 
or had publicly burned their draft cards. Unlike during World War I, 
access to the U.S. Mail and the mass media were not overtly curtailed 
or denied. Those whose expressions of anti-war views were limited to 
speech were not normally jailed; indeed, especially within major 
universities, tolerance of dissent among the faculty and students was the 
norm.39 All of which is to suggest that a good part of the explanation 
for the upsurge of anti-war protests in the late 1960s on American 
university campuses may well have been simply that the costs and 
dangers of such activities were relatively modest.4° 


SOME ROOTS OF PROTEST 


The dominant popular image of the faculty Vietnam war opponent 
seemed to be the young instructor, who himself only recently had left 
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the student ranks. In fact, the opposite seems to have been the case. 
The public signing of anti-war petitions among faculty members was 
disproportionately not the ‘young turks’ who, though perhaps a good 
number were ‘radical’ in mind, at the same time normally were without 
the security of tenure. A study of signers of anti-war advertisements in 
the Sunday New York Times, for example, showed a direct relationship 
between professorial rank and signing ads.*1 A study of social scientist 
signers of a ‘Stop the Bombing’ advertisement in early 1967 showed an 
over-representation of senior rather than junior social scientists.42 
Similarly, a study of the signers of the ‘open letter’ of 1 November 1967, 
from the American Sociological Association to President Johnson 
opposing the war in Vietnam, concluded that the data ‘point to a 
signer who is well integrated into the profession and who signs from at 
least an objective position of security and strength’.48 

In the case of senior faculty members (and intellectuals in general), 
for the most part there was probably little to be lost (other than a 
security clearance) by vocally supporting leftist causes. The professorial 
radical, especially ifa Ph.D., usually could find one or more universities 
willing to hire him (up through the late 1960s anyway), and one or 
more book publishers and magazine editors willing to publish leftist 
critiques and condemnations of the existing order (they sell), including 
‘the military-industrial complex’ and American foreign policy. Mean- 
while, for the more fortunate among radically minded faculty members, 
it was possible to draw on a handsome salary (plus possibly book 
royalties), to live in a nice neighbourhood, and to fly around the 
country on expense accounts to speak or to consult.44 One suspects that 
so long as the intellectual leftist is getting his share of the benefits that 
American society has to offer, he does have a certain amount of vested 
interest in not being so ‘radical’ that his own standard of living is 
endangered. Criticism and dissent is one thing; revolutionary upheaval 
is something else. 

As a marginal note, notice should be taken of the shrinking academic 
job market which began to show in the United States in 1969 and which 
is likely to grow far worse in the 1970s.45 One effect of this shrinkage 
may be to discourage professorial protests, particularly among junior 
faculty, who will probably find it prudent to concentrate their attention 
on scholarly work that will yield publications. 

In the case of students, the evidence indicates that the social base of 
American student radicalism and protest primarily was drawn, not 
from among the sons (and daughters) of the proletariat, but from the 
children of the most affluent and well-educated strata of the American 
middle class. 28 Indeed, it probably is among the least ‘oppressed’ strata 
of modern societies (from the cushion of affluence) that the inclination 
(guilt, perhaps) to champion social change and the leisure time in 
which to do so are most likely to appear. Fittingly enough, Von 
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Hoffman referred to such students or former students as ‘credit card 
radicals’.4? Of the turn towards violent tactics (smashing store win- 
dows, bombing buildings, and the like) in some segments of what used 
to be the ‘new left’, Von Hoffman commented that such behaviour 
reflects the 


self-indulgent anger of the upper-class person thwarted, and in this 
the rich revolutionary resembles his parents. This violent, military, 
murderous’ politics he’s practicing here is what his elders have 
practiced abroad. This is the domestic application of American 
foreign policy tactics.4® 


Talk in this world is as cheap as it ever was;49 perhaps by the late 
1960s, American political élites had become aware that talk and protest 
among university-based critics, if it did not represent an articulation of 
public sentiment that could be translated into a significant quantity of 
votes, by itself posed no serious threat to the existing order. D Thus 
perhaps it was not by chance alone that the wicked ‘establishment’ that 
reputedly (as presumably seen by the more paranoid members of the 
‘new left’) was hatching nefarious plots to make wars, exploit the ‘third 
world’, oppress the blacks, and buy off the American working class 
also evidently had made no serious attempt to silence dissent and pro- 
tests against the Vietnam war.51 If we accept the assumption of a 
‘power élite’ or the like, then perhaps these power-wielders saw too 
many of their own sons and daughters in the ranks of these would-be 
revolutionaries. Or perhaps this ‘élite’ knew a pseudo-threat when it 
saw one.52 


CONCLUSION 


Campus-based anti-war protests in the late 1960s gave a misleading 
picture of American university students and faculty. At the over- 
whelming majority of American campuses up through the 1968-9 
academic year, no anti-war protests were reported. On the other hand, 
although protests were not unique to the 1960s, such events do appear 
to have been a good deal more common and more widespread than, 
for example, during the Korean war. Student and faculty activism in 
the 1960s probably was fostered by the atmosphere of official tolerance 
of non-violent dissent. Protest behaviour also seems to be related to the 
relative security of protesters, who were disproportionately senior pro- 
fessors and students from affluent families. 
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sity of California), to one of the F.S.M. 
leaders: ‘ “Take the 800 [arrested sit- 
inners]. Ten years from now, most of 
them will be rising in the world and 
in income, living in the suburbs from 
Terra Linda to Atherton, raising two’ 
or three babies, voting Democratic, and 
wondering what on earth they were 
doing in Sproul Hall—trying to remem- 
ber, and failing.” ? (Hal Draper, Berkeley: 
The New Student Revolt, New York: Grove 
Press, 1965, p. 169.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Studies of friendship among primary and secondary school children 
have been mainly carried out in streamed schools and have shown, 
essentially, that children tend to make friends with others of similar 
attitudes, attainments, and backgrounds to themselves. The literature 
on this subject is massive and I shall restrict my attention to a few of 
the more telling studies. One of the earliest studies of children’s groups 
in primary schools described how boys in a class of ten-year-olds formed 
two stable, peacefully co-existing cliques based, apparently, on the 
propinquity of their homes, religious denomination, and IQ; but not 
social class.1 Blyth did not investigate the pupils’ attitudes and 
behaviour, nor did he say which groups were preferred by the teacher; 
in fact, the teachers appeared to have little awareness of the existence 
of the groups. In a later study which compared friendship in streamed 
and unstreamed schools it was found that girls in unstreamed classes 
tended to choose friends with a similar IQ to their own, but the ten- 
dency was less true for boys.? In streamed classes the IQ range was, 
predictably, too narrow to allow children to form friendships with 
children greatly dissimilar in intelligence to themselves. Similarly, in 
streamed schools, the narrow social class range coupled with the social 
cleavage between the ‘A’ and the ‘B’ streams, meant that in these 
schools friendships were almost always between children of like social 
class. In the unstreamed classes, however, there was a slight tendency 
for children to group along class lines. An American study discovered 
no appreciable differences in the selection of friends in streamed and 
unstreamed schools.3 In both types of school there was a tendency for 
children to select friends of similar intelligence. In the most recent 
study it was shown that primary school children seemed, on the whole, 
to choose each other as friends when they were of similar ability and 
social class.4 The data in this N.F.E.R. survey, however, were not 
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analysed in a way which could reveal the characteristics of individual 
cliques. Children were defined as ‘stars’ or ‘neglectees’, and the research 
design was based on correlates of these measures of sociometric status. 
An examination of the characteristics of mutual pairs was also made 
and from this one interesting new point emerged: the author suggested 
that some traditional teachers following formal methods may transmit 
their ‘dislike’ of below average children to their pupils, who then tend 
to select friends in accordance with their teachers’ own feelings. 

Friendship in secondary schools has been much more extensively 
researched, but the studies lead to the same sort of conclusions. Three 
recent studies are worth noting. The earliest showed how low-stream 
fourth-year pupils in a secondary modern school rejected the ‘academic’, 
‘pupil’ role, which the higher stream pupils accepted, and created an 
autonomous, ‘delinquent’ peer culture of their own. Similar research 
in a grammar school filled out this picture using the concepts of diferen- 
tiation and polarization in an analysis of the way in which boys in a 
second-year streamed class began to make friends with those with 
similar attitudes towards school as themselves. Finally, a study of 
streamed comprehensive schools showed that social class was relatively 
insignificant as a factor influencing the friendship choices of the children 
in this sample, and it was suggested that class of aspiration might be 
more important.? 

The literature as a whole, and particularly that concerned with 
secondary schools, might be taken to suggest that it is the system and 
process of streaming which is responsible for the formation of friendship 
cliques differentiated by their strongly favourable or unfavourable 
attitudes towards school. There is no doubt that this phenomenon is 
commonly found in streamed schools, but one may question whether 
streaming (though certainly an aggravating factor), actually creates it. 
Investigation of children’s friendships in unstreamed schools would be 
one way to establish what sort of cliques children form under freer 
conditions. The research reported here was carried out, in part, to 
illuminate this question. The extent to which the teacher, both through 
deliberate manipulation and through the less conscious influences of 
her expectations for children, affects the creation and stability of 
friendships within her class, is another relatively unexplored area 
touched upon here. 


SAMPLE 


The primary school sample was composed of 152 twelve-year old 
children who made up the five top classes in five unstreamed primary 
schools. The children were given a simple sociometric questionnaire 
during their last term. At Easter 1971 almost all the children were 
transferred to a single neighbourhood comprehensive school and, 
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together with a few children from other schools, they were there formed 
into six unstreamed classes. These classes were given a sociometric 
questionnaire at the end of their first term. The form was completed 
by 157 children. All are from an ordinary post-war housing scheme on 
the outskirts of Edinburgh. 


REPERTORY GRID METHODS 


The repertory grid technique is being employed increasingly in research 
where it is important to obtain an accurate, quantative measure of an 
individuals’ personal constructs.8 In the present study a modified form 
of the repertory grid was completed by the class teachers of each of the 
five primary school classes studied. Constructs were elicited in the 
triadic manner, the teacher being presented with three cards each 
bearing the name of one of her pupils and asked to group together the 
two which seemed in some respect most alike. She might, for instance, 
volunteer that two are bright and the third rather dull. Thus the bi- 
polar construct ‘bright-dull’ would be obtained. Ten or twelve con- 
structs are elicited and ranked by the teacher according to their 
importance as she sees them. Finally, when this is not obvious, the 
teacher is asked to state which pole of the construct she thinks is most 
likely to lead to success at school. The eight most highly ranked con- 
structs are assumed to be a fair measure of the teacher’s repertoire and 
converted to a rating scale. A six-point scale is used, for example: 
-1, very bright; 2, bright; 3, tends to brightness; 4, tends to dullness; 
5, dull; 6, very dull.1° The teacher rates each child on each of the eight 
constructs she has given. The ratings are entered on a grid and the 
figures for each child summed. The highest possible score is 8, which 
would represent a child given 1 for each construct. The lowest possible 
score is 48, which would represent exactly the opposite. The totals for 
each child are then rank-ordered, ties being eliminated by a standard 
procedure. The children with the highest ranks are assumed to be the 
most favourably perceived and those with the lowest ranks to be the 
least favourably perceived. This position will be called Construct Rank. 


SOCIOMETRIG METHODS 


The sociometric questionnaire was straightforward. The children were 
asked to write the names of three classroom friends—best friend, second 
friend, and next friend. From this data sociomatrices were constructed 
according to the following procedure: 


1. begin with the child receiving the highest number of friendship 
choices; 
2. enter this child’s choices on the sociomatrix in their correct order; 
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3. enter each of these three children’s choices placing first any which 
they choose in common; 

. continue in this way until the sociomatrix is completed; 

. examine the sociomatrix for obvious groupings and rearrange as 
necessary so that the reciprocated choices are placed as close to 
the central diagonal as possible; 

6. test the cliques within the sociomatrix against each other using 
the Mann-Whitney ‘U’ statistic to establish which of the groups 
are made up of children with high, and which with low Construct 
Ranks; 

7. rearrange the sociomatrix so that those cliques made up of 
favourably perceived children are placed towards the top, and 
those made up of less favourably perceived children are placed 
towards the bottom. 


RO 


This procedure, based on established sociometric practice, gives a 
clear graphic view of the friendship cliques within a class.11 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 
I. Primary school 


The analysis of the final sociomatrices was simplified by the sex division, 
almost invariably boys chose boys and girls chose girls, this enabled 
two sociomatrices, one for boys and one for girls, to be drawn up for 
each class. 

In these five primary school classes there were 84 boys; 64 of these 
formed 13 identifiable cliques, 6 defined as favourably perceived and 7 
as unfavourably perceived. Twenty boys were not members of a clique. 
Of the 93 girls, 72 formed 21 cliques, 11 defined as favourably perceived 
and 10 as unfavourably perceived, leaving 21 as non-clique-members. 

To establish the relationship between membership of a favourably 
perceived clique or an unfavourably perceived clique and social class 
a Kolmogorov-Smirnov test was performed, the results, given in 
Table I, show that clique formation is significantly associated with 
social class. 


TABLE I Association between social class and membership of favourably perceived and 
unfavourably perceived cliques in primary classes 





Boys 78 2 “02 62 
Girls DA 2 02 77 
Total 15:8 2 ‘OI 139 
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Following Ford’s hypothesis that social class of aspiration may be 
more important than class of origin, chi-square tests were worked 
between the children’s job choices and membership of cliques. There 
was no evident relationship. The only clear outcome was that girls 
tended to have higher aspirations than boys. 

It was not possible to administer to these pupils any form of test 
which would provide data about their attitudes towards school. Instead, 
they were asked to state at what age they wished to leave school, 15, 
16, 17 or 18. There is evidence that the response to this single question 
has more predictive power than a whole range of attitudinal variables.12 
A Kolmogorov-Smirnov test was performed between clique member- 
ship and age of wanting to leave school. The results approach a reason- 
able level of significance where the boys are concerned. Very few girls 
wished to leave school at 15 and most wanted to stay on until they 
were 17 or 18. This fits in with their higher aspirations. The details 
are given in table II. 


TABLE 11 Association between age of wanting to leave school and membership of favourably 
perceived and unfavourably perceived cliques in primary classes 











Ee d.f $ n 
Boys 52 2 ‘10 77 
Girls (Ne 2 "50 75 
Total 4'9 2 ‘10 152 








A final Kolmogorov-Smirnov test was performed between clique 
membership and IQ. At the age of seven the children in this sample 
were given, as a matter of routine, a Moray House Picture test, the 
results of which were entered on their record cards. The results were 
surprising. Table III shows that clique membership at the age of 
twelve was significantly correlated with IQ scores obtained five years 


before. 


TABLE III Association between IQ at age seven and membership of favourably perceived and 
unfavourably perceived cliques in primary classes 





xe d.f. p n 
Boys 5'2 2 10 61 
Girls 6-6 2 05 74 
Total 11-3 2 ‘Ol 135 
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2. Secondary School 


On transfer to secondary school the children, together with a small 
number from other primary schools outwith the district, were formed 
into six classes. The classes were unstreamed and made up of a number 
of children from each primary school. The primary school friendships 
were thus put under considerable strain and most broke up. Sociometric 
data were obtained and processed in the manner described above, again 
using the Construct Ranks derived from the repertory grids completed by the 
primary teachers. The cliques thus defined as favourably or unfavour- 
ably perceived were analysed to test the association between social 
class, IQ, and age of wanting to leave school. The results were insig- 
nificant. That is to say the new friendship cliques formed in the 
secondary school were completely independent of their primary 
teachers’ perceptions. A possible explanation for this may be that the 
secondary teachers favoured different children than the primary 
teachers, and that once in the secondary school the children re-formed 
cliques according to the perceptions of themselves held by their new 
teachers. One way to test this hypothesis was to obtain data about the 
perceptions of the secondary teachers. 

The six first-year classes were taught by some twenty teachers. It 
would have been ideal to ask each of them to complete a repertory grid 
for each of the classes. However, considerations of time, and a desire 
not to exhaust the goodwill of the teachers, determined that this part 
of the research was carried out on only one class. A class was chosen at 
random and four teachers completed a repertory grid from which four 
sets of Construct Rankings for that class were derived. The agreement 
between the teachers about which children were favourably perceived 
was fairly high, a measure of concordance, W, was calculated at 
p <-to for boys considered separately. It was thus thought reasonable 
to amalgamate the four sets of rankings to one derived ranking. The 
friendship cliques within this class were then tested, one against the 
other, using the Mann-Whitney U statistic, and re-ordered. 

The 15 boys in this class were then seen to be formed into two favour- 
ably perceived cliques, with 4 boys in each, and two poorly perceived 
cliques, one of 3 boys the other of 2. There were 2 non-clique members. 
The 20 girls in this class formed three favourably perceived cliques, one 
of 5 girls, the others of 2 girls each, and four unfavourably perceived 
cliques, one of 4 girls, the others of 2 girls each. One girl was a non- 
clique-member. These cliques were tested for association with social 
class, IQ, and age of wanting to leave school. The association with 
social class was not significant, though the trend was in the expected 
direction. However, in spite of the small size of this sample, the associa- 
tions between IQ at age 7, and age of wanting to leave school (from a 
questionnaire given at secondary school), were significant at the 5 
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per cent and ot per cent levels respectively. Table IV gives the 
details. 


TABLE IV Association between membership of favourably and unfavourably perceived cliques 
in a secondary class 








ES df. $ n 
Social Class Lo I insig. 29 
Leaving Age 5'2 I 05 32 
IQ at seven 12°8 I ‘O01 27 





CLIQUES OF BOYS IN A SECONDARY CLASS 


At this point it may be worthwhile to describe in detail the pattern of 
friendships among the boys in their first year at secondary school. The 
class I am considering here contains fourteen boys who form three 
cliques. Each of these will be considered separately. 


CLIQUE I 


Hugh Stephen 





James 


The sociogram shows reciprocated choices by double lines and un- 
reciprocated choices by single lines, the arrow indicates the direction 
of choice. The closest friendships.in the clique are, (1) between Iain and 
Angus, (2) between Andrew and James and (3) between Stephen and 
Hugh. Iain and Angus were both at primary school A, Andrew and 
James were at primary school C, and Stephen and Hugh were at 
primary school D. It is interesting to note that these pairs of boys were 
not close friends at their primary schools. Andrew and James were both 
members of the same ‘top’ clique, but though James chose Andrew the 
choice was not reciprocated.14 At school C Angus was a member of a 
‘top’ clique and Iain a member of a ‘bottom’ clique. Stephen, at school 
D, was in a ‘middle’ clique and Hugh in a ‘bottom’ clique. This pheno- 
menon probably explains why the primary teachers’ perceptions do not 
predict friendship in secondary school. When children find themselves 
in a secondary class where most are strangers to one another they will 
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tend to make friends with pupils from their old class even though they 
had previously had little to do with each other. The average IQ of the 
group is 96, a low average brought down by Angus (IQ 88) and Stephen 
(IQ 74). Their aspirations are high. All want to remain at school until 
at least 16 and James, Hugh and Angus say they want to remain until 
18. Their teacher regards the boys as well-behaved. James and Hugh 
she considers ‘hardworking’ and ‘interested’. James is also held, with 
Andrew, to be ‘academically able’. Andrew is seen as ‘interested’. 
Stephen is considered ‘hardworking’ and ‘academically able’. Some 
months after the sociometric data were collected the boys were inter- 
viewed. The only change found was that Hugh had dropped out of this 
clique and now associated with the boys in clique II. Stephen, Angus 
and Iain regard Andrew and James as the brightest, though also as the 
noisiest. Of clique III the boys say, ‘they think they’re big and hard’. 
As individuals they see Ronald, George, Stuart and Hamish as ‘hard’— 
that is rough. While Douglas they think is ‘noisy’ and a ‘bit funny’. 
They say, ‘he makes faces’, ‘is a bit of a nut’ and ‘sings daft wee songs’. 


CLIQUE U 





The closest friendship is between Jimmy and Walter. The three boys 
are all from different primary schools. At their former schools Jimmy 
and Robert were members of ‘bottom’ cliques. Walter seems to have 
been without close friends. None were favourably perceived by their 
primary school teachers. The average IQ is 102, higher than one might 
expect. Their aspirations are also fairly high. Robert and Walter want 
to leave school at 17 and Jimmy at 18. Their teacher regards Walter 
as ‘hard-working’ and ‘well-behaved’ and Jimmy as ‘academically 
able’. However, Robert, she says, does ‘little work’. I interviewed four 
boys, including Hugh in the group. Of their behaviour in class Hugh 
said, ‘We’re trying to try hard but everybody stops you. It’s like a 
magnet pulling you, ken?’ They regard the boys in clique I as ‘all 
quite bright’. Clique III they call ‘saboteurs’, ‘because they’re always 
wrecking lessons’. They see the boys of clique III as much more badly 
behaved than themselves, ‘they jump about—we only talk’, ‘they’re 
always up to something. They’re the worst lot.’ Douglas, they say, is 
‘a stupid boy—he’s always acting daft’. 
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CLIQUE Dt 
Ronald 


George 


Stuart 


Hamish 


The sociogram shows clique III to be made up of four boys. Inter- 
view data showed that Douglas, although he wrote ‘no friends’ on his 
questionnaire, associates with this clique. The main friendships are 
between Stuart, George and Ronald. George, Hamish and Douglas are 
from primary school B, the other two are from different schools out- 
with the district. George was a member of a ‘middle’ clique, Hamish 
was rather isolated and Douglas wrote ‘no friends’ again. Taking 
Douglas into account the average IQ of the group is 95. Their aspira- 
tions are low. George and Hamish will stay on for a year until 16, but 
Stuart and Douglas say they will leave as soon as possible. Their teacher 
regards George and Douglas as ‘doing little work’ and adds that 
Douglas shows ‘little interest’ and needs ‘special attention’. She notes 
that all of these boys (and Robert from clique IT) are ‘all great friends— 
behave well when separated’. The boys themselves regard clique I as 
swots, though they say Andrew is ‘all right’. Their main contempt is 
reserved for clique II whom they describe as ‘mental idiots’ who ‘play 
rounders’ at break. This clique have a flourishing culture. One indica- 
tion of this can be gathered from the nicknames they give each other. 
George is ‘Hairy’, Ronald is ‘Lucy’ (a play on his second name), Stuart 
is ‘Stewpot’, Hamish is ‘Nana’ (a corruption of ‘banana’ because of his 

fancied resemblance to a comic character who lives on bananas), and 
` Douglas is ‘Boogy’ (a play on his name).}5 They say they are going to 
behave better in class, ‘because were getting a letter to send home’. 
The blame for their rowdiness is displaced on to other children, ‘it’s 
Pauline and Joan, they make us laugh’ and on to the teachers, ‘Miss X 
and Mr Y, you ken, they’re too soft. They should belt us.’ While I 
was talking to them Douglas giggled and chanted snatches from TV 
commercials. The others pointed to him, saying ‘he’s a bit mental’ and 
‘you’ve got to excuse him he’s a bit gone up here’. 

The boys in this unstreamed secondary school class provide an almost 
perfect example of the tendency of children to polarize into small cliques. 
The reality of these cliques is beyond dispute. ‘They are revealed by the 
sociogram, by the statements of the children, and by the report of the 
teacher. Each clique has its own distinct attitudes towards school, its 
own agreed perceptions of the other cliques and its own patterns of 
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behaviour in and out of the classroom. Clique I is a high ability group 
with high aspirations; clique III is a low ability group with low aspira- 
tions, and clique II falls somewhere in between. The separateness of 
the cliques holds even outside the classroom. Clique I generally play 
football at break with a crowd of other first-year boys, clique II play 
at ‘goal shots’ at the top of the playground, and clique ITI, to use their 
own words, ‘hang about the boiler house’. 

As far as can be seen social class is of little importance in determining 
their choices of friends. Almost all of the boys fathers’ are employed in 
skilled trades and no meaningful distinctions can be made between 
them. Hamish, Andrew and Ronald have fathers who are employed in 
clerical or supervisory work; but little can be made of that. 


DISCUSSION 


These results confirm the findings of Barker Lunn, Lacy and Har- 
greaves, that social class has at least some influence on the friendship 
choices of children. But other factors seem more important. The cliques 
can be clearly seen to be made up of children favourably or unfavour- 
ably perceived by their teachers. This is true in the primary school and 
in the secondary school. It is particularly interesting that when cliques 
formed in the secondary school were ordered on the sociomatrix 
according to the children’s Construct Ranks given by their primary 
teachers, there was no relationship between this order and social class 
and IQ. Only when the Construct Ranks given by secondary teachers were 
used to re-order the cliques were the expected associations again found. 
In other words, once transferred to secondary school, the perceptions 
of the primary teachers did not affect the formation of friendship cliques. 
But the perceptions of their new secondary teachers may have done so. 
There seems to me to be four substantial conclusions to be drawn from 
this research: (i) whether taught in streamed or in unstreamed classes 
children will form cliques which will be distinguishable by their different 
attitudes toward school; (ii) where cliques are being formed within a 
population where there is a sufficient spread of IQ and social classes, 
these factors will be reflected in the pupils’ friendship choices; (iii) 
cliques will from an early stage, develop distinct identities, however, 
these will not, to any meaningful degree, reflect either adult sub-cultural 
differences or a national ‘youth culture’; (iv) the cliques within a class 
will be identifiable as being made up of children either clearly favour- 
ably perceived or clearly unfavourably perceived by their teachers. 
For schools these findings do not seem hopeful. Next year the children 
in this sample will be formed into three ‘banded’ streams. It is as near to 
a sociological certainty as anything can be that most of the boys in 
clique I are headed for band 1, those in clique II for band 2, and those 
in clique III for band 3. Schools have no trouble with the clique I 
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children, they will learn whatever they’re given, the clique II children 
will only become troublesome when provoked (by, for example, 
boredom or bad teaching), but the clique III children will become 
increasingly difficult the older they get. It is precisely these children 
that the school most needs to teach (the others will learn anyway) and 
it is precisely these that they do not teach. Paying more attention to the 
rise of cliques of disaffected children is only one small aspect of better 
teaching but it certainly-does need attention. 
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Sociological and social psychological aspects 
of Indian entrepreneurship? 


Present knowledge of entrepreneurship largely derives from historical 
descriptions and case studies of entrepreneurs during the early phases 
of the industrialization of Western Europe and the free enterprise era of 
contemporary Western capitalism. The early Western entrepreneur, 
who is frequently described as the main agent in accomplishing the 
industrialization of Western Europe, has been romanticized as an in- 
dividual possessing certain personality characteristics. Particularly, he 
is described as an independent, hardworking, risk-taking innovator. 
This image of the entrepreneur has influenced the thinking of many 
students of entrepreneurship and economic development. Many of 
these students, thus, attempt to account for a society’s capacity for in- 
dustrialization in terms of the presence or absence of ‘the entrepreneur- 
ial spirit? among its people. An important concern in the current 
literature on the economic development of contemporary developing 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, for instance, is the 
apparent paucity of the entrepreneurial spirit in these countries. 

A well-known theory of entrepreneurship is proposed by McClelland 
(1961) who takes his point of departure from Weber’s (1958) thesis on 
the causal relationship between the Protestant Ethic and the industrial- 
ization of Western Europe. McClelland was similarly influenced by 
Schumpeter’s (1949) theory of economic development, particularly 
his concept of innovation as the defining characteristic of the entre- 
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preneur. Unlike Weber and Schumpeter who were concerned with 
. explaining the industrialization of Western Europe, McClelland as- 
sumes universal applicability for his theory on the causal relationship 
between a social psychological variable which he calls the achievement 
motive (need for Achievement or n Ach) and entrepreneurship. He 
defines achievement motivation as ‘a desire to do well, not so much for 
the sake of social recognition or prestige, but to attain an inner feel- 
ing of personal accomplishment’ (McClelland, 1961). McClelland 
(1963:84) argues that the single most important causative factor in the 
rise of entrepreneurship, which in turn leads to the economic develop- 
ment of a country, is the prevalence among a people of this social 
psychological drive. In his words: 


Civilization, at least in its economic aspect is neither adaptation 
nor sublimation; it is a positive creation by a people made dynamic 
by a high level of n Achievement. 


Mc(Clelland’s theory has generated considerable research. (See, e.g., 
Rosen, 1964; LeVine, 1966; Rogers and Meill, 1963; Pabaney et al., 
1964; Javillonar, 1966; Ostheimer, 1969; Singh, 1970; McClelland 
and Winters, 1969.) The theory has been used to account for differ- 
ential levels of economic growth, presumably due to entrepreneurial 
activities, among different ethnic groups or among various countries. 
This paper argues that the application of n Ach theory to explain the 
paucity of entrepreneurial activities in contemporary developing 
countries is problematic since the basic assumptions of n Ach theory are 
derived from and possibly are idiosyncratic to Western industrialized 
societies. The proposition that high n Ach is positively related to en- 
trepreneurship is premised on an open social structure where there is 
relative freedom of occupational choice, the person perceives ‘moder- 
ate’ chances for success and individual efforts may directly effect suc- 
cess or failure. An open social structure allows equal access to oppor- 
tunity across society and distributes rewards and sanctions on the 
basis of role performance. The utility of n Ach theory in understanding 
entrepreneurship becomes questionable where occupational choice 
among individuals is restricted and where bases for rewards are other 
than one’s efforts and performance (see, e.g., Crockett, 1962). These 
latter conditions seem largely characteristic of the social structure of 
most contemporary developing societies. As Hoselitz (1963) points out: 


Non-industrial or generally undeveloped societies are character- 
ized normally by the principle of ascription—as against that of 
achievement—as the major force assigning social, economic, and 
occupational roles. In other words, a person is assigned a role and 
acquires a status in society based upon his birth, though there are 
cases in which, through the practice of adoption, this widespread 
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observation that ascription is a determining force dividing individuals 
between status groups and, indeed, social classes, and this principle 
affects not only the relative size and composition of each class 
within the stratification system, but also determines the lack of 
facility on mobility within the social system. 


Achievement motivations and values, deriving from and dependent 
upon an open social structure, thus seem to have much less relevance 
to role assumption in contemporary developing countries than in 
Western industrialized societies. It is likely that a society which allo- 
cates rewards on the basis of ascription rather than achievement is less 
likely to produce individuals with the psychological need to excel than 
a society where rewards are distributed more on the basis of achieve- 
ment than ascription. Thus, explanations of differential levels of 
economic development of Western countries (especially the United 
States) and developing countries in terms of n Ach appears to ignore 
important cultural and social structural differences. 

Another basic assumption of n Ach theory is that a person is in- 
dependent and free to live his life very much as he chooses (short of 
disrupting the social order). Again, this assumption seems more valid 
for Western societies where independence and self-reliance are rela- 
tively more highly valued than for non-industrialized societies where 
values of passivity (e.g. resignation to one’s fate and acceptance of 
one’s station in life) and familism are much more pervasive. The nuclear 
family which is the predominant social unit in Western societies is 
conducive to, and perhaps necessary for early socialization in indepen- 
dence and self-reliance. Western children are typically expected to be 
on their own upon reaching legal maturity; they are expected to plan 
their careers, to help support themselves through school, to live in- 
dependently from their parents when they marry and to establish their 
own families. Circumstances are considerably different in most de- 
veloping countries where social structural arrangements, particularly 
the extended family system, may inhibit the individualistic orientation. 
and behaviour widely observed in Western societies. In India, for ex- 
ample, the extended family is the basic unit for individual identification 
and orientation (Lewis, 1955:154). It is the basic unit which deter- 
mines, and around which revolve most of the individual’s activities 
throughout his entire lifetime. The individual is expected to sub- 
ordinate his personal wishes, even in the matter of choosing his mar- 
riage partner, to the interests of the extended family. As Taylor and his 
associates (1965:68) point out: 


The principal features of the [Indian] joint family of tradition 
are: that it is three-generational in depth, that its members live 
under the same roof, and that property, of whatever kind, is shared 
by all. It is a self-sufficient unit socially and economically, the centre 
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of the universe for the whole family, the arbiter of life’s important 
decisions, the supplier of daily and lifetime needs, the reservoir of 
deep loyalties and bonds of affection. It is a kinship group that 
serves at once as place of abode and centre for social, recreational, 
and religious activities. It is within this family circle that all momen- 
tous decisions are made—of education, career, marriage—and all 
important events take place—worship, weddings, and other cele- 
brations, births and deaths and their appropriate ceremonies.1 


With a few exceptions (see, e.g., Hoselitz, 1961; Berna, 1959), 
Western students of entrepreneurship and economic development 
argue that the breakup of the extended family is necessary for the de- 
velopment of the entrepreneurial spirit in these countries. It is assumed 
that an individual who depends upon the extended family for help is un- 
likely to possess initiative for self-advancement. He cannot be expected 
to work hard for profits knowing these profits must be shared with 
members of the extended family. While students of entrepreneurship 
grant that a Western business executive may work hard for such non- 
rational motives as ‘identification’ with the corporation, they seem un- 
willing to allow that entrepreneurs in developing countries could work 
hard to benefit the group with which they identify—the extended family. 

This paper does not argue for or against the merits of the extended 
family as a factor in economic development and entrepreneurship. It is 
concerned with the utility of viewing entrepreneurship in India as an 
individual phenomenon under the social structural arrangements pre- 
valent in that country. We suggest that application of n Ach theory to 
Indian society only serves to confirm the individualistic bias of Western 
social scientists rather than increase understanding of the phenomenon 
of Indian entrepreneurship. Application of individualistically biased 
theories of entrepreneurship to societies which lack the preconditions 
of an open social structure may unjustifiably produce pessimism about 
the feasibility of industrialization in these countries. Indeed, in a 
familistic-oriented society like India, it is probably more meaningful 
to view entrepreneurship as a family rather than as an individual 
phenomenon. 


THE PROBLEM 


The efficiency of two approaches to the study of Indian entrepreneur- 
ship—viewing Indian entrepreneurship as a function of n Ach or 
treating it as an extended family phenomenon—is considered in the 
present inquiry. Entrepreneurial role assumption and performance are 
studied in terms of n Ach and type of ownership of the enterprise. The 
latter indicates the involvement of the extended family in the business 
firm. Specifically, several indices of entrepreneurial role assumption are 
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examined against level of n Ach and type of ownership of the factory. 
These are: 


(1) first occupation of the entrepreneur; (2) involvement in setting 
up the factory, i.e., as initiator or non-initiator; and (3) age of 
entry into manufacturing. 


Similarly, n Ach and type of ownership of the factory are related to the 
following indices of entrepreneurial performance: 


(1) evidence of entrepreneurial behaviour, particularly risk-taking, 
energetic or novel instrumental activity, and individual responsi- 
bility; and, (2) entrepreneurial success as measured by the presence 
of other business interests in addition to the estate factory. 


The following hypotheses with respect to entrepreneurial role 
assumption and role performance are tested. 


Hy: The higher the level of n Ach, the greater is the predisposition 
of an individual to seek an entrepreneurial role. 

Ha: Individuals possessing high n Ach scores are more likely to 
exhibit entrepreneurial behavioural characteristics (specifically 
risk-taking, novel or energetic instrumental activity, and in- 
dividual responsibility) in performing their entrepreneurial 
roles than individuals achieving low n Ach scores. 

H;: Individuals with high n Ach are more likely to be successful 
in their entrepreneurial endeavours than individuals with low 
n Ach. 

Hy: Entrepreneurial role assumption is a function of the extended 
family system. 

H;: Entrepreneurial role performance is a function of the structure 
of the business, specifically of the type of ownership of the enter- 
prise. 

He: Entrepreneurial success is a function of the type of ownership 
of business. 


RESPONDENTS AND PROCEDURES 


The respondents were 27 small-scale manufacturers in an industrial 
estate in North India.2 Fifteen of the 27 entrepreneurs were managing 
family-owned factories; eight were sole proprietors, and four were in 
partnership and corporation-subsidiaries. Seventeen of the 27 entre- 
preneurs were sole or main initiators in the establishment of their 
factories; the others either assumed management of the factory when it 
was fairly well established or entered the business through the initiative 
and efforts of another person. The entrepreneurs came from varied 
occupational backgrounds (first occupation), e.g., the professions, tech- 
nical job, government civil service, landlording, politics, trading, and 
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manufacturing. The latter two occupational categories were classified 
as business and the remainder as non-business occupations. Twelve of 
the entrepreneurs came from non-business backgrounds, 15 had trading 
and manufacturing as their first occupations. The entrepreneurs studied 
were a fairly highly educated group—1ig of the 27 had been to college; 
the least educated entrepreneur had at least nine years of schooling. 
The entrepreneurs ranged in age from 24 to 62 years. The mean and 
median ages were 42-6 and 40-0 years, respectively. 

An Indian adaptation of the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT)3 
and a sentence completion test of achievement motivation were em- 
ployed as measures of n Ach.4 The TAT results were unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the meagre responses of the entrepreneurs to the pictures.§ 
Consequently, only the sentence completion test results are used here 
as measures of n Ach. This test consisted of 12 incomplete sentences 
which the entrepreneurs were asked to complete with the first word or 
words that came to mind.® Responses to the test were scored on a 
modified achievement-motivation scale. Evidences of entrepreneurial 
behaviour, particularly (1) risk-taking, (2) novel or energetic instru- 
mental activity, and (3) individual responsibility, were obtained from 
the occupational histories of the entrepreneurs. Each of these was 
scored on a 5-point scale. The three scale scores were summed to pro- 
vide a single entrepreneurial performance score for each entrepreneur.’ 

Biographical and socio-economic data were obtained from an officer 
of the estate, and from the file of a previous socio-economic survey 
conducted in the estate by an independent research group under the 
sponsorship of the UNESCO Research Centre, and from extended 
interviews with the respondents. 

The entrepreneurs were dichotomized on each of the variables. The 
median scores were taken to divide the entrepreneurs into two groups 
on the variables of n Ach and entrepreneurial performance. On the 
other variables—role in establishing the factory, and occupational 
background—the entrepreneurs were divided into initiators and non- 
initiators, and business and non-business, respectively. 


FINDINGS 


The entrepreneur’s first occupation and the role he played in establish- 
ing the factory were employed as indicators of entrepreneurial role 
assumption in testing hypothesis 1. First, it was predicted that entre- 
preneurs whose first occupations were in business would be more likely 
to have high n Ach than entrepreneurs from non-business backgrounds. 
This prediction is based on the assumption that the first occupation 
is the line of work which the entrepreneur finds most attractive or 
which he perceives to be most suitable for him. As indicated in Table I, 
the data did not support this prediction. Level of n Ach failed to dis- 
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criminate between entrepreneurs with business and those with non- 
business backgrounds. 

Secondly, it was also predicted that initiators—entrepreneurs 
assuming the sole or main initiative in establishing a factory—would be 
more likely than non-initiators to have high n Ach. The predicted re- 
lationship between n Ach and entrepreneurial role initiation derived 
from the proposition of n Ach theory that high n Ach predisposes an 
individual to seek the challenge of entrepreneurship. The data in 
Table I did not support this prediction. Level of n Ach did not differ- 
entiate initiators from non-initiators. 

Hypotheses 2 and 3, formulated to test the influence of n Ach upon 
entrepreneurial role performance, were similarly not supported by the 
data. Two aspects of entrepreneurial role performance were examined: 
(1) entrepreneurial behavioural characteristics, particularly risk-taking, 
novel or energetic instrumental activity, and individual responsibility, 
and (2) entrepreneurial success as measured by the presence of other 
business involvements in addition to the factory in the estate. The ex- 
pected relationship between n Ach and entrepreneurial behaviour was 
based on the assumption of n Ach theory that the behavioural cor- 
relates of the psychological need to excel is congruent with the role 
demands of entrepreneurship. The data in Table I did not support 
the hypothesis. Level of n Ach did not discriminate between individuals 
who had exhibited a high incidence of the entrepreneurial behaviour 
characteristics measured and those who did not.8 The predicted re- 
lationship between n Ach and entrepreneurial success was derived from 
the assumption that an individual performing an occupational role 
which is congruent with his psychological needs is more likely to be 
successful than an individual whose psychological needs do not fit the 
role requirement of his occupation. The data did not support the 
hypothesis.9 

Hypotheses 1, 2, and 3 received little or no support from the data. 
Level of n Ach was consistently found to be unrelated to either entre- 
preneurial role assumption or performance. These findings suggest that 
n Ach theory may not be relevant to understanding Indian entre- 
preneurship.1° 

Alternative hypotheses were formulated to examine entrepreneurial 
role assumption and performance as social structural rather than 
psychological phenomena. Hypothesis 4. suggested that entrepreneurial 
role assumption may be more adequately viewed as a function of the 
extended family system rather than of n Ach. To test this hypothesis, 
the entrepreneurs were divided into two groups based on type of 
ownership of the business—i.e., extended family-owned business or 
proprietorship, partnership. The entrepreneur’s first occupation and 
his role in establishing the factory—initiator or non-initiator—were 
again used as indicators of entrepreneurial role assumption. Two pre- 
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dictions were made with respect to Hypothesis 4. The first prediction 
was that entrepreneurs of family-owned businesses would be more 
likely than proprietors and managing partners to have come from 
entrepreneurial backgrounds. The basis for this prediction was two- 
pronged: (1) There is reason to believe that an established family 
business may facilitate entry into an entrepreneurial role;1! and (2) the 
extended family may delimit the number of alternative choices open 
to the individual, in fact forcing him into the family enterprise regard- 
less of his occupational aspirations.1? 

The data in Table II clearly supported this prediction (p< +05). An 
additional finding (shown in the same table) that managers of family- 
owned business assumed their entrepreneurial roles at a younger age 
than those in either the proprietorships or partnerships, offered indirect 
support to the hypothesized relationship between type of ownership 
of business and entrepreneurial role assumption. 

The second prediction was that proprietors and managing partners 
would be more likely than managers of family-owned businesses to be 
initiators. The data in Table II strongly supported the prediction 
(p< -oo1). All proprietors and managing partners, compared to only 
five of the 15 managers of family-owned enterprises, were found to have 
taken the main initiative and responsibility in setting up their factories.1° 

Hypotheses 5 and 6 were formulated to examine the relationship be- 
tween type of ownership of the business and entrepreneurial role per- 
formance. The measures of entrepreneurial performance were again 
(1) entrepreneurial behavioural characteristics as described above and 
(2) entrepreneurial success as measured by the entrepreneurs’ in- 
volvements in non-estate business interests. Hypothesis 5 predicted that 
proprietors and managing partners would be more likely to exhibit 
entrepreneurial behavioural characteristics. The data tended to sup- 
port the hypothesis, although the predicted relationship did not quite 
achieve statistical significance. Hypothesis 6 stated that entrepreneurial 
success was a function of the type of ownership of the enterprise. The 
data in Table II strongly supported Hypothesis 6 (p< o), The man- 
agers of family-owned businesses were significantly more likely than 
the proprietors or managing partners to have non-estate business in- 
volvements, e.g., another factory, real estate development, etc. Al- 
though proprietors and partners tended to be high in entrepreneurial 
role performance, they were less successful as entrepreneurs.'4 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Data presented in this paper suggest that entrepreneurship among the 
Indian small-scale manufacturers studied may be more meaningfully 
viewed as a situational phenomenon tied to the type of ownership of the 
business enterprise than as an individual phenomenon, i.e., related to 
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an individual’s need for achievement. Family ownership and involve- 
ment in manufacturing may facilitate and sometimes necessitate the 
entrepreneur’s entry into his occupational role. The extended family, 
for example, provides the financial resources necessary in establishing 
a factory. Hoselitz (1961) argues that the extended family is possibly 
the main agent launching an artisan into an entrepreneurial career by 
providing him the loan to start his own shop. The rise to economic 
power of certain social groups in India, such as the Marwaris, has been 
attributed in part to family solidarity which facilitates entry into 
entrepreneurial occupations by their ability to mobilize capital (Lamb, 
1965). The extended family may also facilitate an individual’s entry 
into an entrepreneurial role by serving as a training ground for the ac- 
quisition of skills necessary for running a factory. Indications from this 
study are that the extended family, in recognizing the need for well 
trained men to run the family business, and in possessing the resources 
to send the family’s young members for technical training, may promote 
a high quality of entrepreneurship in India in a relatively short period 
of time. Finally, the extended family may facilitate an individual’s 
entry into an entrepreneurial role through the practice of occupational 
inheritance. For several of the entrepreneurs in family-owned firms, 
options to entrepreneurship were not allowed by the extended family 
and, for most of the men, options to their fathers’ white-collar occupa- 
tions came late in their careers when they were already well established 
in their inherited occupational role and had achieved sufficient finan- 
cial independence from the extended family to afford to deviate from 
familial expectations. 

Recent work by McClelland and Winter [1969] which systematically 
explores the impact of achievement motivation training on entrepren- 
eurial activity among Indian businessmen lends support to the findings 
of this study. As the authors note (p. 334): 


Perhaps more than anything else, they [the results] serve to correct 
any simple-minded notion that teaching n Achievement is sufficient 
to increase levels of entrepreneurial activity. The comparative yields 
of various training courses do not support this conclusion. ... The 
men who become active after the course on the whole do not retain 
better command of the n Ach associative network than those who 
are inactive. Above all, opportunity plays a major role in determin- 
ing whether increased n Achievement leads to greater activity. 


Although McClelland and Winter acknowledge the importance of non- 
psychological variables, such as opportunity structure, in entrepreneur- 
ial activities, they seem to pay not much more than lip service to these 
variables. The role of such social structural variables, particularly the 
extended family, in Indian entrepreneurship is strongly brought into 
focus by our findings. 
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In view of the sampling limitations of this inquiry, however, the re- 
sults are more suggestive than conclusive. Only entrepreneurs were 
studied here. A fuller examination of the propositions developed in the 
paper would require that samples of non-entrepreneurs with and with- 
out extended kin ties also be studied. A wider sampling which included 
non-estate enterprises to obtain a more representative sample of Indian 
enterprises would have been advisable. However, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that if need-achievement is an important factor in entrepreneur- 
ship in economically developing countries such as India, then it is in pre- 
cisely the type of highly educated, modernized respondents studies here 
that such a relationship should emerge.15 Further research employing 
more systematic sampling procedures might provide greater insight into 
the similarities and differences existing between highly developed and de- 
veloping societies in the factors contributing to economic development. 


Notes 


1. However, Goode (1963) suggests 
that significant changes are occurring 
with respect to these practices, and that 
the control of the extended family in 
areas like mate selection may be weaken- 
ing in certain segments of Indian 
society. He argues that such changes are 
more evident among the more occupa- 
tionally mobile, the highly educated, 
and the non-landed elite. 

2. The entrepreneurs studied might 
not be representative of Indian small- 
scale entrepreneurs for several reasons. 
Their factories were located in an 
industrial estate sponsored by the Indian 
Government. Preferential technical, 
financial, and other assistance were 
available to them. They were highly 
educated individuals, had been exposed 
to modern methods of production and 
management, and probably would con- 
stitute an élite group of small-scale 
manufacturers even in highly industri- 
alized countries. 

3. Achievement imagery was analysed 
for TAT Card 16 (blank card) and for 
Cards 1, 14, and 17BM which Moss and 
Kogan (1961) report have a ‘strong 
tendency’ to elicit achievement themes. 
The TAT set had been adapted to 
Indian culture by the Manovigyan 
Shala of Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh, 
which graciously provided the UNESCO 
Research Centre a copy of the set. 


4. The sentence completion test of 
achievement motivation was adapted 
from E. V. Rogers and R. E. Meill (1963). 

5. The applicability of this technique 
to some non-Western peoples may be 
questionable. In this study almost all the 
respondents exhibited high degrees of 
spontaneity and candidness in providing 
life history and interview data. The 
majority, however, became guarded and 
inhibited when asked to tell stories to 
the TAT pictures. Considerable prod- 
ding by the interviewer was necessary 
to elicit responses. Differences between 
TAT and sentence-completion results 
were not significant. 

6. For example: 

1. ‘In the next ten years I am 
going to.......... a 
2. ‘Industrialists in our country 
NEED ANN are: 4 
3. ‘A true man is one who....... 
Four trained judges scored the protocols; 
three of the four did a blind analysis of 
the protocols. Interjudge correlations 
ranged from -59 to -79 (rho) among the 
independent scorers. 

7. These criteria of entrepreneurial 
behaviour were derived from McClelland 
(1961). Measures of two additional 
criteria—i.e., knowledge of results and 
anticipation of future possibilities—were 
not obtained due to insufficient data. 
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Two independent scorers performed a 
detailed content analysis of the occupa- 
tional histories of respondents. Summing 
the scales for each respondent on the 
three criteria gave a highest possible 
score of 15. Interjudge (rho) correlation 
between scorers was go. 

8. Case material on two respondents 
illustrate the lack of association between 
n Ach, entrepreneurial role assumption, 
and risk-taking activities. The first case 
concerns a 53-year-old managing partner 
of an extended-family-owned factory 
manufacturing cycle parts. He came 
from a family with two generations of 
involvement in trading and business. 
Although low in n Ach, and not highly 
educated, he exhibited considerable 
initiative by reportedly solving technical 
aspects of manufacturing by copying 
imported models. His occupational his- 
tory showed several independently 
initiated business ventures, partnerships 
which failed, bankruptcy during the 
Partition, and short periods of employ- 
ment by others. The last were temporary 
since he ‘disliked working for someone 
else’. Ultimately, he established a small 
factory manufacturing bicycle brakes, 
which he expanded and diversified by 
joining his father and another relative in 
a joint business venture. His factory was 
one of the largest in the estate. The 
respondent summarized his world view 
as follows: ‘I do not believe in astrology; 
I believe in my own doing.’ 

The second case is that of a 36-year- 
old high achievement-oriented managing 
partner of an extended-family-owned 
factory of electric wires who, in his second 
year of graduate work in Business 
Administration, was forced to stop to 
manage a joint-family-owned estate 
factory. He diversified production and 
had been engaged in the ‘creation and 
construction of machineries for our own 
work’, The respondent reported that the 
family business controlled marketing of 
electric wires and was considered a 
leader in quality production. 

g. In some cases, high n Ach may be 
inimical to entrepreneurial success. For 
example, the respondent receiving the 
highest n Ach score was a 47-year-old 
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salaried manager of a razor-blade fac- 
tory, which he originally established and 
partly owned, and ultimately lost when 
the partnership was dissolved. He had 
an uneven occupational history, experi- 
encing periods of unemployment and 
business misadventures. Before entering 
industry he managed an American 
insurance company branch in North 
India for eight years and from which he 
resigned because of ‘dreams and obses- 
sive thoughts about razor blades’. His 
attempts at establishing a razor-blade 
factory went through a series of un- 
successful negotiations with foreign 
countries and partnerships. Two 
financiers finally backed the factory but 
sold their majority shares to a public 
limited company. The respondent was 
retained as manager of the factory. He 
invested twice in ‘quick money’, ‘sure- 
thing’ ventures and lost his money both 
times. Relatively secure in his managerial 
position, the respondent reportedly had 
no plans for establishing his own factory 
again. He reported consulting an 
astrologer-palmist before making business 
decisions. He summarized his world 
view as follows: ‘Nobody does anything 
in this world on his own. Everything is 
predestined.’ 

10. Studies applying the theory to 
non-Western societies have generally 
produced inconsistent and sometimes 
ambiguous results (see, e.g., Singh, 19703 
Ostheimer, 1969; Javillonar, 1966; Lim 
and Javillonar, 1968; Hundal, 1966; 
LeVine, 1966). 

11. An illustrative case is that of a 
24-year-old high n Ach managing 
partner of a joint-family-owned factory 
manufacturing tin cans. The respondent 
claimed to have been ‘born’ into the 
business which his father and a partner 
had established. As the eldest son, it was 
understood that he would someday 
assume his father’s share of the business 
and was accordingly exposed early to 
its administrative and technical aspects. 
Immediately after graduation from col- 
lege, he joined the partnership as a 
salaried manager and then assumed his 
father’s share of the business when the 
original partnership dissolved. 
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1g, An example is that of a 33-year- 
old manager of a joint-family-owned 
light engineering factory who was 
pressured into the business by an older 
brother. His plans to go into architecture 
and cartoon drawing were interrupted 
by his brother’s insistence that he receive 
training related to the family business. 
His highest ambition was ‘to have a 
separate factory’ and ‘all my brothers 
have separate houses’. The respondent 
was high in n Ach. 

13. Illustrative here are the cases of 
two respondents. The first is that of a 
37-year-old proprietor of a hardware 
factory who ceased his landlord-agricul- 
tural activities and entered manufactur- 
ing because of ‘no social contact in the 
village’ and an ‘unstable income’. He 
financed his factory by selling portions 
of his property and borrowing from 
relatives. The respondent possessed 
minimal formal technical training but, 
through initiative and mechanical know- 
how, built machinery for the factory by 
copying imported models. The factory 
did not prosper, remained small, and the 
respondent was dissatisfied since his work 
entailed ‘more labour for less reward.’ 
However, he was engaging in other 
business ventures at the time of this 
study. The second respondent was a 
62-year-old manager of an extended- 
family-owned machine tool enterprise. 
His occupational career included a 
position as clerk in government service 
—from which he resigned over his father’s 
objections because he ‘hated government 
service where employees were treated 
like slaves’-—manager of a flour mill, and 
trading in food grains. Following the 
Partition, he and his extended family 
moved to North India. As compensation 
for property losses in West Pakistan, the 
respondent and his family were awarded 
a machine tool factory. The business was 
expanded to include three others, all 
managed by the respondent, two 
brothers, and two sons. 

14. The case histories of two respon- 
dents illustrate this conclusion. The first 
is that of a 39-year-old proprietor of an 
office supply firm. Following matricula- 
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tion, he assumed a clerk position with 
the Indian Government to supplement 
his blind father’s income. Through 
careful management of savings, he began 
producing and marketing soap, ink, and 
hair oil out of his house. He experienced 
moderate success in these ventures and 
subsequently resigned his government 
position to devote himself fully to his 
manufacturing activities. He has since 
diversified his products to include several 
types of office supplies. The respondent’s 
factory was one of the smallest in the 
estate. The second case concerns a 54- 
year-old former civil servant who as- 
sumed management of an extended- 
family-owned factory, manufacturing 
radio parts. He resigned a high prestige 
position held for 30 years to act as 
technical advisor and manager of the 
factory. The enterprise was established 
by a brother but the respondent claimed 
‘this concern is my idea and my brother’s 
action. I have been fathering this 
industry at a distance.’ The factory was 
one of the largest and most modern in 
the estate. The family owned four 
additional factories, three of which were 
well established, and the fourth recently 
begun and operated by a brother and 
son of the respondent which would be 
joined by another son following his 
training as an electrical engineer. 

15. In a similar study in another non- 
Western, developing country (the 
Philippines) conducted by the first 
author of this paper and using similarly 
highly educated, highly modernized, 
Filipino businessmen, a statistically 
significant although low negative cor- 
relation between n Ach scores (from 
TAT protocols) and entrepreneurial 
performance was found (r= — :27, 
p < oni, Entrepreneurs with business 
backgrounds were found to have signi- 
ficantly higher n Ach than those who 
came from non-business backgrounds 
(t — 2-96; p < orl (Javillonar, 1966, 
and Lim and Javillonar, 1968). A similar 
tendency was observed among the Indian 
entrepreneurs studied here, although the 
chi squares obtained did not achieve 
statistical significance. 
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Explanations of student unrest: 
an exercise in devaluation 


Since the re-emergence of the Western student as a political animal in 
the 1960s, social scientists have sought to explain how this phenomenon 
suddenly occurred, with little warning, right on their own university 
doorstep. In the critique of those explanations advanced in this article, 
it is intended to show that a serious imbalance of analysis has arisen as 
a consequence of an almost exclusive focus on particular aspects of 
student revolt. The radicals have been ‘explained away’ in socio- 
psychological terms which have succeeded in dissipating the worth of 
their protest largely by refusing to recognize, or even consider, that the 
ideological content of their revolt, its criticisms of society, have any 
place in an understanding as to why the revolt itself occurred. Through 
the perpetration of a highly selective perspective on student rebellion, 
therefore, a process of devaluation was inevitable. Although most of the 
work in this field, and hence the immediate orientation of this article, 
is American, the implications of the distorted perspective contained in 
this work have unfortunately pervaded a great deal of British think- 
ing on the matter. f 

The problem faced by those seeking to explain the upsurge of political 
activity among American students is that, even with the best of hind- 
sight, it is difficult to see the origins of this resurrection in the ‘silent 
generátion’ of the 1950s. Joe College was concerned mainly with keep- - 
ing his political nose clean (if he thought of politics at all) so as to 
secure that warm niche in the society of middle class America. Campus 
political activity was conducted within narrowly defined limits in order 
to fulfil its twin obligations of amusing the students and leaving the 
grown-ups to get on with the real business of politics. Surveys of college 
students conducted at this time by Jacob! and Goldsen? support this 
general picture of apathy and conservatism. And far from acting as a 
revolutionary catalyst, McClintock found that the university had no 
impact at all on political knowledge, involvement or ideology.? So 
Clark Kerr was stating what appeared to be the obvious when he said: 


The employers will love this generation. They aren’t going to press ` 
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many grievances. They are going to be easy to handle. There aren’t 
going to be any riots.4 


For the complacent, everything was rosy. The universities were func- 
tioning like the well-oiled socialization machines they were supposed to 
be, producing the right kind of person for the right kind of job. The 
future seemed very predictable. Indeed, several observers predicted an 
intensification of the pattern of middle class conformism, arguing that 
the democratic and ‘permissive’ family would produce young men who 
knew how to cooperate in bureaucratic settings.5 So what went wrong ? 

The argument as to what factors produced the increase in the 
politicization of students in the 1960s, away from the passivity of the 
1950s, incorporates several main themes. Sometimes they appear in 
isolation ; sometimes they are interlinked. But they remain analytically 
separate and will be examined individually so as to be able to point out 
in detail their separate inadequacies. Secondly, the peculiarities of the 
limited solutions stemming from these explanations will be brought 
forward. A concluding section will then deal with their common 
error and offer an alternative perspective which will hopefully avoid 
their capacity for devaluation of student unrest. 


THE MULTIVERSITY 


At first sight, the multiversity argument appears sound enough. It con- 
tends that the growth of the universities has produced structural 
changes, such as an increase in administrative staff, bureaucratization 
and routinization, which have the effect of undermining any sense 
of community, alienating and physically removing the student from 
contact with the university hierarchy, and rendering the university 
a fundamentally impersonal institution.6 One problem with this thesis, 
however, is that one of the best known surveys of student attitudes 
towards the university, by Somers at Berkeley (at the time of the revolt 
in 1964), demonstrates quite clearly that these students at least were 
highly satisfied with the institution, its courses, professors and exam 
system.’ Support for the demonstrations was not related to feelings of 
dissatisfaction about the university. But that was 1964 when the campus 
was regarded by the active students as a base for operations against 
social ills external to the campus itself. Since then the university has 
probably come to be regarded more and more as a microcosm of the 
wider social disorder. 

This social context, however, is but rarely mentioned by the propo- 
nents of the multiversity explanation of student revolt. They prefer to 
assume that the unrest is very much a localized phenomenon, aroused 
by identifiable structural factors with which a limited amount of reform 
can deal without causing too much conflict. Thus, as the other 
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explanations and later discussion will emphasize, this is essentially an 
ostrich thesis. l 

There are certain practical reasons why academics have seized 
and expounded upon the multiversity explanation to the extent that 
they have which, while not actually denying the validity of the explana- 
tion, do place it in a somewhat more sceptical light. First of all, they 
are familiar with the institution and its faults as they see them and 
therefore can present instant comment on student protest without all 
the bother of coming to grips with the literature of one or the other 
areas of explanation. Secondly, as we shall see below, concentration on 
the university structure has the added advantage of a -capacity for 
posing a solution in terms which are relatively specific and plausible. 


ADOLESCENCE 


What the multiversity explanation unconsciously achieves by the narrow 
focus of its analysis, adolescent theory deliberately accomplishes by the 
simple application of its notion of what individual development means. 
Both undermine the intrinsic worth of radical activity. 

The initial response to student militancy was defensive; it was 
designed to dismiss these disturbing people by placing them in a 
familiar context. Hence, their political action was construed as little 
more than a glorified panty raid—containing as much substance. Stu- 
dents were just sowing a few wild, political oats along that bumpy 
road to maturity and there really was no qualitative difference between 
raiding a sorority and staging a sit-in as a political protest. The latter 
could therefore be explained in the same terms as the former. In those 
early days this was, and to a certain extent still is, the general reaction 
of popular social science: 


The time between 17 and 21 is often one of nagging self-doubt, of 
intense conflict in relations with other people, of painful and some- 
times rebellious struggles for independence from.one’s parents, of an 
uneasy search for one’s eventual occupational and sexual roles. Such 
emotional struggles and discomforts upset the individual’s equilib- 
rium and thus free considerable energy for either creative or des- 
tructive acts. As a social institution, the American college has tradi- 
tionally been quite successful in channeling such wild energy.§ 


This is a neat joining of the adolescent and multiversity themes. The 
first implies that ‘everyone goes through this phase’ (rather like potty 
training) and in terms of its function of shelving the problem is in much 
the same class as the saying ‘boys will be boys’. The second suggests 
that a social repair job is necessary to hive off the ‘wild energy’— 
presumably on to the sports field where it belongs. Neither asks whether 
there is any reason in the student madness and as a result each has 
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enjoyed considerable success both as a convenient rationalization and 
as a barrier to critical thought. 

The more sophisticated adolescent theory, in demonstrating the 
relevance of the political minutiae of the individual’s world to his 
self-development while ignoring the wider relevance and meaning of 
what he actually says or does, increases the devaluation effect. It is 
rather like claiming that a sentence can be understood solely by 
examining its grammatical structure. So while true in one sense, this 
kind of statement is decidedly unbalanced in another: 


Demonstrations, parades and other assertive activities which involve 
public display serve to meet an important need for recognition and 
exhibition in the adolescent. These activities may include uniforms, 
placards, ceremony, ritual, chanting and other dramatic trappings. 
These activities provide visibility, admiration, respect and/or fear— 
symbolic community recognition of adulthood, identity and potency. 
They also serve as communal symbols in enhancing group affective 
identity.® 


As a functional explanation of an event this is undoubtedly correct. It 
is equally clearly just a small part of the larger equation necessary for 
a full understanding of the same event. In particular we need to know 
the ideas and motivations of those concerned—what their actions meant 
to them. If the impression is given that this functional explanation of an 
event is in some sense a complete one, as is often the case, then our 
overall comprehension of an act is correspondingly limited and 
impaired. 


PERMISSIVE FAMILY SOCIALIZATION 


Determinism has always had a place in socialization theory but few 
writers have confronted its implications and dangers directly. The basic 
problem of determinism for us is this: if an individual’s beliefs and 
actions can be shown to have been determined by factors independent 
of his will, then what value in their own right should be accorded to 
them? The answer supplied by socialization studies of student unrest is 
almost unanimously ‘very little’. 

Numerous studies have been made of the family constellation of 
student activists and of the childhood origins of the ‘protest-prone’ 
personality.1° The findings are fairly consistent. A picture emerges of a 
youth with an upper middle class background whose mother exercised 
the dominant psychological influence in the family. Since mothers in 
this socio-economic stratum are often in social service occupations, 
engaging in humanitarian work, it is argued that they inculcate an 
awareness of social problems in their children. This critical outlook is 
reinforced by the nature of the family environment, which is egalitarian, 
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permissive, democratic and individuating. As the father holds the same 
kind of traditional democratic values as the mother the rebellious , 
student is regarded as attempting to ‘act out’ the political expectations 
his parents have instilled in him and not rejecting these expectations as 
adolescent theory would have us believe 11 At first sight this is a neat 
and apparently convincing explanation. But then one begins to question 
its preciseness when one remembers, as was mentioned earlier, that 
before the students took up their political cudgels the ‘permissive family 
environment’ idea was used to predict the arrival of the prize confor- 
mist. It appears to be sufficiently vague to have a decidedly chameleon 
quality about it well suited to the hindsight tradition. 

To return to the main theme of devaluation, there are larger issues 
at stake here than whether or not the permissive family is to some extent 
part and parcel of the origins of student radicalism. We do not princi- 
pally question that it may be, but point out that those putting forward 
this explanation generally succumb to the deterministic implications of 
their approach—largely by default. They fail to add the rider to the 
socialization argument that beliefs, once formed, have a life, validity and 
impact of their own-no matter what were the forces of socialization 
which made the emergence of the ideas possible. This omission thereby 
detracts from the significance of the student movement by exaggerating 
the role of socialization factors which supposedly fostered it out of all 
proportion to a full understanding of this phenomenon. 


ISSUES 


It is generally accepted that the student revolt in the United States is 
more issue-oriented than many of its European counterparts. This 
absence of any systematically developed ideology has led to a great deal 
of hopeful speculation that student radicalism is an essentially super- 
ficial movement, responding to immediate stimuli, which will peter out 
once the issue of the moment is either resolved or goes out of fashion. 

As with the other explanations, there is a strong element of truth in 
the issue argument which naturally exaggerates its credibility beyond 
its otherwise very restricted explanatory scope. Quite clearly, civil 
rights and Vietnam did act as highly successful emotional vehicles for 
the gathering of support for the student movement. But the question 
is, why? This is not an example of the sudden resurrection of the poli- 
tically dead from the grave of apathy as a consequence of vital interests 
being threatened—the more usual course of issue politics. Indeed, it is 
remarkably ‘other-directed’. So we need to ask whether the issues do 
not in fact represent the channelling of an underlying discontent with 
society into particular forms of political action. It would be as foolishly 
myopic and tragic to judge immediately the tip of the iceberg as the 
whole iceberg, as it would be to sum up the total of student discontent 
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in terms of the issues around which it most obviously manifests itself. 
Student action on civil rights and Vietnam could perhaps more usefully 
be investigated as expressive and symbolic of a more fundamental and 
broader questioning of the dominant American values. 


CONSPIRACY 


The idea that the Reds are on the move again, cynically exploiting 
and seducing American youth from the straight and narrow path of 
political decency and conformism, appears but rarely in the literature 
on student unrest. But since one of its main proponents is Seymour 
Martin Lipset, whose influence in the realm of political sociology is, 
for better or for worse, not inconsiderable, we should perhaps pay it 
more attention than its intrinsic merit warrants. 

The simple-minded version of the conspiracy thesis sees political 
unrest on the campus purely as the outcome of extremist agitation and 
administrative bungling.12 Lipset, however, provides us with a rather 
more elaborate presentation. The first step in this version is the estab- 
lishment of the idea that certain groups of students are in either a 
socially marginal or dislocated situation. The more insecure they are 
about their career and marriage, the more likely they are to forget that 
this insecurity ‘flows from an inherently ambiguous personal situation’ 
and ‘to blame it on society and the adult world’. The most insecure are 
creative intellectuals in the liberal arts—particularly graduate students. 
To exacerbate this marginal situation further there is the fact of social 
dislocation, of. living away from home. 

These are the initial and main requirements of the conspiracy thesis. 
Two other ingredients frequently introduced to spice the dish are the 
fear of the extremist elements in the ‘hanger-on’ communities which 
often surround universities,14 coupled with a pinch of adolescence 
theory. The net result is this: 


The need of a younger generation to.establish its independence cor- 
responds to the tactic of radical activist movements to seek recruits 
among those who are not well integrated in the institutional system. 
The fact that students constitute the group that is most available for 
radical social movements because of its social situation, discontents, 
and accessibility, is not lost on movements seeking support. Com- 
munist parties, particularly, have concentrated considerable resources 
on university campuses in the United States and other countries for 
precisely these reasons.15 


The notion of ‘exploitation of students’ gives the conspiracy thesis a 
considerable edge over the other explanations in terms of its capacity 
for devaluation of the student movement. For not only does it embody 
the customary concentration on factors other than the ideas of the 
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movement but it also suggests that the activist students are ripe for 
manipulation. In other words, they have no will of their own worth 
considering, but are simply pawns in the political game between free- 
dom and oppression. What is worse, they are being controlled by the 
wrong side. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND REMEDIES 


The solutions to the problems of the over-active student advanced by 
those who have examined him provide us with a further insight into 
the nature of the largely unconscious bias which has guided these 
investigations. But before we look at the remedies we need to have some 
idea of as to what is considered the norm aimed at with regard to 
student political activity on the campus. 

Few of the social scientists who have produced work on the student - 
rebellion make an explicit statement on this score. One would expect 
that the majority would at least tolerate the use of the campus as a 
base for external operations—provided the academic life of the uni- 
versity. was not interrupted. Some might go along with Somers when 
he writes approvingly: 


The campus clearly does not fitinto the traditional stereotype,16 there- 
fore, and this sentiment surely helps to characterize the new student 
of the 1960s, a political animal, who will not sit back and be treated 
as a harmless ‘post-adolescent’.1? 


But in contrast to this position there is the vocal minority which argues 
that politicization of the university is both undesirable and dangerous 
and flies in the face of all that the university traditionally stands for.18 
Thus we find Lipset writing that 


A high incidence of intense student political activity is in some sense 
an indication of the failure of the university as an academic com- 
munity, particularly since in most cases such activity involves a 
rejection of the intellectual leadership of the faculty, a denigration 
of scholarship to a more lowly status than that of politics within the 
university itself.19 


When this kind of assumption lies behind a piece of social research into 
student unrest, with its explicit lack of respect and dislike for the 
movement, one should not be too surprised if some of the solutions to the 
problems posed by this -unrest are little more than an exercise in 
authoritarian polemics. 

True to form, Lipset comes up with the suggestion a as part of the 
answer: 


The greater the pressure placed on the students to work hard in 
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order to retain their position in the university, the less they will 
participate in politics of any kind.2° 


In more subtle mood, he poses a solution founded on careful seduction 
as opposed to blatant pressure. The aim is to cultivate a frame of mind 
among students whereby they ‘are more likely to allow themselves to 
be assimilated into the corporate life of the university’ by ensuring that 
adequate resources are available in the form of faculty, libraries, 
laboratories, and financial support. This kind of remedy, focusing 
entirely on the university and designed to buy off the troublemakers, 
is the one which emerges, with varying degrees of patronage, through- 
out the literature. It is principally an escapist answer, well characterized 
by Draper as the ‘chuck em under the chin’, ‘warm bosom solution’ .?1 
Even though it may well be successful in the short term, employing 
what some might call the ‘repressive tolerance’, and others, ‘the swing 
` with the punch’ tactic, it nevertheless remains an example of skilful 
administrative manipulation rather than the proof of an explanation. 
It reflects the basic conviction of many working in this area that 
students are still children and therefore should be treated as such. ‘Thus 
Katz reassuringly argues that it only requires the appropriate response 
from the ‘adult world’ and most student rebelliousness will vanish and 
be replaced by ‘an almost touching desire for adult leadership’.?? It is 
difficult to see how an approach to student radicalism which is domi- 
nated by this kind of ‘parent-child’ ethos can either achieve objectivity 
or attribute any kind of real significance to the student behaviour it 
examines. It has, of necessity, to devalue. 


THE PROCESS OF DEVALUATION—AND AN ADDED 
PERSPECTIVE 

It has been argued that a crucial perspective is missing from existing 
analyses of student unrest. It has been suggested, moreover, that at 
least some of the explanatory frameworks directly reflect the patroniz- 
ing light in which students are regarded by some of the investigators. 
But we are still not yet at the source of the devaluation process. We 
have not yet clearly established precisely what is at fault in the general 
methodology employed by the social scientists involved apart from the 
more specific forms of bias they have exhibited. 

To do this it is necessary to argue briefly for a philosophical position 
concerning social science which may be familiar to the reader but 
which rarely finds expression in the research conducted into student 
unrest. A primary difficulty for the social scientist stems from the fact 
that human behaviour is meaningful to those engaged in it. As Runciman 
puts it: ; 

It would obviously be absurd to claim to have explained a sequence 

of social behaviour without having any idea of what it means to the 
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participants. This will apply, moreover, even if our observation of 
successive uniformities enables us to make verified predictions about 
the course of this behaviour.23 


A necessary element in any sociological explanation of human be- 
haviour, argues Runciman, is Weber’s concept of ‘understanding’ 
(Verstehen). Such an explanation, therefore, can never be complete if it 
relies simply on the positivistic procedure of ‘external’ confirmation. It 
has to be supplemented by a form of ‘internal’ comprehension, different 
in kind to the positivistic approach. Without this additional element 
in the explanation our understanding of a human event must almost 
inevitably be curtailed to the point where the event itself is denied 
anything approaching its full meaning. Yet this is the element which 
has been neglected throughout the student studies. Very little attempt 
has been made to ‘understand’ student action in Weber’s terms. This 
has led to the situation where we are now stranded in the murky realm 
of the socio-psychological antecedents of thought and behaviour and 
where, mainly by the process of omission, thought is denied its appro- 
priate due. 

But it would be a mistake to equate the process of omission entirely 
with the process of devaluation. It is not merely that the ideas of the 
student movement have been largely ignored, but that they have been 
implicitly labelled invalid by the supposed demonstration of how they 
were arrived at. The logical fault here is the failure to realize, or state 
plainly, that the source of a belief is irrelevant to its validity. Hence a 
student’s family background, for example, ought not to be taken into 
consideration when judging whether his criticisms of society are right 
or wrong. Unfortunately, the singleminded positivism of the research 
work conducted into student unrest has ensured that this is exactly 
what has happened. 

But providing an argument to show how the devaluation has occurred 
does not mean that we automatically provide a solution as well. For 
the purposes of a comprehensive explanation it is clearly not sufficient 
to concentrate exclusively on the ideas of the student movement. This 
is precisely the same kind of ‘selection of explanatory area’ error as that 
committed by the devaluers of student radicalism. 

In 1960, Keniston argued prophetically that ‘the accidents of an 
individual’s life are all too often used to “explain away” his present 
views, as if these could be nothing but a reflection of his own psychic 
conflicts’. He goes on to say that: 


To understand these [attitudes and stances] as social phenomena, we 
must trace the complicated interplay of cultural and historical forces 
which, by their influence on individual families and the other 
agencies of ‘socialization’, produce individuals who are unusually 
sensitized to special aspects of their environment.?4 
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It is this concept of ‘sensitization’ which, in the case of student revolt, 
offers one means of reconciling the importance of an individual’s socio- 
logical and psychological background with the significance of the 
beliefs he has about society. In other words, the social history of the 
politically active student has been such as to provide him with the 
opportunity of becoming aware of society’s problems and the awareness 
has provided the motivation for his political action. This approach 
ensures three things: first, the student is given the status of a political 
adult whose views are worth ‘understanding’ in the Weberian sense; 
second, at least some of the responsibility for student action can be seen 
as resting with the social injustices which, directly or indirectly, have 
inspired it; third, the fundamental irrelevance of the university-based 
remedies to student unrest is thrown into sharp contrast. As Draper 
puts it: 


Their discontent with the micro-society of the campus was an exten- 
sion of their disillusionment with the values of the macro-society 
outside. . . . But the social malaise was still there, and no ‘personal 
relations’ with professors would help.25 


To be more precise, what we are concerned with now is the interac- 
tion between an individual’s predispositions and his political environ- 
ment. By neglecting the environment, the explanations of student mili- 
tancy have given an essentially static picture of the processes behind it. 
The individual is accorded no free will and his judgments no validity. 
The environment is certainly not held responsible for his conduct but 
is provided with a decent coat of white-wash. With the concept of 
‘interaction’, there is the opportunity to argue that the rebellious 
student is responding to ‘the social malaise’ as he perceives it. Part of 
the reason for his being ‘protest-prone’, therefore, is that there is some- 
thing in the environment to protest about. Moreover, he is in a social 
situation where the pressures to ignore this malaise, to pretend that it 
does not exist so as to legitimise to oneself the process of self-advance- 
ment in society, are at a relatively low ebb. Therefore, ‘acting out’ 
radical beliefs presents fewer problems and incurs fewer sanctions than 
it would do in, say, the work situation outside the university. 

While offering a perspective in which student revolt may be ex- 
plained, it is hoped that this approach does not make the error of 
supplying a context in which student revolt may be explained away. 
It is unlikely that this revolt can be explained either simply in terms of 
its socio-psychological antecedents or purely in terms of perceived 
faults in the social and political structures. To preclude one of these 
aspects, as do existing explanations, is to make a value judgment of 
such proportions as must surely distort the conclusions deduced from 
them. 
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Martin E. Spencer* 


What is charisma? 


A number of writers, including Bendix (1968), Friedrich (1961), and 
Tucker (1968), have criticized Weber’s conception of charisma by 
pointing out that charisma, defined by Weber as a supernatural gift of 
the leader, is not possible in a ‘disenchanted’ world denuded of super- 
natural ideas. This observation has led to reflections on the significance 
of charisma in the modern world. 

The uncertainty over the contemporary significance of charisma is 
paralleled by a general confusion in the use of the term. Thus charisma 
has been used in at least three senses: 

1. In the classic Weberian sense of the supernatural endowment of 
the leader. The leader has a divine gift which he demonstrates to his 
followers by miracles, signs or proofs. The obedience of the disciples 
is contingent upon their belief in the powers of the leader and the 
latter may lose his ‘gift’, and with it his following (Weber, 1968, 
D 1114). 

2. Charisma is used by Weber and others to refer to a sacred or 
awe-filled property of groups, roles or objects. Thus Weber makes 
reference to the routinization of charisma and its institutionalization in 
offices (Amtscharisma); kinship groups (gentilcharisma) and blood 
lines (erbscharisma). Shils (1965) sees the charismatic property as 
widely diffused in society in corporate bodies and the stratification 
system. Nisbet, in likening Weber’s conception of charisma to Durk- 
heim’s conception of the sacred, observes that charisma can reside 
in: 


. .. rocks, trees, deserts, rivers, and seas to which charisma has been 
attached by its place in some momentous event in the life of a divine 
or deeply revered leader. (Nisbet, 1966, p. 252.) 


3- Charisma is used in the popular (and secular) sense to refer to the 
personal qualities of a leader. The leader is a ‘charismatic personality’ 
who attracts a following on the basis of his personal attributes, as 
opposed to a divine gift. Weber himself uses charisma in this sense in 
describing charismatic party leaders (see Weber, 1968, pp. 268, 1130-9). 


* Martin E. Spencer R. B.SC. M.A. PH.D. Associate Professor, State University 
College, Oneonta, New York 
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In this modern usage charisma is thus secularized as the extraordinary, 
but not supernatural, talents of the ‘magnetic’ political personality. 

The use of the term in this third sense has passed into the literature 
of popular political journalism, while the use of ‘charisma’ in all three 
senses persists in a highly confused state in the sociological literature 
where writers generally fail to specify which of the three usages they 
intend at a particular time. However, despite these confusions the use 
of the concept persists. This hardiness suggests that behind the various 
usages of the expression lies a significant social reality. The present 
discussion is concerned with: (a) clarifying the fundamental nature of 
‘charisma’, and (b) examining the particular nature of charisma as 
used in the first and third senses. We shall thus try to answer two 
questions: What is charisma? and, what makes the charismatic leader 
charismatic? 


SUPERNATURAL AND SECULAR CHARISMA 


As Shils and Nisbet have clearly implied, the essence of charisma is an 
attitude of awe. Underlying the three usages of the term described above 
is a common reverential posture towards persons or objects. The char- 
ismatic leader has a‘... shining face . . è and his presence inspires 
awe. The charisma of office endows its incumbent with the reverence 
due the role. The prestige of occupations involves to a smaller degree, 
but still within the same principle, measures of reverence paid to 
certain activities. It is in this sense, for example, entirely reasonable to 
talk of the charisma of the physician or the professor. In a like fashion, 
lineage groups, military units, churches, corporations, etc., may be 
said to partake of more or less charisma. Charisma can then be seen 
as existing in a continuum from its most highly crystallized form in the 
person of the charismatic leader to its most diffused form in the strati- 
fication system of society. We can think here of a dialectical relationship 
between the charismatic leader of Weber’s ideal type and the status 
order. The charismatic leader ‘breaks through’ the existing charismatic 
(status) order, introducing a new scheme of charismatic allocation, 
centred on his own person and based upon the revolutionary values 
he represents. The ‘routinization’ of charisma culminates in the 
institutionalization of the new charismatic order as a new status order. 
Given the essence of charisma as an ‘.. . attitude of awe... or a 
‘reverential posture’, the manifestations of charisma appear in two 
major historical forms: supernatural and secular charisma. 
Supernatural charisma is only possible in an age of belief where the 
attitude of awe is conceptualized in the belief system of a world popu- 
lated by devils, angels, spirits, demons, and gods. Charisma then 
becomes a ‘gift? or a ‘mana’ that flows into and out of persons and 
objects. These ideas run through Weber’s classical ideal type of char- 
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isma. In such a belief system magical or supernatural power is the 
source of awe: 


It is primarily, though not exclusively, these extraordinary powers 
that have been designated by such special terms as ‘mana’, ‘orenda’, 
and the Iranian ‘maga’ (the term from which our word ‘magic’ is 
derived). We shall henceforth employ the term ‘charisma’ for such 
extraordinary powers. (Weber, 1968, p. 400.) 


These extraordinary powers may be deposited in persons or objects: 


Where this appellation is fully merited, charisma is a gift that inheres 
in an object or person . . . (Weber, 1968, p. 400.) 


Where the ‘gift? adheres to the person we have the charismatic leader: 


The term ‘Charisma’ will be applied to a certain quality of an 
individual personality -by virtue of which he is considered extra- 
ordinary and treated as endowed with supernatural, superhuman, or 
at least specifically exceptional powers or qualities. These are such 
as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but are regarded as of 
divine origin or as exemplary, and on the basis of them the individual 
concerned is treated as a ‘leader’. (Weber, 1968, p. 241.) 


The gift may flow out of the leader: 


The holder may lose his charisma, he may feel ‘Forsaken by his 
God’, as Jesus did on the cross (cf. Ps. 22:1, Mat. 27:46, Mark 
15:34); it may appear to his followers that ‘his powers have left 
him’. (Weber, 1968, p. 1114.) . g 


The gift may become objectivated and transferable to other persons 
or objects: 


From a unique gift of grace charisma may be transformed into a 
quality that is either (a) transferable, or (b) personally acquirable, 
or (c) attached to the incumbent of an office or to an institutional 
structure regardless of the persons involved. (Weber, 1968, p. 1135.) 


Weber then informs us of how charisma can pass into offices or 
along blood lines to kinship groups. A striking instance of the objective, 
transferable character of charisma occurs in the event of the election of a 
successor. Weber here stresses that the election is not a manifestation 
of the will of the electorate, but is understood as the discovery of the 
charisma among the pretenders. 


It is not to be determined merely by majority vote, but is a question 
of arriving at the correct designation of the right person who is 
truly endowed with charisma. It is quite possible that the minority 
and not the majority should be right in such a case. Unanimity is 
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often required. It is obligatory to acknowledge a mistake and per- 
sistence in error is a serious offence. Making a wrong choice is a 
genuine wrong requiring expiation. Originally it was a magical 
offence. (Weber, 1968, p. 247.) 


From this the image of supernatural charisma becomes clear: an 
attitude of awe directed at persons or objects and conceptualized as a 
magical essence or divine gift that can be acquired, lost objectivated, 
and transferred. 

Secular Charisma. In the case of secular charisma the attitude of awe 
directed at persons or objects also exists, but it is no longer wrapped in 
the conceptual package of supernatural belief. How then does this 
attitude develop? We shall here side-step the question of the secular 
charisma of objects, except to note in passing that one aspect of this 
relates to the stratification order (as noted above) and that another 
concerns the hallowing of practices and objects by tradition—e.g. 
norms of long-standing, and enduring political objects such as constitu- 
tions and collegial bodies. Our major focus shall therefore be on the 
secular charisma of persons—which then becomes the second question 
of our inquiry: What makes charismatic leaders charismatic? In the 
case of supernatural charisma we have seen that the root of the leader’s 
power is the conviction of his followers that he possesses the divine 
gift—but what of the secular charismatic leader? Before passing on to 
this question we summarize our findings to this point in the following 
table. 


The varieties of charisma 





Repositories of charisma 








Persons Objects? 
Super- The divinely inspired Sacred law, charisma of office 
natural leader—the possessor charismatic kinship groups, 
charisma of magical power occupational groups, and 
blood lines 
Secular The ‘magnetic’ political The charisma of status systems, 
charisma personality or captain customs, political institutions 
of industry hallowed by tradition—e.g., 


constitutions, collegial bodies, 
political parties 





THE CHARISMA OF SECULAR LEADERS 


Since the discovery of the inadequacy of the classical Weberian formu- 
lation of charisma a number of writers have attempted to deal with 
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the phenomenon of secular charisma (although they have not called it 
that) and two as yet vaguely sketched lines of analysis have emerged— 
the Psychological and the Sociological. Friedland (1964) has con- 
ceptualized this most clearly in calling for a sociological analysis and 
simultaneously asking for empirical psychological studies of the attri- 
butes of charismatic leaders. Tucker (1968) has also called attention 
to the psychological aspect of charisma in speculating on the role of 
self-confidence and will in making the charismatic leader charismatic. 
Friedland, Tucker and Apter (1968) have all stressed the sociological 
aspect of charisma by calling attention to the situation that prepares 
the soil for the emergence of the charismatic leader. 

We shall eschew this sharp distinction between the psychological 
and sociological aspects of the phenomenon. We shall take our major 
cue from Shils (1965) in seeing the source of secular charisma in the 
manifestations of power and order. In essence, supernatural charisma 
arises where the bearer of charisma persuades his followers that he 
possesses power of supernatural origins. The secular charismatic leader 
acquires his following by demonstrating his powers in a quite different 
fashion, but at the root of both varieties of charisma is the phenomenon 
of power and the world-ordering capacity that it implies. The secular 
charismatic leader, in becoming a leader exhibits mastery or representa- 
tion, or both. 


MASTERY AND ORDER 


The secular charismatic leader is in varying degrees the master of 
events—one who orders the future. The various types of leadership 
illustrate different aspects of mastery—e.g., the sage, the general, the 
prince and the revolutionary leader. 

The sage has the power to create order from chaos in the concep- 
tualization of the world. The charisma of a Newton or an Einstein, a 
Marx, or a Freud, is of this species. In a disenchanted, industrialized 
and bureaucratic world, the sage does not work with the personal 
revelation of the prophet, but his charisma is essentially of the same 
character. He resolves the existential chaos of reality. He structures a 
cosmos. He provides guides for action and a promise for the future. On 
_ agreatly reduced level, the charisma of the popular professor or political 

. journalist partakes of the same ordering character. The mass of men, 
incapable of achieving order for themselves, are awed by the demon- 
strated capacity of a great mind to make sense of an incomprehensible 
reality. The man who can do such things acquires a nimbus of the 
sacred. 

The charisma of the general is, quite simply, success in battle. In an 
age of belief his followers may attribute this success to the possession 
of magical powers. In a secular age the belief in the charisma of the 
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general is the belief in his mastery of military skills as evidenced by his 
performance. The charisma of the general is thus most vulnerable to 
the vicissitudes of events. His charisma vanishes in defeat. We can also 
see that the general is the plaything of fortune in that he must wait for 
a time of conflict before he can acquire charisma. A general may 
acquire a reputation for strategic skills among a small circle of his 
colleagues in time of peace, but he cannot become charismatic until 
war gives him the opportunity to demonstrate mastery over events. 

The prince is the incumbent of a role that grants political authority, 
i.e., the king, president, chief, mayor, or emperor. The position of the 
prince differs importantly from that of the sage and the general in 
that his mastery and order-bringing capacities must be demonstrated 
in the field of everyday events. The prince is responsible for the on- 
going welfare of the city, the state, the community. If there is drought, 
famine, depression, earthquakes, disease or civil disorder, the blame is 
fixed upon the prince. The prince thus acquires charisma by his demon- 
stration of his mastery of such events: he must actually master events 
or seem to master them. For example, it is questionable as to whether 
or not the policies of Franklin Roosevelt actually lifted the United 
States out of the torpor of depression, but the whirlwind of activity 
that accompanied his entry into office engendered the conviction that 
he was mastering events rather than reacting to them as did his pre- 
decessor. If the prince fails to ‘order fate’ he and his government may 
lose charisma and perish. These remarks will be qualified somewhat by 
the discussion of the charisma-bringing properties of ‘representation’, 
below. 

The revolutionary leader also faces unique problems in the acquisi- 
tion of charisma. As a revolutionary struggling against a crumbling, 
but still established order, his ability to master events is limited. History 
is replete with examples of revolutionary leaders who suffer defeat upon 
defeat, and who keep their forces intact, and indeed add to them.? 
How do such leaders generate and maintain charisma in the face of 
this apparent violation of the essential principle of ‘mastery’ ? 

The answer is that the revolutionary leader orders the future. He 
generates charisma not by winning battles, settling strikes, ending 
depressions or feeding the poor, but by convincing his followers that 
his vision of the future will come to pass. His charismatic skills are therefore 
of an entirely different order. He need not be a great general or a great 
administrator—he relies upon the force of his will and the persuasive 
power of his arguments. He is constantly generating and sustaining a 
revolutionary reality for his followers by his writings and speeches. It 
is his own unshakable conviction in that reality, his ‘iron will’, his 
demonic energy and the power of his intelligence that envelops his 
followers in a world-to-be of his own creation. His charisma thus flows 
from his mastery of the revolutionary dream that he constantly vitalizes for 
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those around him. The will and faith of the others may falter, but they 
return again and again to the inexhaustible fountain of the leader’s 
vision 3 

The element of order-bringing mastery flows clearly through these 
varied examples of charisma. In each case the type of order requires 
special charisma-producing skills. The charisma of the sage derives 
from the power of his intellect; the charisma of the general derives 
from his strategic insight and his willingness to take calculated risks; 
the charisma of the prince flows from his administrative skills and his 
ability to manipulate his image and the charisma-of the revolutionary 
leader is a product of his unshakable vision and his persuasive powers. 
Charisma thus requires a variety of specific skills to be applied to 
specific circumstances. For this reason it would be idle to seek a con- 
sistent nucleus of psychological traits that confer charisma. 


REPRESENTATION 


Charisma through mastery brings order: charisma through representa- 
tion brings satisfying order. In this second major dimension of charisma 
the leader structures a universe of values for his followers that satisfies 
deep-felt needs. In the case of mastery the sentiments of the followers 
towards the leader are characterized by awe: in representation these 
sentiments run in the direction of enthusiasm. The styles of charismatic 
representation can be ordered into typological points along a 
continuum. 

The Innovator. Weber, in emphasizing the revolutionary character of 
charisma, deals with an extreme form of representation in which the 
leader brings forth new values in the classic form: ‘It is written thus 

. but I say unto you . . 7 However, a cautionary note is in order here. 

‘Weber implies that the charismatic revolutionary imposes his values 
upon his followers, thus suggesting that these values bear no intrinsic 
relation to their needs. It is made to seem as if the charisma of the leader 
enables him to arbitrarily bring forth new values. We suggest that this 
is not entirely accurate: the leader in part earns his charisma because 
of the responsiveness of his followers to his ideas. The function of the 
charismatic leader here is to create values that answer the needs of the 
diffuse tensions of his agitated following. The great religious leader . 
brings the promise of hope, redemption, salvation, or nirvana. The 
charismatic nationalist creates an identity for his people. The charis- 
matic revolutionary structures a world in which the ‘First shall be the 
last . . . and the last shall be the first’. The charismatic innovator there- 
fore does not strike the canvas of history with the force of his individual- 
ity, but deftly reaches into the historical situation to create a value 
order that is ripe for the time. The ‘Hero in History’ is the ‘midwife’ 
rather than the creator.4 
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The Articulator. The charismatic articulator says what people wish to 
hear, but do not know how to say themselves. This figure is familiar in 
the setting of contemporary politics—e.g., Goldwater, Agnew, George 
Wallace, Ronald Reagan and Enoch Powell. Such men seize upon 
diffuse, and intense, but unarticulated sentiments, and by giving them 
voice acquire a charismatic following. The articulator is closer to the 
values he represents and therefore does not seem to create them. The 
sentiments that he inspires are typically those of enthusiasm rather than 
awe—the articulator may be more of a beloved than a respected figure. 

The Symbolizer. The charismatic symbolizer bears the most passive 
relationship to the values he represents: he neither breathes life into 
them, nor phrases them—he merely ‘stands for’ them. The symbolizer 
need therefore be nothing more than the perfect exemplar of the group 
type. The general who looks ‘every inch’ the general, and who enjoys 
a reputation for physical courage, carousing and womanizing, thus 
symbolizes the military values and may reap a charismatic harvest 
thereby. The hereditary king may acquire a personal charisma by 
incarnating in his person the ideals of his countrymen. The professor 
may generate a charisma in an epoch of generation gaps by adopting 
the symbols of grooming and dress of his students and by displaying a 
style of ‘radical chic’ that corresponds to the anti-authoritarian ideals 
of bus students. 

The last point touches upon the creative use of symbols. The symbol- 
izer need not be passive, but may manipulate symbols to appeal to the 
values of his following.5 This situation is commonplace in modern 
‘mass society’, in which many diverse groups are incorporated in a 
single social order. The politician and the prince thus face a situation 
in which no single ideal type image incarnaies the ideals of all groups 
in society. The leader may therefore be reduced to ‘touching all the 
bases’—he attends dinners, appears on ceremonial occasions, is photo- 
graphed with group leaders, marches in parades, and brandishes some 
phrases in the ethnic language. 

The problem of the modern leader can be understood in greater 
depth by considering the general relationship between charismatic 
representation and the group that is being led. Charisma always in- 
volves a relationship between the group and the leader, which is why 
we have refused to consider charisma as either a sociological or a 
psychological phenomenon. 

In the case of the charismatic innovator, particularly the creator of 
a religion, the followers may most resemble an unformed mass. The 
charismatic leader may create a group from such a mass, whose 
principal shared attribute is their anxiety, rootlessness and discontent. 
The leader here brings forth (although not arbitrarily) a universe of 
values that creates the group. He is thus simultaneously an articulator 
and himself the primary symbol of the existence of the group. 
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The demagogue, or the leader of a social movement, is in a different 
situation. By articulating sentiments that are circulating among certain 
groups he is borne aloft on a wave of enthusiasm. He in effect develops 
a latent group that has craved expression. He faces unique problems, 
however, because he must continue to articulate if he is to maintain his 
leadership. However, his followers are not a stable group, but a rapidly 
moving stream. Every change of events produces a differential 
response in sections of his following and he must solve the problem of 
probing the deepest common layer of sentiments that can hold his 
following together. Leaders of this type—pure charismatic articulators 
—are doomed to perish because of the natural dynamics of their 
situation. The charismatic articulator either moves on to become a 
prince, a revolutionary leader, or he fails. 

The situation of the modern prince with respect to charismatic 
representation is linked to these dynamics. The modern industrial state 
is pluralistic in at least a class sense, and frequently in religious, ethnic 
and generational senses as well. In such a setting values are in flux, 
social movements rise and fall and value-laden symbols are rapidly 
created and destroyed. The modern prince looks out over a field of 
waving banners and marching throngs—rebellious youths, aspiring 
minorities, contentious workers, regional and religious animosities, etc. 
How is the prince to represent such a nation and thus to draw charis- 
matic enthusiasm to his authority of office? Obviously we can give no 
sure answer except to suggest that he must move gingerly through this 
rapidly fluxing sea of symbols. He must be able to judge their potency, 
to seize the underlying themes that unite several, to know when to 
embrace which ones and when to sharply reject so as to create the 
broadest possible unity of representation. 

The quintessence of charisma through representation is achieved by 
the artist who either creates symbols or an aesthetic vision of value- 
filled order. He does not master a world that zs, but brings into existence 
one of many potential value-orders. The artist may range the con- 
tinuum from innovator to symbolizer. At the one extreme is the artist 
who ‘breaks through’ into totally new aesthetic possibilities—the 
painter or the composer who transcends the classical forms of his time, 
. or the writer-philosopher who projects a vision of a new order. At the 
other extreme is the artist as symbolizer who provides an aesthetic 
embellishment for the existing value order, e.g., the painter or musician 
who turns his muse to the service of the Church or the State. 


MASTERY WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 


Although mastery and representation are both related to order, they are 
distinctive and independent dimensions of charisma. The nature of order 
is unique in each case and the quality of the charismatic sentiments 
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differ. Charismatic mastery inspires awe; charismatic representation 
inspires enthusiasm—and love. The independence and special character 
of these varieties of charisma is made clear when the one appears 
without the other. 

It is thus possible for a leader to achieve mastery without representa- 
tion. The prototype of such a leader might be the war leader or general 
who is recognized as being formidable at his craft, but nothing more. 
Among the forms of supernatural charisma was that of the charismatic 
warrior who persuaded his fellows that he had received an infusion of 
magical power that would guarantee success on a raiding expedition. 
The captain of mercenaries might also be of such a type. Among the 
Greeks a Spartan mercenary leader might be held to possess charismatic 
gifts, but would be respected rather than loved for them.® In modern 
armies men may follow a commander held to be capable, but not 
regarded as an ‘attractive’ personality. The pirate or gangster leader 
may also follow such a pattern. He is feared, held in awe, and he rules 
through the obedience that these sentiments generate, but there may 
be no love or enthusiasm lost between himself and his men. 

Charisma of this type is quite common in the professions. We find, 
for example, the charisma of the medical expert. His mastery of his 
field commands our respect, but he may easily be a gruff, cold and 
distant person. The charismatic lawyer may be a demon of intelligence, 
but singularly unattractive as a person: he nonetheless enjoys a charis- 
matic reputation among his colleagues and clients. The knowledgeable 
professor may also enjoy one, but not the other species of charisma. He 
is held in awe by his students for his mastery of his field and the power 
of his mind, but he may be at the same time feared and disliked. 

Charismatic mastery alone is perhaps rarer in the field of politics, 
but is feasible at high bureaucratic levels where the leader is not subject 
to the passions of the electorate. Thus cabinet officials and department 
heads may enjoy the charisma of mastery and nothing more—e.g., a 
Robert McNamara. Even in electoral politics, however, charismatic 
mastery alone may go a long way—a critical segment of the electorate 
may decide to go along with a candidate provided they are persuaded 
of his executive ability, even though they are not brought to a white 
heat by his candidacy. It may be surmised that many who voted for 
Richard Nixon in 1968 did so with the vague conviction that he was 
solid, experienced and competent—if not particularly exciting. 


REPRESENTATION WITHOUT MASTERY 


Representation without mastery is on the other hand quite common at 
the highest levels of politics. Here we may find the ‘Symbolic Leader’ in 
the true sense?—the prototype of which would be the King who reigns 
but does not rule. The Japanese Emperor and the contemporary 
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English Crown are examples of such symbolic leaders who possess 
representation but not mastery. In such cases the leader ‘stands for’ the 
nation—he is its living embodiment and as such is the quintessence of 
representation. The sentiments that attend such leaders are a mixture 
of awe and enthusiasm: awe deriving from the centrality of the leader 
as the living pole of the political order and enthusiasm because he 
symbolizes in his person the fundamental ideals of the order. 

Symbolic leaders of an entirely different species arise in the rough- 
and-tumble of everyday politics. Typically, a legislator, or journalist, 
or public functionary, may promulgate statements that articulate 
passionate but diffuse sentiments of segments of the populace. Thus a 
Goldwater, a Powell, an Agnew, or a Wallace appear, who as charis- 
matic articulators become a focus of enthusiasm. Such men, however, 
are not in a position where they have to demonstrate mastery. They 
may project the impression of mastery, but this is not essential to their 
charisma, the essence of which is the value articulation of their state- 
ments. Leaders of this type, as we have argued above, are likely to rise 
and fall with the flow of diffuse political sentiments. 

Still a third type of representation without mastery is the political 
executive who by virtue of his personal style or the special history of 
his office becomes a symbolic leader. The special advantages of such a 
situation is illustrated by the career of Nasser. The Egyptian chief 
survived many failures of mastery which would have destroyed another 
leader, had Nasser not become the symbol of Arab nationalism. 
Nasser, it will be recalled, had miscarried adventures in Yemen and the 
union with Syria and had suffered military defeats by Israel in 1956 
and 1967. In particular, on the last occasion the Egyptian military 
apparatus was crushed flat, and yet the crowds of Cairo still called for 
Nasser! Nasser! Here was no charismatic mastery, but the charisma of 
representation. It may be argued that the charisma of President 
Eisenhower was also based on representation devoid of mastery. The 
public image of the late President was that of a benign figure ‘above 
politics’, who incarnated the virtues of nineteenth-century America. 
By the end of his term in office the reputation for mastery of the erst- 
while war leader had given way to the semi-comic fumbling of a grand- 
father—but the charismatic attraction apparently remained substan- 
tially intact. 

The above reflections lead us to the conclusion that charisma is 
neither psychological nor sociological. Charisma is an affectual relation- 
ship between the leader and his followers: the one pole of this affect is 
awe, the other is enthusiasm. The search for the locus of charisma in the 
person (the psychological view) or the situation (the sociological view), 
are two aspects of the same phenomenon—the factors that enable the 
leader to demonstrate mastery or representation. In certain cases per- 
sonal attributes of the leader account for his reputation for master— 
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he is clever, self-confident, persuasive, eloquent, etc. Such gifts may 
enable the general to forge victories, the politician to articulate senti- 
ments, the revolutionary leader to generate conviction in his revolu- 
tionary vision. On the other hand the situation prepares the soil for 
charismatic sentiments by developing tensions and anxieties that find 
release and assuagement in the relationship with the leader. Even pure 
chance may create charisma—e.g., the general who merits an un- 
earned reputation for mastery by virtue of a succession of fortuitous 
victories. Charisma is thus not the property of the person or the situa- 
tion: the person may possess gifts, the situation may generate tensions— 
the charisma itself is the Azstorical product of the interaction between the 
two. The leader therefore never loses charisma (although in the super- 
natural formulation his followers believe this to be possible) because 
he never possessed it in the first place. The “loss” of charisma is the 
inability of the leader to continue to demonstrate mastery or 
representation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We considered certain critiques of Weber’s concept of charisma which 
questioned the applicability of supernatural charisma in a secular age. 
We observed that the term ‘charisma’ was used in three divergent 
senses: (a) the supernatural ‘gift’ of the leader, (b) charisma as a sacred 
or revered essence deposited in objects or persons, (el charisma as the 
attractiveness of a personality. 

We located the essence of charisma in an attitude of awe or reverence 
directed towards persons or objects. Historically, charisma has assumed 
two major forms: the supernatural conception of charisma as a ‘gift’ or 
‘mana’; the secular conception of charisma as powerful sentiments 
lodged in persons or social objects (norms, laws, offices, constitutions). 

We then turned to the question of ‘What makes the charismatic 
leader charismatic? and answered this in terms of ‘mastery’ and 
‘representation’. Through mastery of fate and the demonstration of 
world-ordering capacities the leader inspires reverence and awe. 
Through representation the leader expresses or incorporates the ideals 
of his followers, thereby generating enthusiasm. Charisma was there- 
fore regarded as neither psychological nor sociological; neither the 
property or a person nor of a situation. Personal skills and situational 
tensions might facilitate the development of charisma but the charisma 
itself is an affectual relationship between leader and followers develop- 
ing as the historical product of the interaction between person and 
situation. 

The answer to the oft-repeated question: ‘How shall we recognize 
when a leader is charismatic?’, is therefore simply: Find the leader 
towards whom these sentiments (awe and enthusiasm) are directed. 
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Notes 


1. The difference between the super- 
natural and secular charisma of social 
‘objects’ can be made clear by reference 
to the difference between sacred and 
customary law. In both cases the laws 
are regarded with awe, reverence and 
respect, but in the case of sacred law 
these attitudes are conceptualized as 
attaching to divine revelation, the edicts 
of spirits, etc. In the matter of customary 
law the reverential effect derives merely 
from long usage, without any necessary 
imputation of magical or religious 
sanction. 

2. Examples of such leaders include 
Hitler, Mao, Castro and Lenin, all of 
whom experienced serious setbacks on 
the road to power. The expression: 
‘Prison is the ante-chamber of Prime 
Ministers’ in referring to the often 
observed tempering function of prison 
experience in the life of the revolution- 
ary, emphasizes the fact of defeat as a 
normal aspect of this life. 

3. The influence of Hitler on those 
around him was of precisely this nature. 
The Fuehrer was again and again able 
to cloak his subordinates in a hypnotic 
spell that convinced them of the accuracy 


of his vision. The influence of Hitler on 
men such as Keitel, Speer and Goebbels 
is striking evidence of such revolutionary 
mastery. In particular, the ability of 
Hitler to maintain his authority up until 
the last moment when the Third Reich 
was reduced to a few rubble-strewn 
acres in Berlin is the most eloquent 
testimony to his powers. Consider this 
passage from Bullock’s biography: 


Yet to those in daily contact with him 
the sorcerer’s magic was not yet ex- 
hausted. In March 1945, Forster, the 
Gauleiter of Danzig, came to Berlin 
determined to make Hitler realize the 
desperate situation of his city. This 
time, he told the secretaries, they 
could count on him to tell the brutal 
truth. But when Forster came out of 
his interview he was a changed man. 


The Fuehrer has promised me new 
divisions for Danzig [he declared]. 
I was not at all clear where he 
would find them, but he has ex- 
plained to me that he means to save 
Danzig and that there is no further 
room for doubt. 


Sustained by these promises, Forster 
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returned to continue the fight. (Bul- 

lock, 1958, p. 395:) 

4. The source of this disagreement is 
Weber’s focus on supernatural charisma. 
Here, the dimension of charisma con- 
ceptualized is mastery. The followers obey 
the charismatic leader because of their 
belief in his supernatural power. The 
affectual roots of this obedience are awe 
and fear—and where such supernatural 
charisma of mastery exists in a pure form 
the interests and values of the followers 
are a matter of indifference: 


No prophet has ever regarded his 
quality as dependent on the attitude 
of the masses toward him. (Weber, 
1968, p. 242.) 
We question whether charisma of this 
pure type could ever produce value- 
transforming religious and social move- 
ments—or whether—where such charis- 
matic movements occur there is not 
necessarily an affectual response of 
enthusiasm as well as awe. If such is the 
case, then the conception of the charis- 
matic leader as the ‘Hero-Innovator’ 
must be modified. 

5. Warner et al., in their study of 
Yankee City, give a delightful and 
sensitive account of the creative use of 
symbols by ‘Biggy Muldoon, the ‘‘Yan- 
kee City Bad Boy” ’. The hero of the 
tale deftly weaves a symbolic drama 
using the symbolic materials of trees, 
houses and chamber pots, representing 
the old aristocracy of Yankee City. In 
so doing, Muldoon, himself the incarna- 
tion of the Yankee City proletarian, 
becomes, for the moment, the charis- 
matic representative of his group. (See 
Warner et al., 1963, pp. 206-40). 

6. E.g., Xenophon’s account of the 
Spartan leader Clearchos: 


So war was his passion and he seemed 
a true soldier, because he loved perils; 
ready to lead against the enemy by 
day or by night, and he kept his head 
in danger, as those with him agreed 
one and all in every place. He had 
also the repute of a true leader, as far 
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as was possible for a man of his char- 
acter. He was able to think out ways 
to get provisions for his forces, and 
then to get them; and he was able to 
fix firmly in their minds that Clearchos 
must be obeyed. This he did by being 
severe: he was grim to look at and 
harsh in voice, he punished heavily 
and sometimes in anger, so that now 
and again he was sorry for it. And he 
punished on principle, for he thought 
an unpunished army was good for 
nothing; indeed he used to say that a 
soldier ought to fear his commander 
more than the enemy, if he was to 
keep guard, or keep his hands off 
friends, or attack the enemy without 
excuses. In danger, however, the 
soldiers wished absolutely to obey him 
and chose no other: at such times his 
grimness appeared brightness, they 
said, his severity seemed strength 
against the enemy, so that they 
thought it salvation rather than sever- 
ity. But when the danger was past, 
many left him if there was an oppor- 
tunity to pass over to other com- 
manders; for he had no charm, and 
he was always severe and cruel, so the 
soldiers felt towards him as boys 
towards a schoolmaster. Indeed, he 
never found any to follow him for 
affection and friendship; but those 
who were put under his charge by 
some authority, or through need or 
some other constraint, he found com- 
pletely obedient. But when they 
began to succeed in conquering an 
enemy under him, his men had 
strong motives to make them useful; 
for one thing they felt confident of 
victory, and for another they feared 
punishment from him, which made 

them obedient. (Xenophon, 1964, 

PP. 54-5-) 

4. We refer to Klapp’s use of this 
expression (‘Symbolic Leaders: Public 
Drama and Public Men’). For the most 
part, Klapp is discussing Public Figures— 
e.g., movie stars, rather than leaders. 
See Klapp, 1964. 
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Sociological theory and the sociology of 
literature 


The publication of Mr Segals paper (‘Portnoy’s Complaint and the 
Sociology of Literature’)! raises a number of important issues in the 
sociology of literature. We do not wish to condemn his approach out- 
right, as he goes some way to clarifying the issues we wish to discuss 
in more depth; we would, however, suggest that a genuine sociology of 
literature cannot be concerned, as Mr Segal is, simply with the words 
on the page. 

Segal quite rightly suggests that any sociology of literature should 
not be confined to what are regarded as great works by the literary 
critics. He rightly points out that this can be a barrier to the sociology 
of literature, and that ‘it is quite often the case that a coherent world- 
view is presented by what are generally regarded as second-rate or 
downright bad writers’. However, irrespective of the quality that liter- 
ary critics ascribe to works of literature, the problem-area which Segal 
suggests is scarcely to be seen as an important contribution to socio- 
logical theory. Segal puts the question, ‘What distinctive contribution 
to the understanding of a piece of literature does the sociologist have 
to offer?’ Surely this is a question that a person concerning himself 
with literary studies might want to ask, but it is scarcely a problem- 
area which will help us in the construction of sociological theory. This 
approach, deriving from Goldmann, we propose to distinguish as 
‘literary sociology’. A further approach, which Segal puts to one side, 
is that of ‘sociology through literature’, as suggested from the title of 
Coser’s work 3 The latter approach also has limited utility; it can, as 
Coser suggests, be used as a teaching device in sociology, or it can be 
more fruitful in certain kinds of sociological activity. We might con- 
sider formal sociology in particular, such as the many valuable illus- 
trations of everyday situations documented in literature, works which 
Goffman draws on to great benefit. We might also consider the sociology 
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of language in this connection, such as Friedrich’s discussion of Russian 
second-person pronoun usage, based entirely on evidence drawn from 
literary sources. 

We would none the less suggest that the sociology of literature as such 
must be approached with care, as there are probably more blind alleys 
in this field than in most other fields of sociology. We should like to 
consider some of the reasons why this is so. After all, the various sub- 
divisions of sociology are largely divisions of convenience, and there 
seems no reason in principle why the sociology of literature should not 
be one of these; yet so far the subject-does not seem to have got off 
the ground enough either to draw from or contribute to the general 
body of sociological theory. This is what one would expect from any 
such subdivision; as Worsley puts it: 


Although each domain does develop its own special body of theory, 
it always draws upon the general theory of sociology. In its turn, it 
contributes to general theory, so that industrial sociologists may 
learn a great deal from theoretically-oriented (as against merely 
descriptive) studies of schools, and a sociologist studying religion 
may profit greatly from reading studies of child-rearing.* 


Taking this notion of the expectations of any subdivision of sociology, 
a view which we should imagine would obtain assent from the general 
body of sociologists, we might well have cause for misgivings in the 
case of ‘the sociology of literature’ for having, on the whole, failed to 
deliver the goods. The problem appears to be broadly that of analytical 
vagueness, which appears in three main aspects in the published 
material on the subject. These three areas of vagueness we shall call 
‘rigid empiricism’, ‘literary sociology’ (by analogy with the ‘religious 
sociology’ particularly practised in Catholic countries), and the 
‘evaluative fallacy’. 

Rigid empiricism is the least troublesome of the three; if adequate 
theories were available it would simply not exist. One thinks of all the 
potentially useful surveys of, for example, readership, publishers’ 
evaluation of new literary works, and literacy itself (not always written 
by sociologists, it should in fairness be said); these, while for the most 
part meticulously executed, somehow seem inadequate through a lack 
of theoretical base at best, or futile and dead-end at worst. None the 
less, some of this work could be of considerable use if a theoretical 
sociology of literature were developed, but we do not find this develop- 
ment, largely, we suspect, because of the other areas of vagueness 
which we now go on to discuss. 

‘Literary sociology’ is probably as much conducive to general obfus- 
cation as is the ‘Evaluative Fallacy’ to which it is linked. Much of what 
is published and taught as the sociology of literature comes under the 
heading of ‘literary sociology’; it would be better regarded as literary 
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criticism imbued with a knowledge of some general, broad ‘socio- 
logical’ Weltanschauung, especially Marxism. This sometimes appears 
in a superficial form as in the introduction to Kettle’s Introduction to the 
English Novelë or in a very thorough and sophisticated form as, for 
instance, in Lukacs’ The Historical Novel.6 Some lesser-known works 
written in the United States have also used a functionalist perspective.? 
The results of this kind of activity are far from helpful to the serious 
student. The most sophisticated works usually investigate a number of 
specific titles, mainly fiction works (or as in the case of Goldmann, 
philosophical thought too). The ‘sociological’ theory in terms of 
which this investigation is undertaken is so vague and general as to be 
unsociological. It is also used as an ‘alpha and omega’ explanation and 
the resulting findings are in a rudimentary sonata form, with the 
theme, stated at the beginning, embellished with empirical evidence 
in the middle, and restated with greater emphasis at the conclusion. 
Except to heighten the general reader’s personal understanding and 
thus intellectual satisfaction in specific, possibly difficult fiction works— 
the task which we assume the literary critic assumes to be his contribu- 
tion to the totality of academic endeavour—by presenting them in the 
context of a new and different set of ideas, it is difficult to see what 
contribution is made by work of this sort. Whatevér contribution to 
intellectual life is made, it is not sociological theory which benefits. 

Certainly fiction works considered in this way are at the same time 
both very tractable and very intractable material. Fiction stands in a 
curiously oblique relationship to the ideology of any particular group 
in any time and place. Fiction, including poetry and drama, appar- 
ently has little effect on action as such, as both I. A. Richards and 
S. O. Lesser have pointed out.® At the level of the individual person- 
ality, both these writers show that fiction ‘enjoyed’ by the individual is 
usually fiction which leads him to do nothing at all. What is true at the 
level of the personality system is likely to be even more the case when 
collective action is considered. However, perhaps a more fruitful field 
of investigation to the social scientist is to investigate the relationship of 
the ideological component in fiction works (for it is certainly there) to 
other ideologies current in any particular society; but this investigation: 
is itself liable to be dangerously afflicted by the ‘Evaluative Fallacy’ 
to which we shall return later. 

Another rich source of intellectual blind alleys in literary sociology 
is the practice, rightly condemned by Goldmann,’ of using individual 
‘great thinkers’, ‘great artists’ and the like for any given historical 
period as star informants (often sole informants) in one’s empirical 
research. This results in what amount to complete rewritings, some- 
times translations into ‘sociologese’, of various fiction works: quite 
rightly making artists and critics, the ‘professionals’ in this case, react 
sharply and venomously. This practice can only give a sociologist the 
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beginning of his work, in that great thinkers and artists only ever 
present an actor’s definition of the situation and, if they do themselves 
provide the sociologist as fiction reader with sociological insights, it 
is his sociological training which enables him to use the insights, not 
the insights which train him to be a sociologist. ‘Life’ and ‘art’ are 
connected (obviously, or we should not enjoy art for we should not 
understand it), but we should not fall into the trap of believing that 
‘life’ is in ‘art’. Just because all sociologists and most fiction writers 
concern themselves with social interaction, it does not mean to say 
that sociologists and fiction writers are both pursuing the same activity. 
Moreover, to a serious sociologist, an artist, however perceptive he 
may be qua artist, is and should only be an informant, to be treated 
as an equal of flesh and blood informants. This may seem obvious 
enough, yet there is a curious tendency to overlook this fact. We would 
suggest that by virtue of his own high evaluation of certain fiction 
works and of the work of literary critics, the sociologist of literature 
has a tendency to give undue sociological weight to, firstly, the view 
of ‘life’ as portrayed in art, and, secondly, to the views of literary 
critics. This tendency we propose to term the ‘Evaluative Fallacy’. 

In discussing the ‘Evaluative Fallacy’ in this way we would stress 
that this is not a direct criticism of Segal in that he explicitly repudiates 
the notion that only ‘good art’ is worthy of sociological attention. We 
would suggest rather that this seemingly obvious statement is regret- 
tably neglected among sociologists of literature generally, and that the 
reasons for this neglect are worthy of further consideration. Why should 
anyone feel the need to be on the defensive in using ‘what are generally 
regarded as second-rate or downright bad writers’? Perhaps it is the 
case that, as Segal puts it, ‘following the literary critics, the sociologist 
would tend to neglect such authors’. But why on earth should the 
sociologist follow literary critics’ advice as to how to do his sociology 
for him? There seems no a priori ground to suppose that the acior’s 
definition of the situation is necessarily better put by those authors who 
have received critical acclaim. 

The sociologist of literature is at liberty to ‘abridge’ whatever he 
finds of scientific use in the existing body of literary critical work. 
This is a method which Devons and Gluckman advise the anthro- 
pologist (in the case in point) to adopt: 


Conclusions by other scientists have to be summarised, and often 
simplified, and we propose therefore to call this procedure by the 
distinctive term, abridgement.11 


However, it is difficult enough for Gluckman and Devons to con- 
vince the social anthropologists to whom they are addressing their 
advice that abridgement does not have to be an up-to-date, encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of another discipline, where a qualification in the 
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discipline concerned is not seen as the mark of the ‘cultured man’. 
How much worse is the problem likely to be in the case of literature; 
when he directs his sociological attention to literature, the sociologist 
has the constant feeling of a literary critic breathing down his neck— 
and to make things more complicated, he has in addition the uneasy 
feeling that the critic may be right. Quite apart from the general 
problem of the complexity of the relationship between ‘art’ and ‘life’, 
the sociologist comes up against remarks such as the following by 
F. R. Leavis: 


Literature will yield to the sociologist, or anyone else, what it has to 
give only if it is approached as literature. . . . The ‘literature’ in 
question is something in the definition of which terms of value- 
judgment figure essentially, and something accessible only to the 
reader capable of intelligent and sensitive criticism. 

I am thinking, in this instance, not of the actual business of explicit 
valuation, but of the ability to respond appropriately and appreci- 
atively to the subtleties of the artist’s use of language and to the 
complexities of his organizations. 12 


Whatever one’s position on the matter of the ‘value-free sociology’, 
it seems difficult to maintain a position whereby one must become a 
literary critic before doing any sociology; it is up to the sociologist to 
consider what is relevant to his purposes in any work of literature. 
The ‘Evaluative Fallacy’ is, indeed, at the root of most of the diseases 
of the sociology of literature. It is indirectly responsible for the first 
disease, ‘Rigid Empiricism’, in that it is ‘safe’-—Rigid Empiricism does 
not trespass on any evaluative ground. If it does lead to evaluation, 
this takes the form of a condemnation, entirely acceptable to the 
educated middle-class scholar and his readers, of the reading habits (or 
leisure pursuits in general) of those who do not appear to ‘like’ the 
‘best’. In its most tendentious and pernicious form, this combination of 
Rigid Empiricism with the Evaluative Fallacy can lead the Rigid 
Empiricist to make various policy recommendations, which are merci- 
fully so vague, from lack of theoretical meat, that nobody could possibly 
implement them (a good example being Dumazdier’s work Toward a 
Society of Leisure).18 In its more benign, but equally misguided form, 
Rigid Empiricism of this kind with an evaluative component can 
result in idealizations of working-class (or peasant, or whatever it may 
be) culture, such as Hoggart’s:14 or expressions of sympathy for the 
deprivations suffered by whatever group is under investigation. Mor- 
ally admirable or reprehensible though these attitudes may be, they 
are not sociology. Anyone can hold them, without knowing any 
sociology or having done any empirical research. | 

Rigid empiricism is in fact only one example of the intellectual 
timidity that is clearly evident in the various aspects of the Evaluative 
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Fallacy already discussed. It is ironical that science in general, and 
social science in particular, never made any substantial progress as 
long as religion dominated all ideology. This intellectual stultification 
resulted from an attitude towards religious belief analogous to the 
attitudes we have described as resulting from the Evaluative Fallacy. 
It would be much more fruitful intellectually to the research worker 
and his reading public if while, for example, investigating literary 
value-criteria from the psychological or sociological standpoint, the 
investigator regards existing literary criteria as data to be examined: 
he should seek, in his capacity as a social scientist, to be as agnostic as 
he can towards such values. Examinations of literary value such as 
those which appear in The Uses of Literacy have no place in a social 
scientist’s investigation of the topic. 

Inevitably this task will be found to be difficult. Educated middle- 
class people tend generally to enjoy reading, and an important part of 
their leisure reading will be devoted to reading the ‘best’ fiction— 
which, as educated persons, they will naturally find a rewarding and 
enjoyable pursuit. None the less, we hold that the ‘agnosticism’ about 
literary value when engaging in sociological investigation is by no 
means as difficult or non-existent as many would imagine. An analogy 
with religion seems again appropriate here. It is widely reported in the 
sociology of religion that people tend to wish to appear more ‘religious’ 
than they are: beliefs and practices reported in an interview consist 
frequently of the religious beliefs and actions which informants think 
they ought to embrace. We might compare this with the ‘expressive 
church’ of the arts which prevails among educated middle-class people, 
including sociologists. A knowledge of, and an ability to discuss intelli- 
gently, what one ‘ought’ to admire in this area (even if one is allowed 
to dislike it), is very much connected with prestige; thus the ability 
at least to assume some kind of objectivity, even in the public persona 
of sociologist and scientist, is fraught with danger and difficulty. This 
problem nowadays does not confront the sociologist of religion, since 
his colleagues are more likely to be surprised and slightly troubled if he 
is a believer, rather than if he is not. In the matter of knowledge of the 
arts, however, it is a different matter. To say for instance that one was 
not really interested in fiction reading and found gardening more 
rewarding would cause raised eyebrows: while a declaration of religious 
unmusicality has much support from the famous. Until Protestants, 
agnostics and atheists are prepared to present a challenge to the 
Universal Church of the Arts, the Evaluative Fallacy particularly will 
continue to make the sociology of literature what it is at present. 
This tends to be at best abstracted empiricism, and at worst, and far 
more dangerous to science, Liberal Studies for the Intelligentsia. 

None the less, since writing literature is a human activity, there is 
no reason why there should not be a sociology of it. Works such as 
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Segal’s article on Portnoy’s Complaint can certainly be of use to one’s 
general understanding of actors’ definitions of a situation: but surely 
the sociologist, if he is to contribute to general theory, must do more 
than this. We would like to conclude by suggesting a few ways in 
which a theoretical sociology of literature can be developed. 

Fiction, and other art forms, are part of a wider range of expressive 
symbolism. Creative action, namely the production of expressive 
symbols, and societal response to these, are generally to be found in 
societies. This latter remark obviously does not apply to literature, 
since not all societies are literate; but some form of expressive symbolism 
is generally to be found. We would not wish to pronounce on the 
universality or otherwise of the phenomenon of creative action: let 
it suffice to say that the phenomenon is widespread enough to be worthy 
of sociological attention. In the remainder of the discussion we shall 
largely confine our remarks to literature. 

The basic problem area appears to be the interaction between the 
work of literature, seen as a cultural artifact, and the collective action 
engaged in as a response to cultural artifacts. This also involves con- 
sideration of literary creativity—creative action—as such, though here 
we must proceed with care. The extent to which psychological variables 
intercede between the social situation of a writer and the nature of 
his literary work is large enough to make the sociologist proceed 
with caution. When considering the works of one author, we are in 
danger of engaging in ‘literary sociology’, and possibly of assuming too 
close a fit between art and life too. However, if we look at the genuine 
relationship between art and life, that is to say, at creative action and 
societal response, we can find arenas of social action associated with 
this kind of expressive symbolism. The educational system is an obvious 
case in point. Here the socialisation into the kinds of expressive sym- 
bolism designated, culturally and socially, as appropriate to a captive 
audience (differing in composition according to the kind of educational 
institution) is worthy of especial attention. Thus one important 
problem-area in the sociology of literature falls basically within the 
field of the sociology of education, and could lead to fruitful develop- 
ments there. 

However this may be, the distinctive relationship between expressive 
symbolism and the wider society is itself an important and neglected 
part of sociological research. Talcott Parsons, in a neglected section of 
The Social System, discusses the whole question of expressive sym- 
bolism, including the role of the artist, in relation to general sociological 
theory.15 He points out that: 


The problem arises of the extent to which expressive symbolism is 
commonly shared within the wider role system. There is further the 
question of whether or not the symbolism is directly integrated with 
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the common values which are constitutive of the collectivity and 
may, therefore, be considered to be symbols of the solidarity of the 
collectivity.16 


Parsons goes on to point out that, just as with cognitive problems, a 
specialised interest may surround ‘aesthetic’ or appreciative problems. 
‘At this point we may speak of the emergence of the “artist” as a 
specialized role type homologous with the specialists in cognitive 
interests, the scientist or the philosopher.’ We find the role of the artist: 


Where the incumbent of a differentiated role becomes not so much 
himself a symbol, as a specialist in the creation and manipulation 
(application) of expressive symbols.17 


When discussing the problem of the relationship between the artist and 
his public, Parsons pinpoints quite clearly some of the problem-areas 
in sociology of art. He suggests that, outside the context of apprecia~- 
tion of a work of art, art does not have specifically binding implications 
for action. He does, however, put an important qualification: 


. .. when adherence to a set of artistic standards becomes itself the 
primary symbol of belonging to a subcultural group. This tends to 
be true of ‘coteries’ of the art world, the schools and the ‘little 
revues’. This is the elevation of what in terms of the general cultural 
tradition is a secondary basis of institutionalization into a primary 
basis for a special sub-culture, one which, however, in the nature of 
the case could not become a primary basis of institutionalization of a 
society. It is directly paralleled by the ‘sects’ of intellectuals who 
share a common belief-system differing from the diffuse or general 
ideology of the society.18 


Parsons here points to a number of ways in which the relationship 
between creative symbolism and creative action can form part of a 
general sociological theory. To subscribe to ideas of this nature does not 
imply assent to Parsons’ general theory of society, which we in fact 
reject. Unfortunately the sociological theories of a Marxist orientation 
mentioned earlier tend to be ‘literary sociology’; and since, in Britain 
at any rate, Marxist theories are (in many cases rightly) held in greater 
respect than functionalist theories, attention is paid to Lukacs and 
Goldmann, while Parsons’ contribution is ignored. On the basis of the 
ideas suggested by Parsons, however, we may explore the relationship 
between works of literature and some areas of collective action. Besides 
the important area of education, mentioned earlier, some other 
research-areas come to mind. 

Some organizations, such as the Critical Quarterly Society, surround 
the literary tradition in general, and this in itself is worthy of investiga- 
tion. Others surround a particular author or a particular group of 
authors. Taking an analogy from the sociology of religion again, the 
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doctrine, congregation, and set of observances of movements of this 
kind can be explored.19 In the case of the movement surrounding a 
particular author or group of authors, the ‘doctrine’ of the movement is 
relatively clear; this is advantageous, as a sociologically fruitful taxon- 
omy of literature has yet to be developed. The interest for sociological 
theory that movements of this kind possess is the essentially expressive 
aim of such organizations; in contrast to social movements normally 
investigated by sociologists, which, at least officially, are instrumental 
in orientation. 

Thus we argue that the basic problem-area in the sociology of 
literature is the relationship between expressive symbolism and collec- 
tive action, the particularly fruitful area being the relationship between 
expressive symbolism and actors’ value-orientations. Sociology of litera- 
ture can provide a fruitful contribution to the unexplored area of the 
relationship between expressive symbolism and value-orientations. The 
evidence for a connection of this kind does not seem hard to find. On 
the one hand, we can find government support for certain kinds of 
expressive symbolism, in support for the arts; on the other hand, we 
find government opposition to other forms of expressive symbolism, in 
the form of censorship.2° We find a specific kind of motivation for 
action directed towards expressive symbolism, a good example being 
Lane’s recent demonstration of publishers’ support for the value of art 
as well as for the capitalist’s general motivation to make money, 2) 
We would suggest that it is in this direction that the sociology of litera- 
ture can be most fruitfully pursued. Using sociology to help our under- 
standing of literature, or vice versa, is an interesting exercise, but does 
not contribute to the development of sociological theory. 
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Research note 


INTRODUCTION 


Among many proponents of educational expansion there is an apparent 
assumption that what begins as a small highly selective system must 
necessarily ‘open’ and become less selective as it expands. Education 
grows, as it were ‘from the top’. C. A. Anderson (1967: 188) goes so far 
as to call this feature ‘almost an arithmetic truism’. But this is false 
unless growth is strictly downwards, so that no person of high social 
status ever obtains less education than those below him. In any other 
case there is no logical connection between size and selectivity. Whether 
there is an empirical correlation remains to be proved. 

In a British context, Little and Westergaard (1964: 311) have shown 
that university expansion ‘if anything benefited the children of middle 
class people and skilled workers more than those from semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers’ homes’. In this case, therefore, educational expan- 
sion led to increased differentiation between manual workers and the 
rest, and a lessening of equality. The same authors make the crucial, if 
obvious, point that ‘the widening of educational provisions does not by 
itself reduce social inequalities in educational opportunity; it does so 
only if the expanded facilities are made proportionately more accessible 
to those children previously-least able to take advantage of them’ 
(Little and Westergaard, 1964: 308). 

Many of the sociological points made by Westergaard and Little 
apply mutatis mutandis to other societies. The present article attempts to 
show that their observations are essentially repeated in one of the most 
developed of developing countries, Ghana. In a future article we shall 
examine the implications of such educational differentials for the future 
of social mobility, and compare our results with those found in other 
countries. 


*John Bibby M.A. m.sc. Lecturer in Statistics, University of St Andrews 
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THE SOGIAL BASE OF GHANAIAN EDUCATION 


In education, as in other respects, Ghana’s position has been a lodestar 
from which other emerging nations chart their course. This pioneer 
status has attracted many eminent scholars to scrutinize the system at 
close quarters, and to examine the origins of Ghanaian students. Thus, 
within three years of the University of Ghana’s inception Gustav 
Jahoda found that 66 per cent of its students came from the top 7 per 
cent of the working population, while farmers and manual workers 
were poorly represented (Jahoda, 1954: 361). Subsequent scholars have 
reached similar results, although some have preferred to emphasize 
‘long-term trend(s) toward a student body more representative of the 
population as a whole’ (Peil, 1965: 23). Unfortunately, as we shall see, 
such optimism proves to have been somewhat premature. 

The debate has also illuminated the variety of interpretations of 
social stratification. Hurd and Johnson (1967) take the observed in- 
equality of life chances as axiomatic evidence of the existence of class 
differences. Foster (1968: 115) replied that ‘class has a “psychological” 
as well as a structural connotation’, and he suggests that relative con- 
sensus over the value of education itself indicates the classlessness of 
Ghanaian society (Foster 1963: 168). Hurd and Johnson (1968: 120) 
counter this by pointing out that the basis of class groups is precisely 
‘the differential distribution . . . of that which is commonly valued’. 
Although naive (it defines perhaps a class von sich rather than fir sich), 
this interpretation is at least operationally meaningful, leading to 
hypotheses which can be empirically tested. Thus we assume that, 
ceteris paribus, increased life chance differentials imply increased social 
stratification. We examine one particular element of life chance 
differentials, that of access to education, and seek to determine whether 
the social base of Ghanaian education has been getting broader or 
narrower over the last twenty years. We rely largely on published 
sources, but must also point out some inadequacies. Firstly, the re- 
ceived literature focuses almost exclusively upon what Apter (1963: 
295) calls the ‘educational aristocracy’ of Achimota College and the 
University. Elementary schools and the private sector have been almost 
totally ignored, notable exceptions being Statistical Training Centre 
(1967), Bibby and Miller (1968) and Peil (1966b, 1968). Secondly, the 
various studies are highly unco-ordinated, use different concepts, 
reference groups and definitions, and fail to inter-relate their findings. 
The present paper presents new data on social selectivity at secondary 
level, and seeks to remedy the above deficiencies by consolidating 
previous results. e 

The first prerequisite for studying social mobility is an occupational 
classification scheme. However, any attempt at classification in West 
Africa is fraught with difficulties, for an excellent discussion of which 
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see Killick (1966: 128-131). The Standard National Occupation 
Classification System (S.N.O.C.S.) of Ghana defines a three-digit code 
for all jobs from architects and town-planners (001) through fetish 
priests and palm-wine tappers (072, 443) to ‘dancing hostesses and 
other companions’ (992) (Census Office 1962: 95-112). Although 
highly detailed, S.N.O.G.S. is a mixed bag of industrial and occupa- ` 
tional classifications, and some re-grouping is necessary. Peil (1966a: 
18), in a valuable discussion, suggests eight occupational categories, 
including three classes of manual labour. Unfortunately, even in her own 
work (Peil 1965) uses a different grouping. This can, however, be fitted 
into Foster’s six-fold classification (Foster 1965: 241) which has been 
followed by most subsequent authors. However, their treatment of the 
residual ‘Other’ category, mainly uniformed servicemen, varies. 
Because of this, and because they are in any case under 1 per cent of 
the working population, the present paper ignores ‘Others’ along with 
‘Don’t Know’, and works with the resulting five groups which we 
shall, unwarrantedly perhaps, call ‘classes’. Of these, classés 1a and 1b 
are generally white-collar, 2a and 2b are manual, and 3 is agriculture. 

Table 1 gives the class background observed in twelve Ghanaian 
student populations surveyed between 1953 and 1968. It also gives the 
corresponding distribution of the male labour force in 1960. One un- 
surprising conclusion from this table is that the non-manual classes 
(ra and 1b) are consistently over-represented, and the rest of the popu- 
lation is under-represented. This social bias is conventionally quantified 
using ‘selectivity indices’ which are ‘the ratios between sample repre- 
sentation and known . . . proportions within the general population .. . 
[They] provide a general indication of how far various . . . groups 
stand above or falf below their “quota” in the schools’ (Foster, 1965: 
233). In a completely open society all indices would be one, but for 
Ghanaian fifth-forms they range from 417/70 = 6-0 for class 1a to 
16/136 = +1 for class 2b (using columns A and Z of Table 1). 

Table 2 presents selectivity indices calculated from Table 1. At all 
levels unskilled workers (class 2b) are the most disadvantaged, and 
non-manual workers (1a and 1b) most favoured. This much is neither 
surprising nor new. It should, however, be appreciated that by com- 
paring everything with the average, the selectivity index tends to 
understate the true extent of social differentiation. This reification of 
‘the average’ leads one to ignore the most important comparisons, 
those between different social groups. For instance, the highest selectiv- 
ity index in Table 2 is 6-1—‘fairly small’, one might say. Yet the lowest 
value, 0-12, is more extreme than this, representing life-chances of only 
one-eighth the average. 

One could perhaps use log-selectivity indices, which would accord 
equal numeric importance to positive and negative discrimination. 
Alternatively the extremes may be compared using a ‘discrimination 
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ratio’, which divides the lowest selectivity index into the highest. 
Discrimination ratios for Table 2 are given in the bottom row. They 
range from 5:6 ~ 0:12 = 47 for fifth-form to 6-1 + 0:20 = 30 at sixth- 
form level. Thus, in this sense the sixth-form is less socially imbalanced 


TABLE 2 Consolidated selectivity and discrimination ratios 





Class 5th Form _ 6th Form University 
A-C D-F H-L 
1a 5'6 : 6-1 56 
1b 26 2'9 ENG 
2a á - WW ‘97 -57 
2b 12 -20 13 
3 "55 "50 "58 
Discrimination 
ratio 47 30 43 





Notes and sources: This table is compiled by averaging the columns of Table 1 and 
dividing by the corresponding figure in column Z of that table. (Where 2a and 2b 
were aggregated we have assumed that they were distributed in the same proportion 
as the other samples at the same level). The ‘discrimination ratio’ is defined as the 
largest selectivity ratio divided by the smallest (see text). 


than fifth-form or university, the opposite of the conventional inter- 
pretation. (Although it must be noted that the discrimination ratio is 
highly sensitive to extreme values—for column D of Table 1 it is 
almost 600.) 


The need for caution: caveat researcher! 

Interpretation of Table 1 requires extreme caution, not least because of 
apparent differences between the surveys, especially at university level. 
These differences could have several explanations: 

(1) Sampling fluctuation: Unfortunately the hypothesis that all 
variation in columns H Lis due to sampling cannot be maintained 
(grouping classes 2a and 2b,7? = 65-4, d.f. = 12, p < -oor). 

(2) Survey design: only Foster and Shiman used sampling tech- 
niques, although Jahoda and Peil claimed a complete count of all 
students for whom information was available. Bibby’s sample was 
drawn from Accra alone. 

(3) Definition of ‘father’: Peil’s data refers to occupation of guardian, 
and for 46 per cent of her sample this was not the father (Peil, 1965: 
23). 
(4) Definition of reference group: we make no allowance for three 
possible sources of complication. 

(a) Some students’ fathers did not pene to the group ‘male labour 
force in 1960”. 
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(b) Occupational structure changed between 1960 and the dates of 
the surveys. In particular, the proportion of non-manual jobs was 
probably increasing. There is also the difficulty that people’s percep- 
tions of occupational categories may change over time, so the labels 
they give themselves (which after all constitute our raw data) may alter. 
In other words, our occupational measuring-rod is highly elastic 
(Jahoda, 1971). 

(c) There may be class differentials in fertility. Caldwell (1967: 
g6-101) acknowledges the lack of evidence on this matter, but his 
finding that rural fertility exceeds that in urban areas suggests that 
high-status fathers may have fewer children. See also Gaisie (1969: 32). 

Unfortunately one cannot allow for these three points without more 
data and a sophisticated mathematical model (Matras 1961, Duncan 


TABLE 3 Aggregated class distribution (per thousand) 











Class 5th Form 6th Form University Census 
I 493 540 525 - 109 
2 155 143 86 256 
3 352 317 389 636 





Source: Table 1. 


1966: 64). However, item (a) is unimportant both empirically and 
conceptually if ‘instead of thinking of the classification of father’s 
occupation as conveying information about a “generation” of “fathers”, 
[we] think of it as describing the origin status of sons’ (Duncan, 1966: 
62). Moreover (b) leads to an upward bias in the estimate of selectivity, 
while (c) leads to a downward bias, so they tend to cancel each other 
out. 

(5) Definition of occupation: we have controlled this where possible 
by re-calculation from original data or communication with the authors. 
However, differences undoubtedly remain, and we suspect that of the 
five points mentioned, this is the most crucial. In particular, the border 
between 1a and 1b appears relatively indistinct, as suggested by the 
fact that Hurd reported the highest proportion in the former class and 
the lowest proportion in the latter.? Therefore, from now on we amalga- 
mate classes 1a and 1b to obtain a new contingency table, with three 
classes, non-manual, manual, and agricultural. The null hypothesis of 
all differences at university level being due to sampling can now be 
tested once again. This time y? = 19'4 (d.f. = 8) is just insignificant at 
the one per cent level. Moreover, of this value of x2, 8-3 is attributable 
to Jahoda’s survey (for columns I to L, y? = 8-0, d.f. = 6 is not 
significant), and so it seems that either Jahoda’s occupational coding was 
highly idiosyncratic or the University of Ghana did indeed have a 
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peculiarly restricted form of entry in its early years. If the former, the 
‘broadening base’ reported by Peil was illusory; if the latter it was a 
reflection of extremely high selectivity in the first few years of the 
University’s existence, and the ‘broadening’ has not been maintained. 

Thus we are led to the following conclusions about university selec- 
tion in Ghana: 

(1) The ‘broadening base’ reported by Peil was either illusory or 
transitory. 

(2) Many apparent inconsistencies are resolved by amalgamating 
classes ra and 1b. 

(3) After allowing for (1) and (2) above, all remaining variation can 
be attributed to sampling fluctuations. 

In short, there is no evidence of a trend towards openness in the University of 
Ghana over the period 1951-1965. 

Thus henceforth we use the unweighted average of columns I-L as 
our best estimate of the present class background of Legon students, and 
compare it with similar estimates for forms five and six. This is shown in 
Table 3. In particular we are interested in the ratios of adjacent 
columns, which of course are proportional to the transition ratios. 
Table A shows that movement between forms five and six is most 
difficult for sons of farmers (the number passing is go per cent of what it 
would be if all classes had an equal chance), and easiest for children of 
non-manual workers. This is redressed somewhat in the move from 
sixth-form to university, where 23 per cent more farmers’ sons pass than 
would be expected by chance. However, at this stage there seems to be a 
massive wastage of sons of manual workers, for whom only 55 per cent 
of the expected number surmount the two hurdles between fifth form 
and university. Considering that these boys have overcome greater 
hurdles before arriving in form five, and are probably of higher ability 
than the other students who have not been weeded out so effectively, we 
are forced to recognise the continuing discrimination which exists 
against working-class boys, even at the higher levels. 

Thus our evidence supports the contention of Hurd (1967: 235) that 
‘even ifa child of a farmer manages to gain entry to a secondary school, 
his chances of entering the sixth-form are still less than those of his 
fellow-pupils whose fathers are in higher occupational categories. 
Having crossed the threshold into sixth-form, however, they stand an 
equal, or even slightly better, chance of proceeding to the university’. 
Table 4 shows that the advantages of the second stage more than out- 
way the disadvantages of the first—the transition proportion from fifth- 
form to university for farmers’ sons is 11 per cent above average. 

Gustav Jahoda (1971) has suggested that this might result from 
Nkrumah’s policy of encouraging those from a rural background to 
enter university for a preliminary year straight after O-levels. It could 
also be due to the scholarship policy of the Cocoa Marketing Board. 
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Hurd argues that the apparent positive discrimination is illusory, 
since the bulk of farmers’ sons in secondary school come from the 
relatively affluent cocoa sector, and their parents may more truly be 
regarded as entrepreneurial capitalists. The bulk of the farming 
population, the food farmers, constitute 43 per cent of the population, 


TABLE A Class differentials in ease of movement 


Class From 5th form From 6th form From 5th form 
to 6th form to University to University 

I LG ‘07 1:06 

2 Ke Do 55 

3 00 1°23 DII 





Source: ratios of corresponding columns in Table 3. 


yet provide only 7 per cent of sixth-form males (Hurd, 1967: 238; 
Hurd and Johnson, 1967: 72). Thus, in so far as the Ghanaian educa- 
tional system caters for farmers at all, it caters for the sons of a privileged 
quasi-capitalist group. 

However, the actual process by which this filtering takes place is 
important. It does not happen via a gradual falling away of the under- 
privileged within each school. Instead it is more a function of the gross 
discrepancies between schools. The sons of the elite gain admission to a 
few efficient schools, along with a minority of less-privileged sons. 
Within any school there is no evidence of class differentials in academic 
achievement (Bibby and Peil, 1972; Shiman, 1970: 120). 

Thus it is the process of admission to education, rather than educa- 
tion itself, which acts in a discriminatory way. In particular, the grow- 
ing trend for secondary school entry to come after eight years of 
education rather than ten increases the opportunities open to high- 
status children, and thus tends to increase differentials (Shiman, 
1971: 175). 

What then are the implications of this pattern of educational dis- 
crimination for the future of social mobility in Ghana? As the system 
expands, unless the criteria for admission are altered, the pattern of 
social selectivity will remain unchanged.3 A future paper will examine 
the likely effects of continuing present policy, and attempts to quantify 
the pattern of social mobility in Ghana. 
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Notes 


1. I should like to thank Anita Brien 
for secretarial assistance, and Gustav 
Jahoda, Philip Foster and Margaret 
Peil for helpful comments on an earlier 
draft. Remaining errors are my own. 

2. Still more perturbing is the fact that 
Hurd and Johnson (1967) is based on 
the same data as Statistical Training 
Centre (1964), so that except for ‘ex- 
perimenter effect’? columns J and K of 
Table 1 should be identical. They are 
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not, but if classes (a and 1b are amalga- 
mated, and also classes 2a and 2b almost 
all differences disappear. 

3. In these terms, one may view 
Nkrumah’s policy of positive discrimina- 
tion in favour of the less-developed areas 
(such as fee-free schools, in the north) as 
an attempt to change the criteria for 
admission to education, and hence in- 
crease social mobility. 
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Emile Durkheim His Life and 
Work: a Historical and Critical 
Study 

Steven Lukes Allen Lane Penguin Press 
1973 676 pp. £6-50 


Of the recent spate of books wholly or 
in part devoted to examining the writings 
of Emile Durkheim, Steven Lukes’ work 
has been greeted, at least in this country, 
amid audible sighs of relief, as a major 
work of scholarship which has been long 
overdue; the definitive treatment of the 
master’s extensive, confusing and, at 
times, confused corpus; the authoritative 
exegesis which clarifies and lays to rest 
debates grown mouldy over the years 
and brings into sharper focus the real 
content of this fertile but obscure mind. 

It is easy to see why this large and im- 
pressive book has been seized on in this 
way. The scholarship is without ques- 
tion, meticulous and comprehensive. 
The bibliography alone makes it a vir- 
tually inexpensive book. There is a 
wealth of detailed and original study in 
which Mr Lukes has used many un- 
published sources, particularly letters to 


his friends and collaborators, Marcel: 


Mauss, Célestin Bouglé, Xavier Léon 
and many others, as well as official 
records, drafts of projected but unfin- 
ished works, former students’ notes of 
lecture courses and personal reminis- 
cences. It is clear no stone has been left 
unturned in search of a complete picture 
of Durkheim. And Mr Lukes avoids the 
danger of regarding such sources because 
of their more private and personal 
nature, in a privileged manner. He uses 
them to build up a solid and accessible 
picture of the man, rather than to pro- 


vide major interpretive keys to unlock 
the secrets of his published works. There 
seems nothing here like the Fliess corres- 
pondence with Freud or the ‘early 
works’ of Marx which would alter in 
any dramatic way our understanding of 
his thought. 

To this richness of scholarship is added 
analytical refinement and acuity. And 
if the display of these skills at times 
induces a slight vertigo, the easy mastery 
of the sources, the lucid unhurried pre- 
sentation of the argument through an 
accumulation of pointed detail, the 
critical establishment of every claim and 
the persuasive flow of argument quietly 
dispel the initial confusion at finding 
four ‘different uses of the term psycho- 
logical, five ways of relating the social 
and the moral, eight different distinc- 
tions between the social and the indi- 
vidual, the separation of form and con- 
tent, and much more; all of which, Mr 
Lukes is compelled to point out, lies 
masked in the apparent uniformity of 
the original terminology ready to trap 
the unwary reader and, it might be 
added, to confound his critics with their 
hidden subtleties. 

Then, compared with Weber or Marx, 
Durkheim has rarely been the subject of 
full-scale studies. This, in itself, is a 
matter of little regret since he has re- 
mained the inspiration for continuing 
original work in more than one socio- 
logical tradition, without his thought 
suffering from fossilization into a dog- 
matically closed system. But clearly, 
amid the confusion of the modern schools 
of thought all claiming him as their 
founder, there is room for a cool, de- 
tailed and, as far as possible, detached 
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look at the original. Mr Lukes has indeed 
provided this, but it would be a pity if 
his valuable study was read for the 
wrong reasons. It seems, despite its bio- 
graphical format and contextual rich- 
ness, not only, or even mainly, an effort 
to ‘set the record straight’, but an 
attempt, and an exciting one, to provide 
in rigorous fashion an interpretation of 
Durkheim’s work which is relevant and 
challenging to the present state of the 
game. It is the fate of Durkheim’s 
thought during the last fifty years, its 
diverse uses and their relation to other 
strands of modern thinking, rather than 
any vicarious participation in the his- 
torical movements, political debates or 
intellectual fashions which ‘gave rise’ to 
his work which provides Mr. Lukes with 
his interpretive foothold. Indeed this 
seems an important way of distinguish- 
ing it from other recent work, in par- 
ticular that of Dominick LaCapra and 
Ernest Wallwork both of whom attempt 
to understand Durkheim’s thought 
through philosophical traditions, in the 
former case Cartesian rationalism, in the 
second classical moral philosophy, which 
have a long history prior to The Division 
of Labour in Society. From a strict his- 
torian’s point of view there remains a 
nagging doubt that Lukes’ book is a 
sophisticated, subtle but a slightly 
Whiggish enterprise. But even if that 
complaint is fully justified, and in any 
simple sense it is not, it would be a rather 
narrow criticism and miss the central 
significance of the book. 

Hence, although his published and 
unpublished works are dealt with faith- 
fully in chronological order, the issues 
which animate the whole and give it a 
direction are clearly indicated from the 
start; and other topics, of hardly lesser 
significance, apparently, at the time, are 
dealt with in fairly summary fashion. 

The methodological issue, for example, 
at least in its traditional rather narrow 
form of the charge of metaphysical ab- 
surdity against social realism which was 
made from the camp of methodological 
individualism receives fairly limited 
attention because, rightly, there is little 
life left in it. 


Durkheim’s political writings and 
career suffer, if that is the right word, a 
similar fate. Mr Lukes is one of the few 
writers (Melvin Richter in a generally 
overlooked article is another) to make 
absolutely clear that Durkheim was 
neither a conservative in the traditional 
French or any other sense, nor a proto- 
Fascist, nor a Syndicalist, nor a Socialist 
(though he remained a close friend of 
Jean Jaurés throughout his life) nor was 
he a member of any other organized 
political movement. Durkheim fashioned 
his own brand of corporatism without 
following or influence, very much a lone 
voice during a characteristically spec- 
tacular period in French politics. His 
political views are hardly likely to find 
any belated supporters today, nor can 
they be used to ‘explain’ his sociological 
writings as such. Indeed the very reverse 
seems clearly the case, they exist as a 
more or less logical and wholly optimistic 
extension of his sociological analyses.. 
There is little of the ambiguous relation 
to politics and thus the difficulties of 
confronting his political with his aca- 
demic writings which one finds for 
example in Weber. The political works 
show his distaste for anything tinged 
with the chiliastic. His analysis of con- 
temporary society had convinced him 
that the growth of ‘morbid’ social phen- 
omena was a passing, transitory phase 
due to the ‘abnormal’ division of labour. 
Indeed in his earlier work there are 
clear indications that these problems 
would be self-rectifying in a more oz less 
mechanical fashion; a view he later 
renovated somewhat in favour of en- 
lightened encouragement of those under- 
lying processes the complete develop- 
ment of which would restore society to 
its full vigour and unity. 

At the core of his sociological thinking 
lies a conception of morality, a capacity 
to obey rules out of respect for their 
authority; a capacity irreducible to any 
merely utilitarian calculus or natural 
propensity, and it is in the realm of these 
‘moral facts’ that Durkheim finds the 
unique subject matter of sociology, as 
well as the possibility of human society. 
Here unpublished sources are important, 
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and we learn from Mr Lukes something 
of the major treatise ‘La Morale’ which 
it was Durkheim’s unfulfilled ambition 
to write. Though it remains a fragment it 
legitimates a recentring, as it were, of 
his corpus as a whole through which 
Moral Education takes on fresh significance 
as a prolegomena, within one particular 
empirical area, of the general theory 
that eluded him to the end. 

If moral facts constituted the specific 
domain of social being, and their ex- 
plication was the special task of sociology, 
the sense in which this was to be under- 
stood remained a little obscure. Mr 
Lukes’ ability to distinguish clearly 
meanings and terms which comingle 
promiscuously in the original is stretched 
to its full extent as the effort to establish 
the autonomy of the social, while at the 
same time introducing different levels 
within this social reality is followed in 
all its intricate moments. In particular 
he takes care to distinguish between one 
level of social reality which is referred 
to as ‘morphological’, shading into 
‘natural’ events particularly population 
changes and structure which hardly 
qualify, in Durkheim’s usage, for treat- 
ment as ‘moral facts’ at all; and another 
level of reality, Représentations, as a 
separate domain which increasingly pre- 
occupied Durkheim, and which, at a 
pinnacle of abstraction escape, as it were, 
back to nature again as, for example, in 
his argument to support the validity as 
well as universality of categories of space 
and time. While the social was a realm 
with emergent properties, it remained 
contiguous with nonsocial phenomena, 
and despite efforts at closure, and re- 
peated attempts to formulate a socio- 
logistically self-sufficient scheme, he more 
than once broke through his self-imposed 
boundaries when faced with particular 
empirical problems. 

This failure might be traced to an 
unresolved dichotomy in Durkheim’s 
method. One detects a naturalistic, even 
utilitarian, mechanistic form of social 
analysis, which seeks to ‘explain’ par- 
ticular empirical regularities through 
the traditional imagery of causality. On 
the other hand the increasing emphasis 
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on Représentations can be taken as indi- 
cating an incipient science of communi- 
cation, a fascination with signs, symbols 
and formal regularities, to be under- 
stood interpretively through a kind of 
hermeneutics which seeks to expose 
emergent structures at their own level. 
One might even suggest his modifica- 
tions of traditional mechanistic explana- 
tion towards a functional vocabulary 
was some kind of compromise between 
the two. The virtue of Mr Lukes’ book 
is not to reconstruct a purely formal 
unity from these contradictory tendencies 
but to clarify their differences so that 
we can choose which Durkheim we find 
interesting, and attempt to push it 
further. 

His own sympathies seem to be with 
the more formal and structural elements 
in Durkheim’s thought the best presenta- 
tion of which might arguably be found 
in Marcel Mauss’ brilliant essay The 
Gift. It seems a matter of regret to Mr 
Lukes that Durkheim ‘never really aban- 
doned’ his evolutionism, and the wealth 
of critical remarks he makes are gener- 
ally directed towards this evolutionary, 
mechanistic mode of thinking which he 
never disentangled from the study of 
representations. The evolutionary and 
historical aspects of his work can be 
viewed as little more than imaginative 
reconstructions in order to move from 
one more or less well defined type of 
social structure or practice to another. 
He begins really with an understanding 
of contemporary society in terms of a 
whole range of interdependent functions 
generated through an advanced division 
of labour. He then appears to proceed by 
‘thinking away’ the division of labour 
and asking himself what must be sub- 
stituted for it in order to guarantee some 
minimal social order. In this way he 
arrives at his anthropological fiction, 
the undifferentiated primitive society, 
held together through the inescapable 
restraint of the ‘conscience collective’. 
Hardly stopping to draw breath Durk- 
heim then reverses the sequence and 
invents an extravagant ‘historical’ devel- 
opment towards the highly differentiated 
forms of society, sustained through the 
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organic linkages they necessarily produce 
within themselves. Thereafter the im- 
portance of the ‘conscience collective’ 
remains, not so much as a necessary 
component of contemporary social order, 
but as the starting point for Durkheim’s 
thinking on almost any topic. 

Besides this important, largely im- 
plicit, dualism in Durkheim’s method, 
Lukes draws attention to a number of 


more or less explicit dichotomies which“ 


organizes his thinking. The distinctions 
between Sociology—Psychology; Social- 
Individual; Moral Rules—Sensual Appe- 
tites; Concepts—Sensations; Sacred—Pro- 
fane; Normal—Pathological which at 
various places he defends. The difficulty 
is that the ever-changing terminology 
makes the retention of these distinctions 
in any stable form almost impossible. 
Even worse, they have a disquieting 
habit of disappearing just when they are 
becoming fixed in the mind, as his 
sociologistic imperialism expands to 
absorb the terminology of more primi- 
tive modes of thinking. The sacred and 
profane, for example, are not distinct 
empirical domains, their difference lies 
at a subjective level through the creation 
in concrete images of symbols of the 
collective life. But even the most private 
and intimate forms of experience, or 
the most mundane and ordinary activi- 
ties are not simply touched by, but are 
constituted in and through this collective 
life‘and might equally be held to repre- 
sent it; the way seems open to designate 
the world as exclusively sacred, or ex- 
clusively profane and the original dis- 
tinction remains faintly mysterious. 
- Nothing escapes the social, the individual 
is left with only a somatic residue. Any 
clear distinctions within the realm of the 
social, either in the form of a hierarchy 
‘in causal terms, putative historical 
sequences or levels of human experience 
tend to disappear in all-embracing but 
undifferentiated collective representa- 
tions through which one returns, at a 
heightened(?) level of consciousness to 
the image of wholeness from which 
thinking began, an imaginitive reclama- 
tion of the primitive, a return, but a 
knowing return, to the conscience col- 


lective, itself a fictive projection which 

provides the possibility of understanding 
ourselves. 

Harvie Ferguson 

University of Leicester 


Images of Society. Essays on the 
Sociological Theories of 


` Tocqueville, Marx and Durkheim 


Gianfranco Poggi Oxford University 
Press 1973 xvi + 266 pp. £3°75 


Writing only four or five years ago, I 
had occasion to lament the absence of 
works by British sociologists concerned 
with the development of social theory. 
Today, with the appearance of major 
contributions from Abrams, Peel, Lukes 
and others, the situation has been 
dramatically transformed. How far this 
renewed scholarly interest in the past 
will help to inject theoretical sophistica- 
tion into British sociology in the present, 
remains to be seen. In the meantime, 
we can be grateful-for another substan- 
tial work to add to those of the writers 
mentioned above, written by an Italian 
sociologist now permanently resident in 
this country. As the sub-title of Poggi’s 
book makes clear, the work is presented 
in the form of essays on Tocqueville, 
Marx and Durkheim; it is not to be read 
as an endeavour to provide an overall 
account of the writings of these three 
authors, nor does it seek to identify 
inconsistencies or ambiguities in their 
thought. ‘I have sought, as it were, to 
install myself within some particular 
writings of each author, and to convey 
to the reader (as to my students) at least 
something of what I have learned from 
these writings. . . . There is treasure in 
these writers; but all too often those 
who try to seize it at one go come up 
with very little, or at least with nothing 
that previous explorers have not long 
since gained’ (p. xii). Poggi thus makes 
no attempt to tie the ideas of Tocque- 
ville, Marx and Durkheim to a single 
thread running through the writings of 
each. 

Tocqueville’s writings, of course, share 
with those of the two others a pre- 
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occupation with what, adopting Pol- 
anyi’s term, Poggi calls the ‘great trans- 
formation’ in the European societies 
from the late eighteenth century on- 
wards—the twin influences of the French 
Revolution and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. But Tocqueville was above all con- 
cerned with the former of these; his 
concepts of aristocracy and democracy 


‘were essentially no more than a device 


for generating insights into the nature 
of the French Revolution’ (p. 4). Hence 
Tocqueville’s portrait of an aristocratic 
society is modelled directly upon the 
post-feudal Stdndestaat, and this is an- 
alysed with incisive clarity by Poggi: 
this, together with the section on 
democracy, is quite the most interesting 
discussion of ‘Tocqueville’s ideas that I 
know of. Democracy, he points out, as 
conceived by Tocqueville, is by contrast 
to aristocracy, not limited in terms of 
time and space, and is a dynamic system 
likely to come into the ascendancy every- 
where. Consequently, problems of change 
or development are at the fore—pro- 
blems which Poggi examines at length 
in relation to Tocqueville’s ‘second 
masterwork’, L'ancien régime et la révolu- 
tion. 

Tocqueville is not ordinarily thought 
of as having shed much light upon the 
factors making for social change; Marx, 
on the other hand, is customarily re- 
garded as being concerned with little 
else. It is thus with a sense of fruitful 
paradox that, having discussed Tocque- 
ville from this perspective, Poggi devotes 
a substantial part of his analysis of 
Marx’s writings to asking what the latter 
author would have made of Parsons’ 
‘problem of order’, and of the nature of 
‘social action’, Marx’s conception of 
social action, according to Poggi, de- 
pends upon two assumptions: what he 
calls the ‘radical socialization of the 
subject’—that social reality is a man- 
made reality, constantly constructed and 
reconstructed in the action of each indi- 
vidual; and that, nevertheless, it is not 
the single individual who is the creator 
of history, but the group, the ‘collective 
subject’. If this does not sound a par- 
ticularly novel basis for the interpreta- 
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tion of some of Marx’s key ideas, it is 
because I have not the space to show how 
Poggi elaborates upon these notions; but 
the chapter in which this is done is to 
my mind easily the most original in the 
book, and repays careful study. Poggi 
analyses the problem of order in examin- 
ing Marx’s interpretation of nineteenth 
century capitalism (which however he 
prefers to call ‘modern society OR dis- 
cussing the latter by means of a series of 
‘successive approximations’ by reference 
to which the inner secrets of bourgeois 
society are brought to light. While Marx 
recognized the significance of normative 
elements (‘ideology’) in blunting the 
acuteness of the ‘war of all against all’ in 
civil society, this is not the main basis 
of his solution of the problem of order. 
For Marx, the matter is resolved by the 
realization that the units ‘at war’ are 
not individuals—as is supposed in utili- 
tarian theory—but groups, ultimately 
grounded in a structure of class relations. 
Conflict is then no longer conceived to 
be the chronic, random opposition of 
individuals, but a system of group con- 
flicts and group alignments ordered in 
terms of determinate forms of socio- 
economic organization. This supplies us 
with the key to the understanding of the 
very interplay of ideology and reality in 
the bourgeois order itself: for the idea 
of civil society as composed-of individuals 
pursuing their specific self-interests is 
both a representation of a contemporary 
reality and a mystique which prevents a 
valid understanding of that reality. 
‘Modern society, in other words, is 
thoroughly alienated, and is unable to 
recognize the truth about itself; but this 
very inability is an intrinsic aspect of 
the way in which modern society actually 
works’ (p. 150). 

While we can detect in Marx’s works 
an attempt to isolate and resolve the 
problem of order, it is not, as such, an 
issue which Marx explicitly placed at 
the forefront of his concerns; in Durk- 
heim’s writings, according to Poggi, it 
is of primary importance. There are 
various strands involved in Durkheim’s 
view of the matter, but essentially it 
depends upon the demonsiration, first 
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stated in detail in The Division of Labour, 
that the conduct of individuals in civil 
society cannot be reduced to the expres- 
sion of self-advantage, but is moral or 
‘normative’ in character. Marx and 
Durkheim share in common a rejection 
of utilitarianism in so far as both recognize 
that its premises are quite untenable; 
but in looking to create a more adequate 
understanding of order in society Durk- 
heim, unlike Marx, stresses above all 
the cohering influence of commonly held 
norms: ‘in [Durkheim’s] thought norma- 
tive regulation has no rival as the 
central and critical component of society’ 
(p. 202). This is the source, Poggi 
argues, of the major weaknesses in 
Durkheim’s sociology. For while Durk- 
heim’s thesis that morality is social is 
sound, it does not follow ipso fasto that 
what is social is moral. Although Durk- 
heim’s use of the term ‘moral’ is variable, 
he most often relates it to conduct which 
is ‘obligatory’, in the sense that the 
individual is willing to bow to the 
interests of society rather than to his 
self-interest: but this drastically and 
illegitimately limits the meaning of 
‘social’, and creates major ambiguities. 
Thus labour, or economic activity, 
would appear by such a criterion to be 
‘non-social’, since it is profane, and 
thereby by definition separated from 
that which is moralised by virtue of 
belonging to the realm of the sacred. 
Whatever is non-normative is treated 
as necessarily either ‘non-social’ or ‘anti- 
social’, Hence the fundamental part 
played by the notion of anomie in 
Durkheim’s work: nonconformity to 
established codes is explained in terms 
of the absence of moral control over 
conduct, never in terms of the clash 
between groups which hold to different 
moral ideals. 

Images of Society is a distinguished 
study which combines scholarship with 
subtlety and originality; no one inter- 
-ested in classical social theory should 
fail to read it, and few will not find new 
and illuminating comments upon ideas 
which might seem otherwise to have 
been already exhaustively debated else- 
where. Nevertheless, the book leaves 


the reader rather unsatisfied and wishing 
for more. In the first place, no justifica- 
tion is given for the selection of the three 
authors concerned. Admittedly, in stress- 
ing the essay form in which his work is 
written, Poggi defends himself against 
the charge that the book lacks an overall 
unity, but it does seem to me that some 
general analysis linking the three think- 
ers concerned is called for. In spite of 
the precedent established by Aron in 
this regard, I am not at all convinced 
by the idea that Tocqueville ranks as a 
figure of comparable importance in 
social theory to either Marx or Durk- 
heim, and certainly his writings have 
not influenced the subsequent develop- 
ment of sociology to anything like the 
same degree as those of the latter two. 
Moreover, of the three authors discussed 
in the book, only Durkheim is subjected 
to a critical evaluation, and that only 
covers certain aspects of his writings. I 
think that either Poggi should have 
eschewed direct criticism altogethe-— 
for, in an oblique sense at least, any 
analysis of the works of social theory is 
‘critical’, since it must explicitly or im- 
plicitly take a stand in relation to other 
‘interpretations’ of those works which 
have been or might be given—or he 
should have provided a more deve- 
loped critique focusing upon all three 
authors. 

While Poggi’s analysis is always re- 
warding and insightful, some of it seems 
to me questionable. He too easily accepts 
the Parsonian thesis that the develop- 
ment of social theory can be fruitfully 
regarded in terms of an attempt to 
resolve ‘the problem of order’ left as a 
residue of utilitarian theory. In fact, 
modern sociology only comes into being 
when the basic assumptions of utili- 
tarianism, within which ‘the problem of 
order’ is couched, are rejected alto- 
gether; and this is precisely what both 
Marx and Durkheim did. Poggi surely 
recognises this himself, in relation to 
Marx at least, when he concludes that, 
for the latter author, “The imagery of 
egoistic individuals, each a commodity 
producer/owner/seller, entering with ` 
one another into free, equal, fleeting, 
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and calculative market relations and 
thereby generating an inherently un- 
stable social context, is inherently decep- 
tive. The problem of order as normally 
posed in the sociological tradition—i.e., 
the problem of locating the more or less 
hidden sources of stability of that context, 
assuming those relations—is thus a 
pseudo-problem, or at any rate an ill- 
posed problem. It takes for granted 
what should be challenged...’ (p. 147). 
This judgment, I think, is one with 
which Durkheim would have con- 
curred, and indeed which he reached 
even before beginning to write The 
Division of Labour, Durkheim was cer- 
tainly concerned with ‘order’, but not 
with the issue as posed within the frame- 
work of utilitarian philosophy. Poggi’s 
Durkheim is very much Parsons’ Durk- 
heim, and largely ignores aspects of 
Durkheim’s writings—concerned, for ex- 
ample, with moral individualism, the 
modern state and socialism—which, in 
my opinion, reflect his most important 
preoccupations.. 
These qualifications notwithstanding, 
I can only express my admiration for a 
work which should be consulted by 
everyone who believes that the works of 
the classic social thinkers of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
have not lost their relevance today. 
Anthony Giddens 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Law, Order and Power 
William F. Chambliss and Robert B. Seidman 
Addison-Wesley 1971 pp. 533. $12°50 


Prevalent among upholders of the 
superiority of western democratic institu- 
tions is the belief that in such countries 
laws represent the best interests of the 
whole community and the legal system 
ensures they are applied with equal 
fairness to everyone. In their study of the 
law and its operation in the United 
States, however, Chambliss and Seidman 
argue that to accept this view is to 
assume ‘that the normative structures 
of the written law represent the actual 
operation of the legal order’ which they 
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suggest is a myth accepted partly be- 
cause past scholars, content with study- 
ing the ‘lawin books’, have systematically 
neglected the ‘law in action’. 

To assume that legislation represents 
the public interest is to disregard the 
fact that laws inevitably represent some 
value systems to the exclusion of others. 
Consensus on broad issues quickly evap- 
orates when specific detailed study is 
made.of the process of valuation rather 
than the examination of generalized 
objectives. The structural functionalist 
view that the State is a ‘vast neutral 
framework within which struggle and 
debate and negotiation can take place’ 
fails to take into account that the 
activities of the government are not con- 
fined to the application of rules to facts, 
but are themselves rule-creating, that ` 
the processes by which political bargain- 
ing take place influence the outcome 
(for example, seniority rules in Congress 
increase the power of conservative 
Southern legislators) and that the rela- 
tive costliness of both legal procedures 
and governmental participation is itself 
a value-loaded issue. 

Using a brilliant combination of 
sociological analysis and legal evidence, 
the authors show how every stage in the 
legal process is biased in favour of the 
rich and powerful. They demonstrate 
the effectiveness of a conflict model for 
analysing the American legal order, not 
by the use of polemic or ‘conspiracy 
theory, but by a detailed study of the 
way legal institutions operate, aug- 
mented by careful scholarly use of 
evidence. For example, they show how 
the contradictory demands for ‘law and 
order’ combine with the bureaucratic 
organization of police work to further 
the adoption of a ‘crime control’ rather 
than a ‘due process’ model of police 
procedure, particularly against blacks 
and poorer whites who have less power 
to complain; and how this in turn under- 
mines the legitimacy of the police in 
society. They outline the organizational 
demands made on legal personnel which 
induce them to minimise strain and ' 
maximise rewards by encouraging ‘plea 
bargaining’ whenever possible, thus 
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reducing pressure on the courts and in- 
creasing the police ‘clear-up’ rate at the 
expense of formal rules for judicial 
procedure. These are merely two of 
many examples which indicate the way 
in which chances of equal justice for the 
poor are eroded, not only by the rewards 
and dangers implicit in dealing with the 
middle class, but also by pressures in- 
herent in the bureaucratic structures of 
the organizations concerned. 

The study is not without significance 
in understanding contemporary Ameri- 
can society. In describing the symbiotic 
relationship which develops between 
law-enforcement agencies and organized 
crime, the authors remark: ‘Law en- 
forcers will find their job is best managed 
by cooperation with certain groups of 
organized criminals. ... It is then only a 
short step to accepting systematic pay- 
offs and favours, both political and per- 
sonal from those who run syndicates.and 
gambling houses. Ultimately, what 
emerges is a tightly interwoven group of 
persons both within and without the 
officially recognized political leadership 
in the community, and one can no 
longer discern where the political system 
ends and the criminal syndicate begins’. 

The book’s merit lies in its anger, its 
courage and its unfailing standard of 
scholarship. 

Fenny Mellor 
LSE. 


Discovering Sociology: Studies in 
Sociological Theory and Method 
John Rex Routledge and Kegan Paul 


1973 278 pp. £3°75 


This collection of theoretical essays by 
Professor Rex is a mixture of strong 
views, popularization and social and 
political involvement. It would, there- 
fore, be best understood through a 
three-fold Paretian analysis, that is, in 
terms of its subjective aspect, intrinsic 
truth and social utility. 

In its subjective concerns, it is very 
much representative of contemporary 
sociology: that one should both be 
aware of the time-bound nature of 


sociology and attempt to transcend it 
(cf. p. 91); and ‘in positing an institu- 
tional order in which self-fulfilment is 
possible’ (cf. p. xiv). In both, Rex re- 
mains a follower of Mannheim; but in 
his sociology as a whole, Marx, Durk- 
heim, Weber, Simmel and Schutz are 
prominent theorists, while Wright Mills 
infuses a contemporary relevance. The 
implication of his interest in them, 
which he sees but does not separate from 
sociology as knowledge, is that Marx 
and Durkheim promote an ideological 
interest in sociology and Simmel and 
Schutz make it an arbitrarily subjective 
exercise. Through Marx and Durkheim, 
Rex accepts the prevailing tradition as 
the point of beginning, without asking 
the primary question of sociology: What 
is social reality? This effectively limits 
Rexian sociology to a mere commentary 
on the political events of the day with 
references to historical and sociological 
authorities. It is the narrowness of his 
subjective interest which finds ‘accord 
with the sentiments’ of many sociologists, 
because they can effectively disregard 
the original meaning of theories, invent 
new sociologies to propagate their senti- 
ments without denying the ‘classical 
tradition’, and disregard the very nature 
of sociological knowledge: that it must 
question the traditional values as values 
and analyse them as the metaphysical 
premises of social facts. 

The second dimension, of intrinsic 
truth, is related to Rex’s views on the 
contemporary trends in sociology. His 
views as such are unexceptionable, but 
he never takes apart the intrinsic assump- 
tions, arguments and justifications to 
show—or to see for himself—why they 
must be accepted or rejected. Rex is 
very much a traditionalist in his views, 
whether they are epistemological, socio- 
logical or socio-political. Epistemologic- 
ally, he accepts the notion that abstract 
ideas are elements of knowledge as such; 
sociologically, he reasons only for a con- 
sensus of sociologists’ opinion; and socio- 
politically, he accepts the traditional 
forms of British politics without ever" 
inquiring into their sources. This tradi- 
tionality works against his obvious 
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sociological interests. For, epistemo- 
logically it leads to a reified concept of 
knowledge—as in positivism, which he 
abhors; and sociologically, to the sacred 
feelings of sharing, familiarity and 
ritualism. He is, therefore, disturbed by 
the methodological implications of Web- 
erian sociology which transcend this 
sacredness of shared belief by analysing 
it. S 
Finally, the social utility of Rex’s 
work: he has done much for the con- 
solidation of British sociology by creating 
enthusiasm for and interest in socio- 
logical theory—especially Weber’s. The 
Weber session at the Durham (1970) 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science will remain a 
lasting tribute to Rex’s interest in 
sociology. 
Arun Sahay 
University of Sheffield 


Race, Colonialism and the City 
John Rex Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1973 Xx + 310 pp. £3°95 


Rex’s previously published essays on 
race are here brought together with 
some new ones: a series of short essays 
written for UNESCO, a sprightly obser- 
vational piece about Sparkbrook, two 
lectures to town planners, a discussion of 
‘black revolutions’ and the up-dating of 
some earlier statements. They make a 
readable but uneven and sometimes 
repetitious book. 

For me, the hollow jokes come at 
pp. 177 and 227 where Rex deplores 
politico-intellectual point scoring and 
complains that in a 1969 address (which 
made no reference to Rex) I neverthe- 
less managed to misrepresent him, 
Readers can count for themselves the 
number of occasions on which Rex 
yields to the temptation to score rhetori- 
cal points. I hope they will also check 
Rex’s references to authors with whom 
he disagrees to see how faithfully he 
represents others’ work. When the 1969 
papers were being prepared for publica- 
tion I proposed that Rex and I exchange 
a series of letters designed to explore the 
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sources of the differences between us, 
and that Zubaida might draw upon 
them for his introduction to Race and 
Racialism. Rex here reprints one of his 
letters to me. I sent him a rejoinder to 
which, in September 1969, he intended 
to reply. I suppose his revised paper 
‘The problem of the sociology of race 
relations’ is, in some part, that reply. 

Rex accepts the Weberian distinction 
between meaningfully adequate and 
causal explanations. Most of the time he 
is writing on the former level and offer- 
ing conceptual analyses, but because he 
is dealing with historical material he 
appears to be asserting causal relation- 
ships (e.g. ‘such situations throw up... 
racist theories’, p. 223). This could trap 
the unwary reader into concluding that 
Rex has established the latter by the 
former. Rex believes it strategically 
necessary to reach out for a ‘sociology 
of imperialism, colonialism and race 
relations’ that must be ‘structural and 
dynamic’ (p. 176). Colonialism starts 
only when new forms of the social rela- 
tions of production are brought into 
being (p. 205), but Rex does not specify 
these forms.- He seems to believe that 
they were set up only by West European 
powers and not by the Romans. He does 
not develop his earlier distinction be- 
tween capitalistic and seigneurial orders 
(to use Genovese’s preferable expression) 
in colonial territories. 

For him to establish his principal 
causal theses (e.g. racial discrimination 
and prejudice are phenomena of colon- 
ialism—pp. 75, 223), Rex would need to 
define his terms more closely, to analyse 
the critical events and to cite historical 
authorities with a proper concern for 
what constitutes evidence. As it is, Rex 
has not yet come to terms with the pro- 
blem of historical explanation. Were he 
to do so, I believe he would tackle some 
of these problems differently. What he 
appears to offer is potted history with 
the dates left out, and readers may infer 
that Rex is writing on the level of causal 
explanation. My own conclusion is that 
his remark ‘we are, after all, talking 
about ideal types, and do not suggest 
that any particular historical case must 
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coincide with our type’ applies to much 
of his contribution and not just to one 
paragraph on p. 210. Race relations 
studies need more conceptual analysis 
and conjecture, for conjecture has an 
important part in the development of 
knowledge provided it is recognized for 
what it is, Rex’s conceptual analyses 
outline a programme of work for a 
fermentation of graduate students: to 
investigate the social relations of pro- 
duction in different colonial situations, 
to find out what influence they had upon 
the parties’ perceptions of one’ another, 
and to formulate sharper definitions of 
the key concepts so that the propositions 
can be properly tested. 

These varied essays impel the study 
of race relations in several new directions, 
They could assist sociologists to relate 
their observations to wider processes 
more adequately than hitherto. and to 
take better account of the political 
elements. Equally important, they could 
persuade readers that the problems of 
race relations lie near to the core of our 
discipline. 

Michael Banton 
University of Bristol 


Sociological Analysis 
Arun Sahay Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1972 212 pp. £3°25 


Sahay’s thesis is that the trouble with 
sociology lies in its practitioners’ failure 
to define it in ‘ultimate experiential 
terms’. Such a definition is necessary 
because ‘the objectivity of sociological 
knowledge transcends the simple object- 
orientation of scientific description’. Yet 
‘philosophers’ cannot be turned to for 
remedies for sociology’s failings; they 
fail to see that ‘questions of validity and 
objectivity cannot be decided by pure 
reason alone’. ‘Inexplicable’ questions 
which ‘have eluded philosophical and 
theoretical solutions’ are “empirical and 
substantive questions’, not questions to 
be dealt with by purely "o priori and 
formal answers’; Chief among the errors 
of sociologists is to have taken for granted 
the applicability to sociology of natural 


science methodological assumptions of 
‘rational determinism’. 

Sahay insists that ‘sociological ration- 
ality, based on the means-end relation- 
ship’ provides the sole appropriate 
methodology for sociology. Valid socio- 
logical explanation explains actions 
occurring in a ‘context of meaning’ and 
explains the ‘effectiveness’ of particular 
actions. Weber and Pareto are the only 
sociologists to properly employ this 
methodology and to correctly perceive 
that sociology ‘achieves only inferential 
knowledge’, without any need to make 
‘deterministic assumptions’. 

Although Sahay repeats familiarly 
(and justifiably) voiced objections to 
sociology exclusively reliant on deter- 
ministic or behaviouristic methodology, 
his book is not a straightforward intro- 
duction to the literature of such voiced 
objections. The bulk of the book is an 
examination of the successful method- 
ologies of Weber and Pareto in contrast 
with the unsuccessful, over-determinist 
methodologies of orthodox sociology, 
e.g. Parsons, Bendix, Dahrendorf. Winch 
or the ethnomethodologists receive only 
oblique, and on the whole dismissive, 
reference. Sahay’s book, therefore, has 
some pretensions to novelty and icono- 
clasm; the argument is presented very 
much as the author’s personal synthesis. 

The book, then, its own claim to the 
contrary, is hardly to be regarded as an 
introduction in any usual sense. Especi- 
ally so since Sahay’s writing is idiosyn- 
cratic and wayward—both semantically 
and syntactically—and his argument 
very difficult to follow. The exact nature 
of Sahay’s recommended method is left 
far from clear. There must be doubt, 
therefore, about the wider value of 
Sahay’s thesis. Given that ‘action ex- 
planation’ has been widely canvassed 
and accepted as one general method in 
sociology, two general sources of doubt 
also exist. First, Sahay only succeeds in 
stereotyping his sociological adversaries 
as a priorist-determinists by choosing to 
discount their own explicit statements 
that any methodological determinism in 
their work is ‘hypothetical’; further- 
more, Sahay’s account of the a priorism 
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of philosophers is simply a caricature. 

Second, even if sociologists have assumed 

determinism too uncritically and too 

often, it does not follow that determinis- 
tic assumptions can never be fruitful. 

David Fary 

University of Salford 


Herbert Spencer on Social 
Evolution 

J- D. Y. Peel (ed.) University of 
Chicago Press 1972 li + 270 pp. 
£475 


The best feature of this excellent collec- 
tion of short excerpts from Spencer’s 
writings is the introduction—an in- 
formed, judicious and sympathetic ap- 
praisal and criticism of his contributions 
to social thought: Social evolution is the 
theme. Dr Peel neatly indicates Spen- 
cer’s place in nineteenth century thought 
when he says that Spencer discerned 
two main features of social life, social 
control, which later was to preoccupy 
Durkheim and lead to a theory of social 
control, and the internalization of social 
norms, which later Freud was to analyse. 
But Spencer separated them in time as 
successive phases of evolution; militancy 
first, industrialism second. Thus he was 
able ‘to present progress as the indi- 
vidual’s liberation, in the manner of the 
Enlightenment, and to give a positive 
explanation of the restraining institu- 
tions that were left behind’. 

Of course, Spencer’s fault lay in his 
contempt for history. There are signs 
that in this respect modern sociologists 
‘have evolved beyond Spencer’. But, as 
Dr Peel abjures us—‘Let him not be 
forgotten! His was a singular achieve- 
ment; but let us also be prepared to face 
the heritage of sociology to reject it as 
well as to revive and develop it.’ The 
future evolution of sociology, if it has a 
future, lies in comparative sociological 
history ‘which may indicate what the 
costs, constraints, and prerequisites of 
the attainment of particular goals are 
likely to be’. 

This essay and the selections it intro- 
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duces provide a good point d’appui for 
sociological meditation. 

Duncan Mitchell 

University of Exeter 


‘Sociologists and Religion 
Susan Budd Collier~-Macmillan 1973 
196 pp. £2 (paper £1) 


A book about sociologists and religion 
must, by definition, exclude extensive 
discussions of the anthropological liter- 
ature and must therefore confine itself 
to American and European societies and 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Susan 
Budd’s book is thus focused (with a 
further wise exclusion of French religious 
market research) on Europe and main- 
stream issues in the sociology of religion. 
Restriction of the field enables Budd to 
concentrate on a number of issues of 
major interest: evolutionary and func- 
tional theories of religion, Marx and 
Weber on religion, empirical studies of 
belief, religion and social groups and the 
question of secularization. Each section of 
the book outlines the key questions which 
the excellent annotated bibliography in- 
vites the reader to explore further. 
Sociology itself might be seen as a 
secularising influence in the modern 
world and its practitioners would cer- 
tainly claim to belong to a rationalist 
and demystifying tradition of social 
inquiry. Studies of religion have suffered 
from this because sociologists find it 
hard to take religion seriously in any 
moral sense—few are religiously musical. 
Thus in studies of religion ‘. . . a crude 
materialism obscures both the elaborate 
interplay between organizational forms, 
theology and the world-view or views of 
the members of a church, and also the 
internal development of theology in 
relation to other ideas’ (p. 56). 
According to Budd what is now needed 
is research into the ways in which religion 
operates in particular contexts rather 
than general assertions of the large-scale 
cultural and social effects of religion. 
We need to know more about the inter- 
play between all sorts of ideas and the 
relations between religious and other 
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institutions and their respective effect on 
social actors. Relatively little is known, 
for example, about the effects of 
churches, although much seems to be 
known about sects. Also, as Budd shows 
in her chapter called ‘Religion—Some 
Evidence’, we know from surveys and 
community studies that there is some 
sort of correlation between religious 
affiliation and social position, prestige 
and power. But we do not have many 
adequate studies of what these connec- 
tions mean and how they work. 
Sociology of religion also raises issues 
central to sociology itself and it is per- 
haps for this reason that many theses 
are in progress and many text-books on 
the sociology of religion are appearing 
on the market. Budd goes to the heart 
of the matter when she points out the 
inadequacy of the Berger analysis of 
religion as a means of constructing a 
precarious (and deceptive) social reality 
out of chaos. Maybe religion does this 
for many believers, but it is also true 
that religion, religious institutions and 
sanctions are there external to and con- 
straining upon social actors. Budd warns 
against looking for religion as a ‘thing’, 
but whatever ‘it’ is it raises in a crucial 
way the question of the subjective and 
objective reality of social phenomena. 
Because of this one might have expected 
stronger proposals in Budd’s final chap- 
ter when she deals with problems for 
research. This is perhaps a minor failing 
in a sharply-focused and well-argued 
book. Sociologists and Religion certainly 
ought to find its way into the hands of all 
our undergraduate students, and into 
the hands of the crude materialists. 
Robert Moore 
University of Aberdeen 


Class, Inequality and Political 
Order: Social Stratification in 
Capitalist and Communist 
Societies 

Frank Parkin MacGibbon & Kee 1971 
205 pp. £2°25 


Frank Parkin has given us a brief and 
clearly written exposition of the major 


problems in the social stratification of 
temporary societies. He criticizes the 
fashionable neo-Weberian approach to 
the subject for its trivialization of Weber’s 
basic insights, especially that ‘ “classes”, 
“status groups” and “parties” are phen- 
omena of the distribution of power within a 
community’. Following Weber, Parkin 
emphasizes the importance of the legit- 
imation of authority, which is, to a large 
extent, embodied in the social order. 
Taking as his text Marx’s statement that 
‘the ideas of the ruling class are, in 
every age the ruling ideas’ Parkin exam- 
ines the ways in which unequal social 
orders are legitimated and managed. He 
derives from Lenin a distinction between 
‘dominant’, ‘subordinate’ and ‘radical’ 
value systems. In his concluding dis- 
cussion of stratification in socialist states, 
Parkin draws the attention to the anti- 
egalitarian objectives underlying the 
Czech (and other Eastern European) 
reforms, and the underlying conflict 
between the interests of the manual 
working class, and the professionals and 
specialists, 

The problem in Parkin’s approach is 
that it assimilates the ‘political economy 
of capitalism to social stratification’. For 
Marx, classes are aspects of particular 
modes of production, and can only be 
discussed in the context of an analysis of 
the dominant mode of production. In 
the case of capitalism, this involves an 
examination of the system of expro- 
priation of the surplus value of labour, a 
concept which does not appear at all in 
Parkin’s book. Because he fails to exam- 
ine the meanings of the concept class, 
and the implications involved in using it, 
Parkin fails to develop the distinction 
between class and status. In common 
with the prevailing trend in British 
sociology, he suggests that the funda- 
mental cleavage in British society is 
between the manual and non-manual 
workers. Although he adduces evidence 
in support of this proposition, it reflects 
the liberal value positions of egalitarian- 
ism and meritocracy from which the 
study of social stratification has been 
derived, a decision which Marx tren- 
chantly criticizes in his Critique of the 
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Gotha Programme. Capitalists do not 
appear in Parkin’s liberal model of 
capitalist society, neither does capital 
as a fundamental social relation. Surely 
it would clarify matters to analyse the 
competition for resources between middle 
and working classes in terms of Weber’s 
concept of Stand. Thus the middle classes 
could be seen as a privileged Stand which 
seeks to maintain privileged access to 
social resources, and to control recruit- 
ment into its privileged group. Similarly 
the party bureaucracies of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union could be regarded 
as Staende, to seek to monopolize access 
to power and authority and who are 
able to control the recruitment of per- 
sonnel into their group. Such a group 
‘status’ analysis would then have to be 
related to a class analysis, which 
systematically concerned itself with rela- 
tions of exploitation of surplus value of 
labour. 
Gavin Williams 
University of Durham 


The Mourides of Senegal. The 
Political and Economic 
Organisation of an Islamic 
Brotherhood 

D. B. Cruise O’Brien Oxford University 


Press 1971 321 pp. £3°50 


The Mourides of Senegal are an example 
of a modern charismatic movement 
within Islam. The founder, Amadu 
Bamba, was venerated as a saint, even 
as the personification of God on earth, 
by many of the poor among the Wolof 
people, especially after their defeat by 
the French in 1886. His charisma 
(baraka) has been transmitted heredit- 
arily since his death in 1927, as is usual 
among other Sufi brotherhoods, and 
this process of ‘routinization’ is well 
documented in this book. The process is, 
however, examined descriptively in 
terms of the particular case, and is not 
set within a broader conceptual frame- 
work, This is a disadvantage as socio- 
logical concepts would help to make 
comparative analysis of the Mourides 
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with other religious groups much easier. 
Such discussion as there is within a 
comparative framework, is mainly in 
the Conclusion to the book, and is in- 
adequate, especially in relation to Weber 
(see p. 290). 

An additional feature of interest to 
sociologists is the Mourides’ stress on 
work as a religious duty. They are, how- 
ever, bad cultivators, seeking quick 
profits from groundnuts, and have 
caused severe soil erosion. They do not 
save or invest, preferring to live luxuri- 
ously. The author mentions the work of 
Max Weber in this context (pp. 89-90), 
but again the approach is descriptive 
rather than analytical or conceptual. 
This makes comparison of the Mouride 
‘ethic’ with the ‘Protestant ethic’ that 
much more difficult. 

The first three chapters of the second 
part of the book consist of what the 
author calls a ‘Mouride phenomenology’, 
and in them he uses interview materials 
he collected to allow the Mourides to 
speak for themselves. This is hardly a 
phenomenological approach, but it does 
give a good empirical base for the section 
on the structure of religious authority. 

Throughout the book the approach 
taken is fair, being neither pro-French 
nor romantically pro-Mouride. There 
is, however, a heavy emphasis on 
material factors in the analysis, and a 
relative under-emphasis on the ways in 
which various types of Mouride see the 
world. The reason for this lies in a rather 
weak methodological foundation to the 
book. Phenomenology is perhaps best 
seen as an alternative philosophical basis 
to positivism and empiricism for develop- 
ing a sociological methodology which 
could provide descriptions of ways of 
seeing the world as meaningful, as a 
‘cosmos’ in Peter Berger’s terms, and 
using something other than ‘only in- 
tuition’ (p. 293). Too often the author 
treats the social, economic and political 
conditions under which this religious 
movement arose and developed as the 
full explanation of the movement. This 
is to be too reductionist, although the 
author is aware of the dangers of this 


(see pp. 302-3). 
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The book can be recommended as a 
scholarly, empirical case study for those 
sociologists interested in the sociology of 
development, of politics, and of religion. 

Robert Bocock 
Brunel University 


Islamic Culture and Socio-economic 
Change 

Jean-Paul Charnay Leiden E. J. Brill 
1971 81 pp. 28 guilders 


This is a rather slender work, in more 
ways than one. Essentially a collection of 
lectures given by the author during a 
‘university mission’? through Iran to 
Indonesia, by way of Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and Malaysia, the book hardly 
lives up to its grandiose title. In his fore- 
word, Charnay explains that ‘these lec- 
tures are an attempt to determine some 
of the modes of behaviour and specific 
readjustments of Moslem societies that 
have resulted from the mutual influence 
of experienced behaviour and divergent 
Islamic cultural systems, according to 
place and time, through the medium of 
certain basic disciplines such as sociology, 
history, economics, law, theology, the 
science of religion, political philosophy, 
etc, For under the action of socio-histori- 
cal and geographical particularism, some 
enduring trends (of thought or action) 
constitute perhaps the distinctive modes 
of evolution of Islam’. This somewhat 
extravagant introduction precedes six 
short essays on different topics at a fair 
level of generality which are related in 
that they are intended to reveal different 
aspects, or variations, of ‘the totality of 
Islamic culture’. The chapters are called: 
Differentiation of Norms and Periods in 
Classical Islam; Doctrinal Probing in 
Contemporary Islam; Lag in Socio- 
Economic Phases between Industrial 
Countries and Developing Countries; 
Socio-Professional Re-adjustments and 
the Middle Executive; Social Relation- 
ships and the Condition of Women; 
Reciprocal Influences between Method- 
ologies of Moslem Law and Western 
Law. 


Charnay shares the belief, so prevalent 
among Western scholars, that there is, 
and has been, an ‘Islamic system of civil- 
ization’ (p. x) and is concerned ‘to try to 
present a global vision of Islam’ (p. vii) 
and of ‘the evolution and of the deep 
underlying structures of Moslem societies’ 
(p. viii). He appears to accept, as do 
many scholars, that a ‘sociology of Islam’ 
is a real possibility, accepting implicitly 
thereby that ‘culture’ (and religious cul- 
ture in particular) conditions ‘society’ to 
such an extent that it is useful and even 
valuable to define the field of interest and 
exploration in ‘cultural’ terms (i.e. 
‘Islamic societies’, passim) as a unified 
whole, and then to discuss the variations 
and particularities within that unified 
whole. Many sociologists, economists and 
political scientists would feel, I think, 
that this tends to place the cart before 
the horse. 

Chapters 3 and 4 are the most ‘socio- 
logical’ and, despite their extreme gener- 
ality, are the most interesting to this 
reviewer; in chapter 3 Charnay analyses 
the transformation of colonialism into 
neo-colonialism, and in chapter 4 dis- 
cusses the relationship between social 
stratification and class structure on the 
one hand and more general socio- 
economic and socio-cultural factors on 
the other. Chapters 1 and 2 explore 
currents in ‘Islamic thought’ from the 
eighth to the twentieth century and their 
relationship to social, economic and 
(particularly) political change. Chapter 5 
examines the extent to which the changes 
taking place in modern ‘Islamic societies’ 
with regard to the position of women 
‘conform or not to the spirit of Islam’ 
(p. 59-60) and chapter 6 of the way in 
which the influence of the West has 
altered Muslim law and legal procedure. 

I noticed one misprint—Morrocan for 
Moroccan—but the book is well pro- 
duced otherwise. The price, however, 
roughly equivalent to £3:50 if my calcu- 
lations are correct, is likely to prove 
prohibitive for the majority of book 
buyers. 

- J. D. Seddon 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 
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The Interpretation of Ritual: essays 
in honour of A. I. Richards 

J. S. La Fontaine (ed.) Tavistock 1972 
296 pp. £3'50 


Festschrift volumes are often disappoint- 
ing, but this one is an exception, worthy 
of Audrey Richards and her many con- 
tributions to social anthropology, not 
least of which are her pioneering studies 
of Bemba society (Zambia) that include 
an analysis of a girls’ initiation ritual, 
Chisungu. This collection of essays by 
senior anthropologists covers a broad 
span of analytic approaches to the study 
of ritual, by which the authors mean 
belief and behaviour that is predomin- 
antly symbolic. 

In spite of recent attempts to distin- 
guish an ‘old’ from a ‘new’ analysis of 
symbolism, all the contributors demon- 
strate the contextual holism character- 
istic of social anthropology. The essays 
by Firth, Jean La Fontaine, Esther 
Goody and ‘Abrahams are typical of this 
approach, since they stress that among 
other things it is important to under- 
stand how symbolic structures interact 
with the social contexts in which they are 
articulated. 

Firth and Esther Goody, for instance, 
find that the principal significance of 
verbal and bodily rituals of greeting lies 
in status relationships. Other examples of 
this kind of analysis are Monica Wilson’s 
impressive study of marriage rites among 
contemporary Nguni (S. Africa), where 
such an apparently marginal item of 
custom as the western convention of hav- 
ing one wedding cake has given way to 
having iwo cakes, each of which repre- 
sents the interests of the bride’s and 
groom’s lineage in the marriage con- 
tract. La Fontaine, looking at women’s 
life crisis rituals among the Bugisu 
(Uganda), argues that it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the symbolic 
elaborateness of these rites may stem in 
part from the interest lineage members 
have in controlling female fertility and 
reproduction. 

Southall’s excellent account of twin 
beliefs and the symbolism of numbers in 
a variety of African societies equips him 
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with the comparative perspective to pose 
the question: to what extent, and in 
what areas of belief, can we detect 
modifications in the cultural systems of 
neighbouring ethnic groups which trade, 
inter-marry and the like? And since 
some ethnic groups may speak the same 
language, but by definition vary in other 
features of their cultural systems, to 
what extent does language shape sym- 
bolic and cultural forms? 

The approach of Ardener and Leach 
is somewhat different, owing more to the 
stimulus of Lévi-Strauss. Ardener argues 
that until now women have not been 
properly studied by anthropologists, who 
all too often have viewed women from 
the perspective of male-determined social 
models. Accordingly Ardener, through 
an analysis of symbolism in a Bakwerri 
(Cameroons) women’s cult, brings for- 
ward a women’s perspective on social 
relations (this essay is likely to become 
an ancestral totem for intellectualist 
women’s liberation). Among the Bak- 
wert, women are defined by men as 
being tied to them, a view which to some 
extent the women endorse; but women 
also have another view of themselves, in 
which they face outwards from society 
and are identified with the wild, natural 
world. 

Leach battles with Elizabeth Bott over 
the appropriate method for understand- 
ing the inner meanings of the kava 
(drinking) ritual of Tonga. Leach is con- 
vinced that only structuralism can pro- 
vide a reasonably objective interpreta- 


tion of the symbolic content of the kava — 


myths and rituals, but Bott adheres to 

the position that the psycho-analytic 

and structural approaches are comple- 

mentary; a view which Audrey Richards 

also shares. 

Altogether this volume is uniformly of 

a high quality and is thus a fitting 

tribute to Audrey Richards; it should be 

read by anyone interested in contem- 

porary anthropological approaches to 
the study of ritual. 

Caroline Ifeka 

Centre of West African Studies, 

University of Birmingham 
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An Introduction to Social 
Anthropology 

Lucy Mair second edition Oxford 
University Press 1972 317 pp. £2 
(paperback £1) 


There is a certain inevitability that a 
textbook in a rapidly developing subject 
will be out of date by the time it is pub- 
lished. In some respects this was true of 
the first edition of Professor Mair’s 
Introduction, but in the circumstances for- 
givable. Since 1965 important develop- 
ments in social anthropology have been 
consolidated, such that the discipline in 
1973 is a rather different animal than it 
was a decade earlier. In view of this it is 
natural to expect the second edition not 
only to make good the obvious omissions 
of the first, but also to reflect these 
recent trends. In fact, although in places 
substantially revised, it still leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 

For the revised edition Professor Mair 
has considerably improved her discus- 
sions of law, the organization of produc- 
tion, exchange, money and social change; 
part of the introductory chapter has been 
altered, while certain other textual and 
bibliographic changes and rearrange- 
ments have taken place. Some errors and 
ambiguities of the first edition have dis- 
appeared and parts of her earlier treat- 
ment of topics have been omitted 
altogether. Strangely, where alterations 
might be expected—concerning some 
matters of current discussion—there are 
none, although this is a section quite 
appropriate for a consideration of such 
concepts as structure, model and classifica- 
tion. Further, an outline of the character- 
istics of major social forms would have 
been a significant advantage. As it is the 
integrative perspective that this would 
allow is only realized in the treatment of 
social change. 

Nonetheless, it must be acknowledged 
that Professor Mair’s book has already 
become a standard text and established 
a reputation for clear and economical 
prose. ‘This is deservedly so, although 
occasionally her style has the effect of 
suggesting unanimity and clarity on an 
issue where there is none. However, 


while individual criticism of a work of 

this kind must obviously vary greatly, 

the fact remains that it 7s one of the better 

textbooks available—and perhaps we 
should just be greatful for this. 

Roy. F. Ellen 

LSE. 


Rethinking Kinship and Marriage 
Rodney Needham (ed.) Tavistock 
Publications 1971 276 pp. £4. 


This book is based on a conference of 
the Association of Social Anthropologists 
convened by Dr R. Needham, a justly 
famous anthropologist. It is very much 
his book, containing over 130 pages by 
him as well as two articles by McKnight 
and Wilder which are there to illustrate 
his work. (McKnight, who impudently 
tried to follow his own interests, is casti- 
gated with such vigour that it is incom- 
prehensible why the paper is included.) 

The most puzzling thing about the 
book is its title. True, it does attack vio- 
lently most recent attempts at synthesis 
written by such writers as Lounsbury, 
Fortes, Buchler and Lévi-Strauss, but 
what it offers as ‘rethinking’ is strangely 
like an intellectual autobiography of the 
editor. The 130 pages consist of a re- 
statement of what he has said before and 
in saying: (1) that he was right, and (2) 
that he is part of a great tradition which 
includes Wake, Lang, Hocart, Kroeber, 
Durkheim and Leach. What is pre- 
scribed is a semantic analysis of a rather 
old-fashioned kind and abstinence from 
sociological generalizations. The models 
for these are strangely Dumont and 
Leach. Indeed Leach is a contributor 
and, as we might expect, dismisses such 
nominalism as ‘worked out’. Needham 
tells us that Leach does not really mean 
it but the point of the remark is well 
brought home when an extremely 
laborious analysis of Iatmul kinship by 
F. Korn is showed to be very limited if 
not sterile by a few remarks rapidly put 
together by A. Forge. 

Apart from two very worth-while 
ethnographic studies by Beidleman on 
Kaguru Notions of Incest and by Fox on 
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Metaphors of Consanguinity among the 
Rotinese this is a very disappointing 
book, in no way representative of British 
kinship studies. Sociologists will find it a 
great effort to read and I can think of 
little reason why they should. 
M. E. F. Bloch 
L.S.E. 


Sect Ideologies and Social Status 
Gary Schwartz University of Chicago 
Press, 1970 x + 260 pp. £4:05 


This study of a Pentecostal congregation 
and a Seventh-Day Adventist congrega- 
tion in the Mid-West of the United 
States takes ideology—an integrated be- 
lief system which defines problems and 
prescribes remedies—as an intervening 
variable in the response of sectarians to 
their social situation. Each congregation 
represents a similar occupation and in- 
come structure, but because of their 
ideological differences each group main- 
tains a different attitude to the prospects 
of social mobility. Each is defined as 
socially marginal and relatively deprived, 
and Schwartz invokes a type of compen- 
sation theory in explanation of adher- 
ence. The comparative thrust of his 
analysis reveals ambivalence towards 
middle-class life-styles but with Adven- 
tists showing a more activist orientation 
to the world and one more conducive to 
social mobility. Religious ideology, 
Schwartz suggests, endows adaptive 
patterns of behaviour with cognitive 
validity. 

Given the accretion of value-commit- 
ments in Adventism (particularly in its 
canvass of the seventh-day Sabbath; its 
dietetic stance; the preoccupation with 
health and hygiene; and its moral educa- 
tional concerns) one might question 
whether the movement really approxi- 
mates Aberle’s category of the transfor- 
mative sect. Despite inbuilt assumptions 
of timeless doctrinal truths, doctrine— 
and ideology—do change, and adventism 
is perhaps not now the primary preoccu- 
pation of the Seventh-Day Adventists. 
This professional study does, however, 
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open prospects of new comparative 

perspectives in the investigation of 
sectarianism, : 

B. R. Wilson 

All Souls, Oxford 


Racial Tensions and National 
Identity 

Ernest Q.Campbell Vanderbilt University 
Press 1972 262 pp. $10 


Campbell offers these papers as a ‘con- 
tribution to a growing and needed litera- 
ture on comparative race relations’. The 
offering is uneven. Each writer inter- 
preted the topic in his own way. 
Harmannus Hoetink presents a scholarly 
discussion of the factors likely to work for 
and against the development of social 
cohesion in the multi-racial societies of 
the Caribbean. He examines the role of 
religion in the cultural assimilation of 
diverse groups, the effects of racial 
polarization as against colour-continuum 
and the effects of creolization on national 
amalgamation. The notion of ‘society’ is 
clearly what is at issue in the Caribbean; 
how can ex-colonies become ‘societies’ 
when their population and their in- 
equalities were the product of an alien 
power? A number of the discussants urge 
that the stratification of ex-colonies be 
seen as part of an on-going and world- 
wide system of super and sub-ordination 
derived from old forms of exploitation 
but serving the new. 

Austin Turk in a fascinating essay sets 
out the conditions of legal order. Apply- 
ing his model to South Africa Turk finds 
that some of the conditions of legal order 
do not exist and that the regime resorts to 
realizing its power in the form of ‘coersive 
legalism’ which has a feedback effect 
which undermines legal order. Turk de- 
ploys his empirical data in an interesting 
way and finally calls into question his 
own model. Without consensus can the 
problem of legal order be separated 
from political power? 

When race emerged as an issue in the 
U.K. it did not fit into the existing poli- 
ticalstructure. Soaccording to Katznelson 
‘buffering’ institutions were formed to 
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remove race from the field of politics. 
Thus a system of indirect rule was estab- 
lished within the U.K. It may be that in 
Katznelson’s forthcoming book we will 
find some discussion of the extent to 
which social scientists in the U.K. were 
willing to help facilitate indirect rule, 
just as historically some anthropologists 
became imperial servants, 

A recurrent theme in contemporary 
debates on race is the question of class 
and race models of stratification. This 
kind of issue runs through the better 
essays in this collection. To what extent 
are class and race coterminous, is race a 
concept used by actors attempting to 
manipulate a class situation? Do we 
need the notion of race at all? 

These essays, both the good and the 
indifferent, in Racial Tensions and National 
Identity, underline this question. 

Robert Moore 
King’s College, Aberdeen 


The Social Process of Innovation: 
a Study in the Sociology of Science 
M. J. Mulkay Macmillan 1972 64 pp. 
Dop 


In this short readable book Mulkay dis- 
cusses the source, maintenance, and 
processes of escape from orthodoxy in 
science. The usual philosophical diffi- 
culties are avoided by the substitution of 
‘technical and cognitive norms’ for the 
more massive ‘paradigm’, and this also 
enables the introduction of modes of 
change less drastic than paradigm 
revolution. One such form is the founding 
of new research networks by intellectual 
migrants. An important point is that the 
new development need meet no resist- 
ance if it opens up an ‘area of ignorance’ 
where there are no established positions 
to break down. 

The analyses of the cause and social 
location of change are set within a model 
of exchange. Inevitably within this 
framework the scientist is typified as 
having reasons for action which relate 
not at all to the nature of scientific cog- 
nition per se. Further, the author states— 


the interpretation in terms of exchange 
is too loose to prevent an indefinite 
series of modifications in the face of 
‘contrary’ evidence. 


However this part of the analysis is sup- 
posed to be no more than suggestive. 
Otherwise the book is tightly argued 
with many illustrations from case studies, 
and includes a good critical bibliography. 
As well as being a useful introduction it is 
a valuable contribution in its own right 
to the sociology of innovation. 
H. M. Collins 
University of Bath 


The Social Reality of Ethics: the 
Comparative Analysis of Moral 
Codes 

John H. Barnsley Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1972 452 pp. £5ʻ00 


Logically one cannot validly derive an 
‘is’ from an ‘ought’ proposition. But this 
does not mean that there are not non- 
deductive ties between facts and values. 
Dr Barnsley is concerned with exposing 
those relationships which do exist be- 
tween ethics and empirical knowledge; 
for example, cultural relativism is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for ethical relativism, and descriptive 
premises have a logical priority to moral 
ones. 

The Social Reality of Ethics is concerned 
with a more ‘meta-’ level than the one 
its title might suggest. The author obvi- 
ously has a wide knowledge of the litera- 
ture but substantive findings are confined 
to illustrations which back up analytical 
or methodological points, 

There are three distinct parts to the 
book. The first is a beautifully clear 
analysis of ethical concepts, the second 
consists of a content analysis of work in 
the sociology (and social psychology) of 
values and a discussion of the methods 
used and usable in the field. The final 
section distinguishes various forms of 
relativism and considers how these are 
related to each other. 

Arguably one of the most central areas 
of sociology, the sociology of ethics, suf- 
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fers from a relative immaturity which 
can, in large measure, be attributed to 
philosophical confusions coupled with 
the problem of operationalizing some of 
the most tricky concepts involved in one 
of the most subjective and elusive aspects 
of social life. The real value of this book 
lies in the groundwork it has covered for 
anyone wishing to research in this field. 
We do not learn much that is new in 
the way of facts concerning the moral 
codes of societies from Dr Barnsley, but 
he offers us a wealth of constructive 
advice on how we might go about getting 
them. 
Eileen Barker 
LSE. 


Sentencing the Motoring Offender 
Roger Hood Heinemann Educational 
Books 1972 xii + 244 pp. £3°50 


Hood is concerned with disparity in sen- 
tencing of motoring offenders at magis- 
trates’ courts. He sets himself a demo- 
graphic task ‘to chart the extent to 
which disparities exist’, and a sociological 
task ‘to expose the theoretical basis of 
sentencing by studying the views of 
magistrates about the motoring offender 
and his punishment and treatment... 
providing a basis for explaining senten- 
cing disparity.’ (p. 1.) 

Some 500 magistrates were interviewed 
about the sentences that they think they 
would have given after reading the 
detailed transcripts of eight ‘typical’ 
cases. The offences chosen were driving 
recklessly or dangerously, driving under 
the influence of drink or drugs, driving 
while disqualified, failing to insure 
against third-party risks, failing to stop 
after or to report an accident, careless 
driving, exceeding the speed limit, and 
neglecting traffic regulations at pedes- 
trian crossings. The research team also 
interviewed the clerks of the courts, col- 
lected information on 3,000 actual cases 
and held sentencing conferences with 
some groups of the magistrates. 

The book, after a brief methodological 
excursus, describes the magistrates’ back- 
ground, their attitudes to sentencing, 
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punishment and treatment, their per- 
ceptions of motoring offences and offen- 
ders and the information they see as 
relevant when sentencing. It concludes 
with a discussion of the range of sentences 
imposed, finding quite considerable 
variation in the amounts of the fines and 
periods of disqualifications, and a dis- 
cussion of the factors accounting for 
sentencing disparity which emphasizes 
the importance of the bench and the 
magistrates’ perception of the seriousness 
of the case rather than their personal 
background. Hood then suggests that 
magistrates could benefit from confer- 
ences analysing the reasons for their 
decisions. 

Sociologically the book is thin. As 
occupational sociology it provides us with 
interesting information about magistrates 
but does not discuss being or becoming a 
magistrate. And its claim to explain sen- 
tencing disparity, in terms of personal 
and social factors, rests on a doubtful 
statistical analysis and an unjustified 
theoretical and methodological frame- 
work, 

The statistical analysis (by Shirley 
Taylor) concentrates on tests on signi- 
ficance which can tell us nothing about 
the relative importance of different fac- 
tors. Logistic regression was used to check 
whether associations, which appeared 
significant in separate comparisons of 
each case, remained so when the data 
for all magistrates were considered and 
other variables were controlled. This 
procedure assumes that the correct 
variables were included (see below). 
Moreover she does not report the relative 
importance of the variables to support 
Hood’s conclusion that the influence of 
the bench, and magistrates’ perception of 
seriousness are more important than 
background variables. And partially sur- 
prising conclusions like ‘there were very 
few consistent associations between social, 
political, personal background . . . and 
relative severity’ may not only result 
from homogeneity between social groups 
in their sentencing patterns, but also from 
homogeneity between social groups tout 
court. There are no magistrates from 
Registrar General’s Classes 5 and 6; 
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moreover it seems likely that special 
sorts of people become and remain 
magistrates, people whose class identifi- 
cation is with the purveyors rather than 
the recipients of justice. 

Hood gives no theoretical justification 
for the factors he examines, so that the 
relevance of, for example, personality 
tests are not explained; this is sympto- 
matic of empiricist sociology whose 
implicit models are justified as ‘objective’. 
Again, Hood considers the effect of per- 
ceived seriousness on sentence, but not 
the possibility that magistrates’ replies 
were affected by the sentence they 
intended to give. 

The most important aspect of this 
book is its use of gaming techniques. 
Hood’s analysis is not based on the 
judgments of magistrates in actual 
cases; he asks different magistrates their 
opinion about similar ‘typical’ cases. 
Since the claim of this book to be about 
sentencing (of motoring offenders), rather 
than about a parlour game, rests on this 
approach, Hood’s treatment is very 
sketchy. His correct claims that only by 
interviewing the magistrates can we get 
certain sorts of information on their 
background, does not justify this proce- 
dure as against collecting information 
about the decisions made in court (for 
studying sentencing). 

Hood’s argument that statistical com- 
parison does not guarantee that all factors 
have been considered applies equally to 
his own study—e.g. the most important 
factor may well be the court-room 
situation which he also ignores. Hood 
does compare the average sentences given 
by the magistrates in the gaming situa- 
tion to roughly similar cases in the courts 
of a six-page appendix of tables, and 
comment on p. 126. Not only are there 
overall differences, but we have no way 
of knowing that the different sentences 
given in the ‘actual’ cases correspond to 
the different sentences given in the 
‘gaming’ situation for typical cases (even 
though the range may be the same). 

Hood has demonstrated the fact of dis- 
parity in sentences given to motoring 
offenders. He has also assembled a wealth 
of important information on magistrates, 


their attitudes to sentencing and motor- 
ing offences in particular and the way 
they use information, which would be a 
useful basis for a study of the magistracy 
as an occupational role. But the statistical 
lacunae make me doubt his analysis as 
to the important factors determining 
magistrates’ opinion on the appropriate 
sentences for ‘typical’ cases. And the use 
of gaming situations is not sufficiently 
justified to support the detailed conclu- 
sions which Hood draws about the ways 
magistrates sentence motoring offenders. 
R. A. Carr-Hill 

University of Sussex 


Society and the Policeman’s Role 
M. E. Cain Routledge and Kegan Paul 


1973 315 pp. £495 


Dr Cain might have extended our 
knowledge of police work further than 
she does in this book had she not taken so 
seriously the dictates of that ‘ideal 
research design’ which encouraged stu- 
dents to believe they had to formulate 
their theoretical hypotheses in the library 
prior to entering the field ‘to test’? them. 
From the literature on roles she 
developed two major propositions relat- 
ing role behaviour to ‘higher (measured) 
interdependence with a particular role 
definer’ and these shaped the project as 
she readily (and regretfully?) admits. 
The relationship of uniformed P.C.s in 
a country and a city force (prior to Unit 
Beat Policing) with relevant role-definers 
within their forces, with the community 
and with their wives, are explored 
through data obtained through struc- 
tural interviews, analysis of police 
records and the researcher’s observations 
as a privileged participant ‘on the beat’. 
The analysis of the extracts from the 
field-diary merits attention as it obviously 
derives from aset of understandings about 
policing which the researcher did not 
possess when she formulated her research 
problem and designed her interview 
schedules. The experiences as a partici- 
pant observer have enabled her to pro- 
duce brilliant flashes of insight into the 
policeman’s experience of police work. 
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At the same time, however, the incidents 
she describes often pose several tantaliz- 
ing questions which are left suspended. 
More important perhaps they also chal- 
lenge the relevance to the study of polic- 
ing activities of any interpretive schema 
which does not acknowledge processes of 
role-taking, role-making and negotiation 
in the work situation and which ignores 
the question of how situational relevance 
of abstract rules and expectations is 
achieved. 
M. R. Chatterton 
University of Manchester 


City Classification Handbook: 
Methods and Applications 

Brian J. L. Berry (ed.) Wiley Series in 
Urban Research 1972 394 pp. £9.50 


A tedious and, on the whole, disappoint- 
ing book, if one is looking for any novel 
contribution of classification methods to 
urban sociology or to the practice of 
urban planning in this country. The 
group responsible for this handbook met 
in Chicago, under the sponsorship of the 
International City Management Associa- 
tion, to develop a new approach to city 
classification and one that would help 
those responsible for urban management 
capitalize on the ever-increasing volume 
of census and other official information 
and the expansion of computing facilities. 
The organization of the book and the 
various chapter headings reflect these 
practical concerns. 

Some of the topics are intriguing, as, 
for example, variations in electoral be- 
haviour in American suburbs, a tentative 
scheme for a typology of images of urban 
government, and urban typologies and 
political outputs (the ‘outputs’ including 
activities in voluntary associations, pat- 
terns of city government and decision- 
making and levels of urban renewal 
and governmental budget expenditure). 
Maybe it is because of the interest 
aroused in some of these fields, in this 
country, by the work of Bleddyn Davies 
and others and attempts to utilize infor- 
mation systems in planning for local and 
regional government, that one is frus- 
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trated to find how often crude, if volu- 
minous data bedevil the analyses, by the 
authors’ reiterations that better instru- 
ments need to be devised, and by the 
absence of any convincing guidelines as 
to how these defects might be remedied. 

Classification methods are mainly con- 
fined to factor analysis. Readers who are 
interested in examples of the use of this 
and related techniques will find plenty 
here. There is also a comprehensive sur- 
vey, though one that is almost devoid of 
theoretical reference, to the definition of 
areas within cities in the U.S.A. and 
elsewhere. 

The chapter that I found most promis- 
ing happened to be the shortest. Its 
theme was a classification of cities based 
on short-term response to economic 
cyclical fluctuations. Regional econo- 
mists might read it with profit. 

On the whole, however, it remains 
unclear what might usefully be done in 
this country, even if the quality and 
scope of official data generally or of local 
data banks were improved. It is to be 
hoped that enthusiasts for the collection 
and manipulation of such data will give 
some thought to these practicalities, 
before someone repeats this exercise for 
cities, or whatever, within the E.E.C. 

Elizabeth Gittus 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


Situating Marx: Evaluations and 
Departures 

Paul Walton and Stuart Hall (eds.) 
Human Context Books 167 pp. Zoos 


(£1745) 


This is a collection of papers prepared 
for a Symposium held at the Centre for 
Cultural Studies of the University of 
Birmingham, and occasioned by the 
publication of David McLellan’s selec- 
tion of passages from Marx’s Grundrisse. 
The intention of the organizers of the 
Symposium was to discuss ‘the total 
Marx’, which may be taken to mean the 
underlying unity of Marx’s work and 
also to help, as the Editors suggest, in 
‘the recovery of a source of theory and 
practice, at once magnificently full and 
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yet full of promise, insights to be extended 
and developed, formulations to be 
explored and applied to changed condi- 
tions’. The result, as presented here, 
falls a long way short of the intention. 
Two of the essays, by Paul Walton and 
Alfred Sohn-Rethel, explore the mean- 
ing and implications of the concept of 
labour in Marx; two further essays, by 
John O'Neill, ‘On Theory and Criticism 
in Marx’, and by John O’Malley, ‘The 
Total Marx and the Whole of Man’, 
discuss a number of methodological 
questions, in the latter case with 
caricatural opacity; and Ian Birchall 
contributes an essay on “The Total Marx 
and the Marxist Theory of Literature’ 
which discusses the ‘relative autonomy’ 
of literature in Marx’s thought. There 
are also shorter notes, by David McLellan 
on Grundrisse, by Martin Nicolaus (with 
characteristic vigour and sharpness) on 
Paul Walton’s paper, and by Stanley 
Mitchell and Jerry Palmer on Birchall’s 
essay. Interesting though some of this is, 
it is unlikely that the book will do much 
by way of ‘situating Marx’ or of helping 
to fashion the ‘Marxism for our times’ 
which the editors ask for. 
Ralph Miliband 
University of Leeds 


History, Man, and Reason: a Study 
in Nineteenth-century Thought 
Maurice Mandelbaum The Johns Hopkins 
Press 1971 xii + 554 pp. £7°15 


This is no livre de poche; it is an enormous 
book, larger one is tempted to say than 
life. Even so, its author tells us in his 
Preface that its ‘scope is not all-embrac- 
ing’, though he goes on to add that ‘it 
ranges more widely than is perhaps pru- 
dent’. Prudential considerations apart, 
the publication of a massive volume of 
this kind, in which almost every aspect 
of nineteenth-century social thought 
comes under consideration, does raise 
serious practical problems. The three 
hundred and seventy-odd pages of text 
provide a quarter of a million words of 
reading matter. They are followed by 
nearly a hundred and forty pages of 


notes. The work has been gestating for 
some twenty years. In short, it is a work 
for the library shelves, for reference 
rather than reading, for institutional 
rather than private purchase. 

Readers of Professor Mandelbaum’s 
earlier works will already know his 
special concern with what may broadly 
be called the philosophy of the social 
sciences and in particular with the 
problem of historical knowledge, which 
provided the title for one of his best 
known earlier publications. This work on 
nineteenth-century social thought serves 
both to extend his philosophical concern 
in particular with the impact of ‘his- 
toricism’ and to illustrate the complex 
interdependence and mutual influence of 
historicist and rationalist thinkers. It is 
because of this tension, no doubt, that 
Man finds himself lodged between His- 
tory and Reason in the title. 

The nineteenth century was intel- 
lectually much less tidy than the Enlight- 
enment, much more at the mercy of rapid 
and unpredictable developments both in 
the realms of events and ideas. Professor 
Mandelbaum makes an interesting map 
of these kaleidoscopic changes. The great 
thinkers and their well publicized views 
are duly on parade, but not arranged in 
quite the customary ranks, subordinated 
to the conceptual schemes which the 
author deems to be significant. For 
although the survey begins convention- 
ally enough with idealism and positivism, 
with materialism and its religious coun- 
terpoint and continues with the growth 
of social science from Saint-Simon and 
the rise of the evolutionary progressives, 
the central five chapters treat of what is 
designated as the ‘challenge to con- 
stancy’ and look with some detail at 
‘geneticism’ and ‘organicism’, under 
which banners Mill and Comte, Hegel 
and Marx find themselves unexpectedly 
displaced vis 4 vis one another. 

In his concluding paragraphs, Pro- 
fessor Mandelbaum reiterates the widely 
accepted view that it is in its loss of faith 
in the idea of Progress that our own cen- 
tury is primarily to be distinguished from 
its predecessor. This has involved, he 
avers, the general abandonment of his- 
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toricist explanations of events. It is a 
conclusion which later surveys of twen- 
tieth-century social thought may well be 
disposed to confirm. 

This book is a fine quarry, with rich 
veins of unlooked-for precious metals. 
One could wish they had not been buried 
in so deep a mine and that the labour of 
unearthing them did not sometimes prove 
a weariness to the flesh. 

Charles Vereker 
University of Durham 


The Sociology of Art and 
Literature: a Reader 

Milton C. Albrecht, et al. (eds.) Gerald 
Duckworth 1970 752 pp. £7°50 


In the U.S. and U.K., the contempo- 
rary neglect of the sociology of art and 
literature has been a scandal: as Duncan 
and others have repeatedly told us the 
bibliographical listings on the subject 
throughout the "fifties and ’sixties have 
been scant and circuitous; no adequate 
text exists to date—though we have been 
promised some in the near future. 

The present work is a massive and 
welcome compilation. Organized in six 
parts (Forms and Styles, Artists, Distri- 
bution and Reward Systems, Critics and 
Publics, Methodology, History and The- 
ory), with an editorial introduction and 
bibliography to each section, the Reader 
includes some forty-six varied contribu- 
tions. 

On inspection, the volume turns out 
to be fulsome rather than wholesome. 
Imbalance and eclecticism mar the whole 
structure. Rather than a sumptuous feast 
we are proffered a series of indigestible 
preparations. The editors perfunctorily 
(and perhaps obligatorily) state: ‘It is 
unlikely that our selection will please 
everyone ...3 each scholar will have his 
own favorites . . . He may wonder why a 
particular article or excerpt from a book 
has not been included’ (xii). They do not 


elaborate on this further. Not many. 


scholarly heads will be turned by the 
inclusion of Pevsner, Harold Rosenberg 
(from squire), Dewey, Antal, Ben 
Shahn, Toffler (in twice), Malcolm 
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Cowley, or Sir Kenneth Clark (in the 
History and Theory section). It is 
doubtful further whether many will be 
led to reconsider the sociology of art 
by a reading of F. van der Meer on The 
Basilica—included in the same spirit of 
sumptuousness and extravagance. 

For £7:50 the student or professional 
worker will get at best a handful of 
useful or important statements: from the 
late Lucien Goldmann, Barnett’s short 
piece; snippets, of Escarpit (already 
available in full translation to English 
readers in two editions), Nostrand, 
Duncan, Huaco (on Film); it is nice to 
see reprinted and accessible again Alex- 
ander Kern’s careful and considered “The 
Sociology of Knowledge in the Study of 
Literature’ (Swanee Review, Autumn 
1942), and the late Renato Poggioli’s 
exemplary radicalized scholarship (on 
the alienation of the modern artist), re- 
printed from The Graduate Journal (Win- 
ter 1964). Tomar’s pioneering study 
(Introduction to the Sociology of Art—private- 
ly printed in 1940) is paid lip-service to 
throughout, but is nowhere in evidence. 

Errors are few and far between: the 
printers seem uncertain when Antal’s 
Florentine Painting and Its Social Background 
was published; a few French accents are 
dropped here and there; Alphons Silber- 
mann—tright in the proofs—re-appears 
as Alyhons (p. 738). But these are minor 
quibbles. For the worker in this field the 
tiresome task of netting the key contri- 
butions remains; the present Reader 
offers little alleviation of this task, or 
little prospects of short-cuts to thestudent. 

Henry G. B. Harris 
The Polytechnic of Central London 


Polish Philosophical Symposium 
(Lublin, 15-16 May 1971)—Homage 
to Leon Petrazycki 


The Scientific Society of Law Students 
at the Marie Sklodowska-Curie Uni- 
versity organized this Symposium as a 
tribute to the great sociologist Leon 
Petrazycki on the goth anniversary of his 
death. 

Leon Petrazycki (1867-1931) is re- 
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membered by Polish social scientists for 
his contributions to legal science of 
which he was a founder, for initiating 
a psychological approach to the theory 
of law and morality, and for his work in 
the fields of sociology, logic and scientific 
methodology. It is symptomatic of the 
respect in which he is held that the 
Lublin Symposium should have been 
attended by several generations of re- 
searchers. Participants ranged from those 
who had known Petrazycki and worked 
in his time (Janina Kotarbiriska, Tadeusz 
Kotarbiński and Wladyslaw Tatarkie- 
wicz) to younger specialists and even 
students. Aspects of Petrazycki’s writings 
discussed during the symposium included 
those which have gained international 
recognition (the psychological interpre- 
tation of legal and moral phenomena 
and the ideal of a legal policy), as well 
as those which have been insufficiently 
explored in spite of their imnovatory 
character (especially his contribution to 
logic and methodology). 

The Chairman of the Society of Law 
Students, P. J. Smoczyriski, opened the 
Symposium and Prof. H. Groszyk ini- 
tiated the debate by reassessing the 
scientific status of Petrazycki today. The 
following reports were then given: 
‘Memories of Petrazycki’ (by Professor 
Tatarkeiwicz), ‘Petrazycki’s concept of 
an adequate theory’ (By Professor Kotar- 
biński), ‘Petrazycki’s view of legal policy’ 
(by Professor Maria Burocka-Arctowa), 
‘Petrazycki’s psychology of emotions in 
the light of contemporary psychological 
theories’ (by Professor J. Reykowski), 
‘Petrazycki’s ethical tenets’ (by Pro- 
fessor I. Lazari-Pawlowska) ; ‘Petrazycki’s 
criticism of the concept of law in the 
jurists sense’ (by Professor W. Lang), “The 
concept of state in Petrazycki’s work’ (by 
Luba Matraszek), ‘The concept of 
“position” in Petrazycki’s innovatory 
work on logic’ (by P. J. Smoczynski), 
‘Law and Morality in Petrazycki’s 
work’ (by Z. Holda) and ‘Rational ele- 
ments in Petrazycki’s theory of law, (by 
W. Flisiński). Important contributions to 
the discussion were also made by Pro- 
fessor Jerzy Kowalski, an expert of many 
years’ standing, on Petrazycki’s theories. 





The sessions showed clearly that while 
in the past some Polish specialists in- 
herited and developed Petrazycki’s con- 
cepts and research methods, neither his 
theories nor his methodology are fully 
accepted at present. However many of the 
ideas he was first to advance have proved 
fruitful and many are still the subject of 
ongoing research. While it is possible— 
perhaps even advisable—to disagree 
with him on some subjects, one ought 
not to forget or to underrate Petrazycki’s 
contribution to Polish social thought and 
to the discipline of sociology. 

Pawel F. Smoczyriski 
Univ. Marie Sklodowska-Curie 
Lublin (Poland) 


RACE TODAY 


‘By far the best way to be in- 
formed about the racial situation 
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Oxford Books for Student 


Man and Aggression l 
Edited. by Ashley Montagu 


Man and Aggression was written to fill the need for a critical examination 
of the popular writings of Konrad Lorenz and Robert Ardrey. To this new 
edition, the editor has added eight essays, strengthening the book’s 
sustained and reasoned criticism of the still prevalent contention that 
ethologists can understand human behaviour by observing that of lower 
animals. Second edition £3-90 paper covers £1:-40 Galaxy Books 

OUP New York - 








Towards a Critical Sociology 
Norman Birnbaum 


These essays represent the author’s unique synthesis of modern American 
and European social thought within the context of a classic academic 
tradition. Combining theoretical reflection with historical analysis, they 
offer a critical re-evaluation of the.state of contemporary sociology. 
Paper covers £1-60 Galaxy Books OUP New York 





Order and Change 
Introductory Sociology i 


Gerald R. Leslie, Richard F. Larson, and 
Benjamin L. Gorman 


This introduction to the main ideas and methods of sociology is designed 
for first courses in universities and colleges. Its over-all clarity, 
comprehensiveness, and organization make it suitable for a range of levels 
or types of colleges where core textbooks are needed. Each chapter is 
followed by a summary and a set of questions. Charts and tables - 

£3-50 OUP New York 





The Family in Social Context 
Gerald R. Leslie aS 


The perspective of this book is broad, so that the most recent trends in 
family patterns—women’s liberation, communal living experiments, and 
the newly recognized strengths of black families—are seen in their larger 
significance rather than as short-term phenomena. Stability and changes 
are seen to complement one another as the family system comes to 
approximate the societal ideal. Second edition numerous text figures and 
tables. £425 OUP New York 
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A feature of the journal is the Social Administration Digest, devoted 
to analyzing major changes in legislation and related matters which 
affect social policy in Britain. 
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Coming in October 
Radical Psychology 
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General Editor: A. B. Cherns 

The Politics of Organizational Decision-Making 

ANDREW PETTIGREW 

Few detailed empirical studies exist in the social ‘sciences of the 

mobilization and dissolution of power within organizations and the 

interplay between power groups over time. The present work 

explores the political aspects of a series of innovative decisions 

taken within a single firm and observed over several years. 
November £3°75 


Social Issues in the Seventies 

General Editor: J. N. Wolfe f 

Present and Future in Higher Education 

Edited by R. E. BELL and A. J. YOUNGSON 

A selection from papers given at a seminar sponsored by the 
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seventies. £340 
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A British sociological career* 


I was born on 19 December 1893 in London, the fourth child, and 
second son, of a successful architect. Two younger sisters raised the 
total to six—enough to constitute a very self-contained social unit. Our 
home was, I suppose, typical of the higher professional classes of the 
period—intellectually and artistically cultured and financially well- 
endowed. Although we lived, officially, in London, we spent all our 
holidays in the country, either in our house in Hindhead or, in the 
summer, at the seaside or in the Lake District, and it was in the country 
that we felt we really belonged. Hindhead was peopled by middle-class 
intellectuals similar to those who surrounded us in the Bloomsbury of 
those days, while we had numerous Marshall relatives in the Lake 
District, descendants of my great-grandfather who had settled there in 
1815. Add to this my conventional schooling, first in a very select 
preparatory boarding-school and then at Rugby, a solidly bourgeois 
but not particularly snobbish ‘Public School’, and it is easy to under- 
stand how limited, and how naively unsociological, was my youthful 
view of society. I knew nothing of working-class life, and the great 
industrial north was a nightmare land of smoke and grime through 
which one had to travel to get from London to the Lake District. My 
feelings on this point were unaffected by the fact that I was enjoying a 
share—only a modest one by that time—of the fortune my great- 
grandfather had made in industry a hundred years before. And I still 
remember how it was that, when I went to Cambridge, I first became 
aware of meeting young men of working-class origin on equal 
terms. 

At Cambridge I read history, which was at that time, with a few 
exceptions, very badly taught. The experience was not, on the whole, 
either attractive or enlightening. Nevertheless my whole outlook on 
life changed very rapidly. This was due largely to the influence of 
my close friend, Wyatt Rawson, a philosophical free-thinker and 
educational reformist. At school I had been intensely shy and sincerely 
devout; after one year at Cambridge I had lost (to a large extent) my 


* Acknowledgment and thanks are given to Professor Marshall and UNESCO 
for permission to reprint part of ‘A British Sociological Career’, from the 
International Social Science Journal, vol. XXV, no. 1/2 (1973). 
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shyness and (totally) my religious faith. Although, as I have said, history 
was in general badly taught at Cambridge in the years just before the 
First World War, there were two teachers who not only taught me a lot 
but also left their mark on my subsequent career. One was John 
Clapham, who lectured on English economic history, which was to 
become my subject after graduation. Unlike many professors at that 
time, he was in touch both with the work of contemporary foreign 
scholars and with ‘real life’ outside the university (before you write 
industrial history, he said, you must at least have savoured ‘the smell of 
the loom-shop’). I owe a great deal to him. The other was a Bostonian, 
Gaillard Lapsley, who taught mediaeval history in a way that intro- 
duced me to the study of social systems, or structures, as it was pursued 
by such scholars as Seebohm, Vinogradoff and Maitland. Under his 
guidance I was, in fact—though I did not realize it at the time—enter- 
ing the field of sociology. Some years later it was Lapsley who suggested 
that I compete for a Trinity fellowship, which would open the door to 
an academic career, and it was Clapham who gave me the subject for 
my dissertation. But in the meantime, I had spent four years as a civilian 
prisoner of war in the German camp at Ruhleben, near Berlin. This 
was undoubtedly the most powerful formative experience of my early 
years. 

If only I had been a sociologist then, what an opportunity this would 
have given me to study, by participant observation and any other 
survey method not requiring a computer, the emergence of a structured 
society from a miscellaneous collection of individuals (all male) flung 
together by chance in a confined space (a race course and its stables), 
and its subsequent fortunes. It so happens that most of the letters I 
wrote home from the camp have been preserved, and I can see in them 
evidence of a growing sociological curiosity about what was happening 
in me and around me. I expressed this double curiosity in letters 
written early in 1915: 


I am sure this is doing me a lot of good and teaching me what is and 
what is not essential. I shall be quite changed when we meet again 


[7 March]. 


I can’t make out whether this camp is the most natural or the most 
amazing institution imaginable. It is natural in its development, and 
amazing in its entire disregard of environment [13 May]. 


My Canadian fellow-prisoner, the psychologist Davidson Ketchum, 
who was working throughout the rest of his life on a detailed study of 
the camp society, recorded carefully the processes of evolution from a 
gemeinschaftlich to a gesellschaftlich structure, as the prisoners sorted 
themselves into ‘purposeful groups called associations’, and formal 
organization ‘overtook’ spontaneous activities. I can see that I was 
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fumbling towards a similar interpretation of, or at least approach to, 
the subject. As early as April 1915 I was surprised ‘how quickly one 
develops engagements and obligations, just as binding as if they were 
imposed by the strictest discipline’, and I watched, and recorded, the 
proliferation of societies which led eventually to a sort of institutional 
hypertrophy. By January 1917 I was longing to return to a way of life 
in which one can ‘do a little private reading without swearing allegiance 
to a rather objectionable society and so offending the members of some 
other society’. All this sounds very trivial, but it is the only kind of 
evidence I can quote to support the conviction that my attitude to the 
world around me was deeply affected by having lived through this 
remarkable real-life social experiment. 

Equally important was the immersion in a society with no established 
social barriers and, initially, no privacy. But it was not a classless society, 
although the principal external indices of class—occupation, property 
and wide differences of income—were lacking. For we brought with 
us the distinctive cultures which these circumstances, combined with 
family and education, had implanted in us before internment. And 
these deeply influenced the character and composition of the various 
societies, though not wholly dominating them. The force at work may 
be better defined as ‘consciousness of kind’ than as class-consciousness, 
especially since the working class was almost totally absent, apart from 
the merchant seamen who represented a subculture rather than a class. 
Ruhleben breached the defences of the secluded world of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia in which I had been brought up, but the full effects of 
this were not realized until I had engaged in another adventure after 
my return to England. 

As soon as I got back, and had sufficiently recovered my health and 
strength, I took Lapsley’s advice and, with Clapham’s guidance, 
prepared and submitted a dissertation for a fellowship at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. I was elected in October 1919 and thus entered the 
academic world as a professional historian. But I did not thereupon 
retreat into a cloistered world or an ivory tower. I accepted an invitation 
to become the Labour candidate in a deeply Conservative parliamentary 
constituency in Surrey. Although the local initiative came largely from 
the middle and upper classes (my sponsor was the daughter of a duke), 
my campaign for the general election of 1922 brought me into close 
co-operation with working-class people in the area and opened my eyes 
to the realities of class prejudice; I found that working men were 
unwilling to let it be known that they supported Labour for fear of 
losing their jobs. My campaign did a lot to remedy that, but there was 
of course, no chance of my winning the seat. I did well to poll over 
5,000 votes. This would have been a good start, had I wished to go in 
for politics, but I decided that, though my interest was great, campaign- 
ing did not suit my temperament; I opted for an academic career. 
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My Trinity fellowship ran for six years, during which I prepared my 
dissertation (on seventeenth-century guilds) for publication, revised 
and extended a popular textbook on English economic history, and 
wrote a short life of James Watt. By that time I was sure that I must 
get away from Cambridge, at least for a spell, and I applied for the 
first post I saw advertised, that of a tutor to students of social work at 
the London School of Economics. I knew nothing about social work, 
but Beveridge, the director of the School, thought I should prove useful 
somewhere, and I was given the job. What I in fact did, apart from 
teaching the aspiring social workers to write essays on general social 
questions (in my first year only), was to give lectures on English econ- 
omic and constitutional history, until, when Hobhouse died in 1929, 
Morris Ginsberg, his successor as professor of sociology, suggested that 
I should join his department and take over the teaching of the subject 
known as ‘Comparative Social Institutions’. And that is how I became 
a sociologist. 

Curiously enough my recollection of this critical episode in my aca- 
demic career is peculiarly vague. I cannot now remember how close 
were my relations with Ginsberg or how much I knew about the work 
of his department when he made the invitation. Certainly I was quite 
ignorant of sociology in the professional sense. But, as I have explained, 
I had developed (partly in Ruhleben) a sociological curiosity and had 
acquired, in my historical studies, some skills in the analysis of social 
systems and the interpretation of social change. I think Ginsberg 
must have convinced me that, to teach the subject he assigned to me, 
I should need only to extend the application of this curiosity and these 
skills to areas which I had not yet explored; and I went to work and 
read as much as I could of the relevant literature. But I did not at that 
time make a systematic attempt to master the classics of sociological 
theory. That was a mistake which I have regretted ever since. In the 
second place, I had come to the conclusion that it was not in my nature 
to spend my working life poring over original documents to the extent 
demanded by reputable historical research. I realized that broad com- 
parative studies, in the Hobhouse tradition, must be built on secondary 
sources, and the thought that I might leave the basic task of fact col- 
lecting to others, and concentrate on interpretation, assessment, 
advancing hypotheses and drawing tentative conclusions appealed 
enormously to my lively and impatient mind. One could hardly have 
chosen a more dangerous path to tread, but I hoped that my historical 
training would enable me to distinguish good secondary sources from 
bad, and to make strictly legitimate use of the material I collected. I 
think perhaps Michael Oakeshott was right when he said, in reviewing 
my essay on Citizenship and Social Class, that it belonged to the category 
of ‘histoire raisonnée’. 

My two chief interests since I became officially a sociologist have been 
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social stratification and social policy (in the sense of the social and wel- 
fare services). Much of what I have written on the latter subject is only 
marginally sociological. A third field of interest was opened to me by 
chance, that of professionalism, treated as a branch of occupational 
sociology. Karl Mannheim had undertaken to give a course of lectures 
on the professions at the International Summer School at Santander, 
in Spain, in the summer before the outbreak of the civil war. He found 
it impossible to fulfil the obligation and asked me to take his place, 
which I did. I found both the subject and the experience fascinating, in 
spite of the effort of lecturing in French. I read widely in the subject, 
and made extensive notes, which unfortunately were lost during the 
Second World War. But I was able to use the lectures as the basis for 
a paper presented to the annual meeting of the Canadian Political 
Science Association. This was published in 1939, the same year in 
which Talcott Parsons also published what I believe was his first paper 
on the subject.? 

I remained on the staff of the London School of Economics, as a 
sociologist, until 1956, but for the five years 1944-49 I was also head 
of the department through which I had originally entered the school, 
the one devoted primarily to the training of social workers. From this 
stems my continued interest in social policy. Itwas at that time a modest 
department from the academic point of view, but under my successor, 
Richard Titmuss, it developed into a very distinguished graduate 
school. The subject has, since then, inspired much highly sophisticated 
research and a great volume of scholarly literature. It is, in fact, a 
major area for the application of the social sciences, not only sociology, 
but economics, political science and psychology as well. 

The heavy administrative duties attached to the headship of 
this department inevitably interrupted my sociological work, in both 
teaching and research. But it was still more decisively interrupted by 
the war and by my service for eighteen months with the Control 
Commission in Germany shortly afterwards. When war broke out I 
was enrolled in an organization headed by Arnold Toynbee whose 
initial function it was to monitor the foreign press for the benefit of the 
British Foreign Office. It evolved into the Foreign Office Research 
Department, and my particular province was, for most of the time, 
Germany. In addition to our routine press reports, we used our material 
to review the situation in the countries assigned to us for study, and, 
‘on request from the Foreign Office, wrote memoranda on policy issues. 
One referred to me more than once was: should a defeated Germany be 
‘dismembered’, and if so, into what units? I was against it. I may add 
that I wrote my first discussion paper on how to treat a defeated 
Germany just about the time of the fall of France. 

Did sociology help me? I am certain that it did, but in a way that is, 
‘perhaps, not quite scientifically respectable. It helped me to draw 
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conclusions from manifestly inadequate and unreliable evidence. It 
was all we had. So we did our best to understand, and find significance 
in, the events and the opinions reported in the German and neutral 
press, supplemented by a few other sources, including a modicum of 
classified intelligence. The process was similar to that followed in many 
sociological studies in which quantifiable data can play only a small 
part, especially in macro-sociological and comparative studies of 
institutions viewed in the round. It is at the root of the Verstehende 
sociology of Max Weber which, in spite of Theodore Abel’s elegant 
annihilation of it, is, in my view, an indispensable element in the 
sociology of the present and of the future. The process was similar, 
but the conditions were entirely different. We had to do the best we 
could, and I found that my sociological training had sharpened my 
perception and quickened my sense of the significance of items of 
information. The more one understands of the basic processes of 
social life, the better able one should be to distinguish between the 
possible, probable, improbable and impossible explanations of observed 
events. So we boldly advanced our hypotheses, but there was little we 
could do to verify them. 

I was glad, therefore, to have the opportunity, after the war, to see for 
myself the society I had been trying to understand, and to find out 
whether the forecasts we had made of its post-war character (an 
important function of my department) were anywhere near the truth. 
I made a brief tour of some of the West German universities in the 
winter of 1947/48, on behalf of the Association of University Teachers, 
and spent the months from the summer of 1949 to the end of 1950 as 
Educational Adviser to the British High Commissioner in Germany. 
It was an administrative post, responsible for the programme through 
which we were helping German education to recover from the material 
damage of the war and from the mental isolation and political in- 
doctrination it had endured throughout the Nazi period. Here, as in 
Ruhleben, but on a much larger scale, I was able to observe (all too 
briefly) the evolution of a virtually new society. I have no space to 
elaborate on this fascinating experience, and I will confine myself to 
a single example. We were greatly concerned, both in the Foreign Office 
and in the Education Branch of the commission, to discover how deeply 
the Nazi revolution had penetrated the minds and the way of life of the 
German people. Of course we knew already something about the 
weaknesses of the Nazi revolutionary system, and one of our tasks in the 
Foreign Office Research Department had been to judge at what points 
these weaknesses were augmented by the war, and whether any new 
ones were developing. We looked for significant items in our meagre 
data. We noted the disturbances in the higher ranks of the administra- 
tion which are to be expected when power passes through personal 
relations with a charismatic leader. We traced the growth of friction 
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between Army and Party, the professionals and the amateurs. We could 
read about the clash between Hitler and his judges, and saw how even 
liberal lawyers have to recognize that adherence to the letter of the law 
is the only defence against the arbitrary rulings of a dictator. And, 
perhaps the most significant, we could see the widening of the gap 
between the generations, which had been traditional in Germany for 
half a century. The Nazi bosses were for the young no longer the 
glamorous innovators, but the old guard of the conservative establish- 
ment, and their propaganda was losing credibility. In the early years, 
Hitler had encouraged children to report on their parents; during the 
war Goring publicly reminded parents of their duty to keep control of 
their children. So we could forecast that a defeated Germany would not 
be a Nazi Germany but a vacuum, a people without an immediate past. 
To fill it they must draw on what survived, or could be recovered, from 
their own remoter past, on the far side of the Nazi hiatus, and on the 
immediate past and present outlook of other countries. It was here that 
we, in the Control Commission, could help them. 

Before I conclude with some reflections on sociology—on what it has 
meant to me and what I feel about its present state and future prospects 
—I will say a few words about my fifth important extra-academic 
adventure, my four years with Unesco in Paris, from 1956 to 1960. It 
would be absurd to occupy space in this journal with a thumbnail 
sketch of Unesco and its works. For myself, the two experiences which I 
found most enriching were those of living and working in a multi- 
national society in which ethnic differences became irrelevant, and of 
extensive extra-European travel, the effects of which still impart 
a touch of realism to my contemplation of world affairs. When I joined 
the staff of Unesco as director of the Social Sciences Department, I was 
already old enough, at 62, not to be too much worried by the frustra- 
tions, extravagant expenditure and sometimes even the futilities to 
which an international organization with a democratic constitution is 
inevitably subject. It works as a service, not a business, and must there- 
fore pursue ‘unprofitable’ lines and try to give all Member States their 
fair share in the determination and execution of its programme. 
Unesco is in a particularly awkward position because of the general 
uncertainty about its function. When founded the stress was on mutual 
understanding and peace; in my day it could better have been called 
the World Organization for Education and Research; but there were 
already signs that the bias was shifting towards aid for developing 
countries. I understand that it continued to shift in that direction after 
T left. 

As regards my own department, there was a tendency both inside and 
outside Unesco to think that ‘social sciences’ meant ‘sociology’, in- 
cluding those branches of neighbouring disciplines which carried the 
prefix ‘social’—‘social psychology’ and ‘social anthropology’. In 
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particular many people failed to realize that, at least for Unesco, the 
social sciences included economics. This was no doubt partly because the 
director had always been a sociologist. But it was due also to the fact 
that in the important section of the programme concerned with the 
application of the sciences to practical problems, economic affairs were 
the special province of the Economic Section of the United Nations 
secretariat. That explains why I was, on one occasion, flatly told that 
economics had nothing to contribute to economic development, which 
simply meant ‘Please keep out’. So the problems left to us were chiefly 
those for which no quick or precise solution can be found by any of the 
social sciences, and certainly not by sociology. An international organ- 
ization operates most successfully on issues in which the interests of the 
collaborating nations are common, and not merely similar. Compara- 
tive, cross-national sociological studies usually deal with problems that 
are similar rather than common. This is true of urbanization, in which 
the department had made a good start with its African studies but had 
subsequently faltered. Common interest, on the other hand, underlies 
all that is done for the advancement of the disciplines themselves, in 
both teaching and research. Here one moves on the ‘universalistic’ 
plane in Talcott Parsons’ sense. The department’s many publications, 
bibliographies, trend reports, etc., its conferences and seminars on 
theories and methods, and its sponsorship of the international associa- 
tions have probably been of greater and more lasting value than its 
attempts to engage in, or even to stimulate, research on world problems. 

I was sorry when, having outstayed my original contract by a year, I 
left Unesco in 1960. I had greatly enjoyed those four years, during 
which I had served under three very different directors-general. I had 
decided that I would retire to my original academic home, Cambridge, 
and during my first two years there I helped to establish the teaching of 
sociology, as a part-time lecturer in the Economics Faculty. Since then 
I have made one or two trips abroad—a spell with the Unesco Institute 
in Delhi; a couple of months as visiting professor at the University of 
Toronto—and have done some writing, chiefly on my little book on 
Social Policy, and some selective reading in the great and rapidly growing 
mass of sociological literature. If I attempt, in conclusion, to give my 
impressions of the present state and future prospects of sociology, I shall 
once again be drawing conclusions from insufficient evidence. And in 
any case I have room for only a very summary statement. 

In my first years as a sociologist I was, very naturally, almost totally 
under the influence of Hobhouse, as interpreted by Ginsberg. I was 
impressed by the way he manipulated historical data by methods which 
were simultaneously analytical and comparative. I made much use of 
his threefold categorization of kinship, authority and citizenship as the 
basic principles of social order, though I noted that ‘authority’ had 
something of a residual character and was therefore rather a ‘mixed 
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bag’. It was easy to pass on to Max Weber’s profounder studies of the 
same theme, including his more elaborate analysis of authority, and so 
to my own later concern with citizenship. I also liked the importance 
Hobhouse gave to institutions of justice, using them to illustrate the way 
in which changes in the parts of a system are shaped by the pressure to 
preserve compatibility (which is not the same thing as consensus), and 
to show the experience of operating an institution at one level may 
generate, in a predictable manner, the forces which will guide it to its 
next level. Here there is an obvious link with the vital role which 
Durkheim assigned to law and justice in the evolution of ‘organic’ social 
systems. It did not worry me that these two masters had different ideas 
about sociology. I did not expect to swallow either of them whole—to 
become a Durkheimian or a Weberian. I could learn from both, and 
transmute what I took from them, and the ideas they suggested to me, 
into the substance of my own humbler, and yet at its own level, original 
thinking. 

This is where my interest lay to begin with, and where, in general, 
they have remained. Today, like most middle-of-the-road areas, it is 
still well populated, but not particularly fashionable. More exciting 
things are happening elsewhere—exciting, that is, to students entering 
the field. This applies, in different ways, at both ends of an imaginary 
scale running down from descriptive, purposeful and goal-directed 
studies of social conditions and problems at the top to explorations in 
depth of the prime elements of social action and social relations at the 
bottom. It is at this second level that we find what may be called the 
currently fashionable schools of sociological speculation, among which 
one is bound to look for clues to the direction in which sociology might 
seek to find an escape from its present rather unsatisfactory position. 
There is the psychological reductionism which Durkheim denounced, 
Max Weber flirted with, and George Homans has been expounding 
and putting to the test, with the help and support of Peter Blau. Not 
only does this convey a salutary warning against the reification of 
institutions, but the theory of social exchange offers a valuable approach 
to the understanding of situations in which inequalities—for instance of 
power—are maintained in equilibrium. In structuralism, also very 
fashionable, we have the reduction, or resolution, of total structures like 
a social system or a language, to their basic units, and the search for 
universal forms which reflect the nature and thought processes of the 
human mind. One cannot get deeper than that, but the exercise can, 
all too easily, degenerate into a kind of parlour game, like some of 
Engels’ illustrations of historical dialectic. 

Phenomenology—an obvious candidate for inclusion in our list of 
fashionable schools of thought—does not set out to reduce or resolve 
wholes into their elements or parts. On the contrary it seeks to under- 
stand wholes as indivisible entities in a perpetually fluid state, what 
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Gurvitch called ‘des ensembles en marche’.3 In this case the exploration in 
depth, which I said characterizes all these sociological enterprises, 
takes the form of the penetration of external behaviour to reach the 
inner meaning. And since, to quote Ginsberg, ‘in the phenomenological 
analysis the consciousness and the object are bracketed together’,4 the 
meaning of each social situation is virtually unique and constantly 
changing. Continuing with our survey of sociological fashions, we can 
trace a direct descent from the phenomenologists via Alfred Schutz to 
Harold Garfinkel and his oddly-named, but unquestionably alluring, 
ethnomethodology. Here the focus is on everyday events as ‘known’ or 
understood by ‘bona-fide-members-of-the-society’, and common sense 
has a big part to play in the process of investigation, as a corrective of 
the misunderstandings which result from thinking in formal institutional 
terms or being slavishly bound to statistical correlations. Finally, it 
might be said that the corresponding fashion among criminologisis is 
symbolic interactionism, a school of thought with a distinguished past 
now being turned to new uses. It emphasizes two main points. First, 
that a personality develops through time by interaction with others 
and with the environment, in ways governed by the meaning attached 
by him and by others to the changing situation. And second, that this 
process is affected and, one might say, distorted by the attachment of 
labels to people which categorize them and dictate the nature of 
behaviour towards them, while at the same time influencing their 
conception of themselves. 
Emeritus Professor of 
Sociology in the University 
of London 


Notes 


1. Davidson Ketchum, Ruhleben: a a. ‘Le Concept de Structure Sociale’, 
Prison Camp Society, University of Toronto Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, vol. 19, 
Press, 1965. p. Ir. 

2. Talcott Parsons, ‘The Professions 4. Reason and Unreason in Society, 1947, 
and Social Structure’, Social Forces, vol. p. 106. 
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For his eightieth birthday 


History, even intellectual and educational history, is too much at the 
mercy of the random and capricious nature of its sources and the 
fondness of historians—so often quiet folk with dramatic aspirations— 
for loud noises, big banging events and personalities. It is, then, a 
peculiar pleasure and a personal one to be able to congratulate Tom 
Marshall—a quintessentially quiet man—on his eightieth birthday and 
join in the British Journal of Sociology’s celebration of that fact. 

The fact, however, is barely credible. I first met Marshall twenty- 
eight years ago when Nadine and he entertained me in what was then 
their home at Fen Ditton, near Cambridge. What they made of me, 
fresh from Balliol, a bad case of Scottish docta ignorantia, I don’t know. I 
do know that I was taken under a spell which endures. I had read 
Marshall’s James Wait, his articles in The Economic History Review on 
Tull and on population, and his contributions to The Sociological Review. 
It is still the same Tom Marshall, urbane, elegant, discreet, witty— 
when shall we have a collection of his clerihews and limericks ?—kind, 
deep-feeling and restrained that-one meets today in Cambridge and 
London. It is the same Tom Marshall who continues to work on the real 
problems of how our kind of society can be made less inhumane, more 
worthy of its citizens and its citizens more worthy of their citizenship. 

After Morris Ginsberg he was the creator of the Department of 
Sociology at L.S.E. and the man who adapted it to the demands of 
the post-war world. More even than Richard Titmuss, to whom he 
handed the torch, he lit the fires which burn in the L.S.E. Department 
of Social Administration. He has always believed—and it is now an 
unfashionable creed, like so much else that is true—that the business of 
sociology is to understand the better the actual arrangements of man- 
kind. Techniques, theories, professional formations are worth while 
only in so far as they subserve that end. In his research, his teaching, 
not least his administration—so unobtrusive, thorough and efficient— 
and his friendships he has locally, nationally and internationally 
advanced sociology with this constant goal. 

This journal is largely his invention. He was responsible—and I 
hope is to be forgiven—for my own role in its first fifteen years of 
growth. I would like to think that the B.7.S. will for long maintain his 
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interests, his ecumenical range, his irony and concern, and, above all, 
his sweetness of tone and manner. Should anyone, then, think this 
birthday tribute fulsome, may I refer them to his own statement ‘A 
British Sociological Career’, from the International Social Science Journal, 
vol. XXV (1973). Quite unconsciously Tom Marshall there confirms all 
that his friends and pupils have to say of him. All that remains is to con- 
gratulate Tom Marshall and wish Nadine and Tom well for the future. 
Donald G. MacRae 

Professor of Sociology 

in the University of London 


A personal vote of thanks 


In each of the three capacities in which T. H. Marshall has become 
influential on the wider world around him, his virtues have been the 
same: as scholar, teacher and public figure he acted in a remarkably 
low key and achieved equally remarkably lasting results. T. H. 
Marshall’s eightieth birthday seems an appropriate occasion for thank- 
ing him for this achievement. 

When I first came to L.S.E. in 1952 and met the supervisor to whom 
I had just been assigned, I found T. H. Marshall in his somewhat 
Spitzwegian office in Houghton Street at once sympathetic and de- 
manding. Yes, he is a demanding teacher, a little impatient at times, 
insistent in the traditional standards of exactness and relevance, but 
open for alternatives, for views diverging from his, and above all for 
subtlety. There is an air of no-nonsense about him which is equally 
averse to ideology and to grandeur, whether this be delusion or legiti- 
mate claim. A subtle scepticism accompanied his teaching; none of his 
disciples has to my knowledge become an exemplar of the more simple- 
minded and full-mouthed guild of super-sociologists. 

At the same time, T. H. Marshall’s scepticism should not be taken as 
primarily negative. Many others are better equipped to thank him 
for his contribution to scholarship than I am. It may therefore be 
idiosyncratic if I concentrate on the theme first struck in 1938 in the 
volume on Class Conflict and Social Stratification, continued at least up to 
Sociology at the Crossroads in 1963, and developed with rare mastery in the 
long essay on Citizenship and Social Class in 1950. Methodologically, it is 
the easy combination of institutional, indeed legal analysis, historical 
depth and sociological sense which marks this theme.* Substantively, it 
is the subtle reminder that there are significant developments which 
both a theory of class conflict and one of social stratification is liable to 
overlook, and notably the gradual expansion of citizenship from the 
* T. H. Marshall has indeed upheld the tradition of institutional sociology at a 


time at which more and more practitioners of the discipline seek its contribution 
in the sub-institutional realities of human relations. 
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legal to the political and social sphere. The fact that this process is still 
unfinished, and that new dimensions of citizenship are discovered by 
political organizations or social groups all the time, makes it all the 
more important to focus on this leitmotiv of social development since, 
say, the French Revolution. There may not have been a greater revo- 
lution in history than that which cut across divisions of class and status 
by giving social substance to a generalized concept of citizenship. Like 
a minimum wage, and full employment, only far more fundamentally 
so, it has given to the conflicts of history a qualitatively new flavour, 
from an all-or-nothing-world to a world of more-or-less. How pro- 
foundly rewarding it continues to be to read T. H. Marshall’s concise 
prose and well-documented argument in this respect! 

As President of the International Sociological Association, and as 
Director of Unesco’s Social Science Department in its early days, 
T. H. Marshall has done more than most to get sociological citizens 
truly accepted in the world. This may sound light, even easy, but it is 
important to remember that in the ’fifties there were many countries in 
Europe, South America and elsewhere, to say nothing of Eastern Europe, 
in which sociology was regarded as somewhat suspicious, indeed subver- 
sive. Possibly it was, but whatever it was or is, could be accomplished 
in a manner which is unassailable for peripheral reasons of style and pres- 
entation. T. H. Marshall is not one of the épatez-les-bourgeois-sociologists 
of whom there are still so many, and it is precisely by virtue of this 
fact that he has been able to do much for a sociology which shakes 
citizens everywhere out of complacency by the sobriety of its insights. 

The eighty years of T. H. Marshall’s life span events and achieve- 
ments which will no doubt be recognized by those more competent 
than I am: Cambridge and Bloomsbury, music and history, Trinity 
College and the London School of Economics. One of these achieve- 
ments is related to my own country, Germany. T. H. Marshall, having 
had the experience of being a prisoner in Germany during the First 
World War, returned to this country after the Second, to follow Robert 
Birley as Educational Commissioner of the Control Commission. It is 
sometimes forgotten today just howimportant these positions were. May I 
therefore say that the wisdom, the restraint and the imaginative grip of 
those who held them, thus of T. H. Marshall just before the foundation 
and in the early days of the Federal Republic, exerted a lasting influence 
on a country which is now a permanent member of the free world. 

There must be many who wish, as I do, that T. H. Marshall, the 
suave sociologist, the subtle teacher, the respected public servant, may 
enjoy many more years of health and happiness. 

R. Dahrendorf 

Commissioner of the 

European Economic Community and 
Director-designate, L.S.E. 


Tom Marshall—man of wisdom 


When a graduate student I was told by a friend that one should not 
think of becoming a sociologist until at least middle-aged, for sociology, 
as the field which sought to generalize about society, required wisdom 
much more than technical skill. Wisdom could not be acquired simply 
by reading enough books to qualify for a Ph.D. examination; wisdom 
almost always was associated with age. Consequently, my friend advised 
me to study some other discipline, preferably history or economics, and 
turn to sociology when older and hopefully wiser. For better or worse 
I ignored the suggestion. A retrospective look over the work of Tom 
Marshall, however, suggests that there still may be hope. His writings, 
both when at L.S.E. and since retiring from the School in 1956, demon- 
strate that accumulated wisdom led him to avoid the pitfalls of con- 
temporaneity that mark the work of less wise men. 

He began the first edition of his book, Social Policy, written before the 
emergence of the ‘generational revolt’ of the mid-1960’s, with a warning 
directed to those who, living in periods of marked transitions and up- 
heavals, believe that these are ages of revolution, noting that we should 
‘remember how often young men of one generation have believed that 
they were waging a revolutionary war against the generation of their 
elders, and how many “epochs” with profoundly significant opening 
and closing dates historians have discovered, and subsequently dis- 
carded’. Recently, he recalls that Edward Shils, his Cambridge col- 
league, anticipated that extreme ideology ‘will creep in through the 
back door, or more particularly, through a rebellious younger genera- 
tion’, in the famous 1955 Encounter article, which sought to analyse the 
‘end of ideology’. 

Repeatedly, Marshall has documented the naivété of those who for 
want of studying history are forced to repeat the mistakes of the past. 
Thus, he has reminded those who would be self-congratulatory about 
the present, that ‘From the 1880’s to the 1940’s people were constantly 
expressing amazement at the social transformation witnessed in their 
lifetime, oblivious of the fact that, in this series of outbursts of self- 
congratulation, the glorious achievements of the past became the 
squalid heritage of the present.’ This, of course, did not ‘mean that the 
progress men thought they made was illusory. It means that the stand- 
ards by which that progress was assessed were constantly rising, and 
that ever deeper probing in the social situation kept revealing new 
horrors which had previously been kept from view.’ Marshall thus 
anticipated that much of the social analysis based on the assumption 
that developed industrial society had become the ‘Affluent Society’ 
would be short-lived: Victorian ‘society . . . believed itself to be an 
Affluent Society’. Lloyd George, before 1914, was convinced that in a 

society ‘rolling in wealth’, his social reforms would abolish ‘penury, 
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privation . . . forever’. Neville Chamberlain in 1925 boasted that ‘there 
had been effected, in a short space of time, “a profound and almost 
revolutionary change in the status of the worker in this country”’. 

The historical perspective, linked closely to the conception that. 
affluence and poverty are relative concepts, has been used by some to 
argue that ‘real’ poverty has in fact disappeared, but since those at the 
bottom of the income distribution will always feel deprived as compared 
to those above, the poor will always be with us. Both conservatives and 
communists have argued that capitalism or communism have abolished 
want. Many of varying political persuasions contend that the issue ‘is 
not poverty, but inequality’. Marshall has effectively dealt with these 
arguments: 


If this means that poverty is relative to the standard of civilization of 
the country concerned, it is beyond dispute. If it means that I may not 
say that A is poor, but only that he is poorer than B, I cannot accept 
it. If it means that inequality is a major social issue of which poverty 
is a part, that is beyond dispute. But if it means that the problems of 
poverty and inequality are identical and inseparable, so that one 
could not eradicate poverty without solving the problem of inequality, 
then I cannot accept that either. . . . The poor remain a category, and 
the fact that its boundaries would be different in another place or 
age does not make it any the less absolute for the country in which it 
exists. ... The common factor in the state Sc? the poor is the urgency 
of their need. - 


Increasingly Marshall notes there is agreement in all advanced 
industrial societies, that the poorest segment of the population should 
receive an income sufficient to contemporary standards of decency. 
But inherently, societies concerned with maximizing human welfare 
have consciously to deal with income inequality. The measurement of 
the proportion of those ‘who are richer and who are poorer’ increasingly 
relates to the nature of the ‘deviations from the average’. Although 
advocates of complete income equality exist, the effective political 
issue is not equality versus inequality since ‘ “inequalities of earnings” 
are in principle as much a feature of a socialist as of a capitalist 
economy’. This leads Marshall to de-emphasize the extent of variation 
from a sociological point of view of the differences between those social 
systems which are called ‘socialist’, and those described as ‘welfare- 
capitalist’. There is general agreement that ‘the overall responsibility for 
the welfare of the citizens must remain with the state’. 

Although concern for social policy has informed most of Marshall’s 
writings since the sixties, he is, of course, best known in sociology for his 
earlier analyses of the emergence of a modern class structure, parti- 
cularly in the first industrialized nation, Britain, and for his specification 
of the nature of the tensions between democracy and inequality, ideas 
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which underlie his more recent work. The key concept in his thinking 
on these matters is ‘citizenship’-—a status that involves access to various 
rights and powers. To a considerable extent social development in 
Europe has consisted of the admission to citizenship of the new strata 
of industrial society. 

For Marshall, the concept of citizenship has three components: civil, 
political, and social. The civil aspects arose with the emergence of the 
bourgeoisie in the eighteenth century and involve a set of individual 
rights—liberty, freedom of speech, equality before the law, and the 
right to own property. Political rights, the access to the decision-making 
process through universal manhood suffrage, emerged in the nine- 
teenth century, and reflect, in part, the demands of the working classes 
for citizenship. Social rights became a major component in the defini- 
tion of citizenship in the twentieth century. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of this concept of citizenship is 
its assumption of equality as ‘a status bestowed on those who are full 
members of the community. All who possess the status are equal with 
respect to the rights and duties with which the status is endowed . . . 
[Slocieties in which citizenship is a developing institution create an 
image of an ideal citizenship against which achievement can be 
measured and towards which aspiration can be measured.’ But if 
citizenship rights imply equality, the class structure is a system of 
inequality. Hence, argues Marshall, citizenship and class create ‘a 
conflict between opposing principles’. Modern industrial democratic 
(and it may be added communist) society is historically unique in 
seeking to sustain a system of contradictory values. All previous societies 
assumed inequality; they also denied citizenship to all except a small 
élite. Once full and equal citizenship was established, the privileges of 
the élite inevitably came under attack. Political citizenship was 
generally associated with industrial citizenship—the representation of 
workers within factories by trade unions. 

The equalitarian emphasis in citizenship has fostered a successful 
attack on many aspects of class inequality. It has sharply reduced 
hereditary privilege; there is now a strong emphasis on personal 
achievement, particularly through the educational system, in both 
capitalist and communist societies. As one example, among many, of 
changes inherent in the emphasis on equality, Marshall notes the 
acceptance of the principle of ‘equality before the law’, which happened 
‘without any fundamental change in the class structure of the legal 
profession. . . . The decline of class prejudice as a barrier to the full 
enjoyment of rights is, therefore, due less to the dilution of class mono- 
poly in the legal profession than to the spread in all classes of a more 
humane and realistic sense of social equality.’ 

In stressing the revolutionary character of citizenship, Marshall 
revived the idea common among nineteenth-century thinkers, left and 
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right alike, that equal suffrage and class privilege are incompatible in 
the long run. Conservatives such as Tocqueville feared, and socialists 
such as Marx and Engels welcomed, the suffrage as the means that 
would encourage the majority to reduce the wealth and power of the 
dominant classes. As ‘citizenship and the capitalist class system have 
been at war . . . the former has imposed modifications on the latter.’ For 
example, conservative politicians are obliged to plan their economies so 
as to hold unemployment rates far below those which characterized 
earlier periods of so-called prosperity. 

Marshall points out that one of the consequences of a de-emphasis on 
hereditary privilege is greater reliance on educational abilities as a 
source of occupational status, and the emergence of what Michael 
Young later called a ‘meritocratic’ stratification system, with élites 
whose claim to high status is based on supposed intelligence rather than 
on inheritance or luck. “The status acquired by education is carried out 
into the world bearing the stamp of legitimacy, because it has been 
conferred by an institution designed to give the citizen his just rights.’ 

Though the assumption that status differentiation within the bureau- 
cracies of industry and government is linked to intellectual abilities 
justifies some inequality of reward, the emphasis on equality implicit in 
citizenship asserts that such inequality should not be great. But recently, 
Marshall has noted that the ‘malfunctioning of the system of legitimate 
inequality is probably the most deeply-rooted threat to the viability’ 
of the contemporary western welfare-state: 


The trouble is that no way has been found of equating a man’s value 
in the market (capitalist value), his value as a citizen (democratic 
value), and his value for himself (welfare value). But that is not all. 
The democratic and welfare components have each its own internal, 
unsolved problem—how to find a balance, so perfect as to silence all 
discontent, between equality of persons and their circumstances on 
one hand and equality of opportunity, that great architect of inequal- 
ity on the other. Militating against a resolution of this is the ebullience 
of that subjective and wholly individual assessment our ancestors 
classed (under a simpler name) among the seven deadly sins. In 
these circumstances it is futile to imagine that differentials can be 
made acceptable simply by scaling them down, however necessary 
this may be. It can be done only by changing the attitude towards 
them. The problem is structural in origin, but there is no purely 
structural solution to it. 


The tension between equality and inequality is then inherent in 
modern industrial society. The conflict, however, does not mean that 
one or the other must triumph (though at different times one emphasis 
will seemingly make headway) nor that the strain will destroy or even 
necessarily weaken the social fabric. Rather, Marshall argues: ‘Appar- 
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ent inconsistencies are in fact a source of social stability, achieved 
through a compromise which is not dictated by logic.’ Thus modern 
industrial society attempts to handle the chronic tensions derivative 
from the pressures towards inequality inherent in complex bureaucratic 
structures and the emphases on equality that are basic to the ideological 
legitimations of both democratic and communist systems. 

Although Marshall has made important contributions to sociology’s 
conceptual framework, his theoretical innovations are perhaps not as 
widely recognized as they should be, because he has not presented his 
analytic framework as part of a general theory. This reflects a deliberate 
policy. In his inaugural lecture in 1946 he counselled a strategic orienta- 
tion for the discipline which was to become widely accepted in America 
through its independent advocacy by Robert K. Merton. As Marshall 
put it, what sociology needs is ‘sociological stepping stones in the 
middle distance’, or, as Merton stated it, theories of the middle range. 
Marshall, in this L.S.E. lecture, eloquently presented a programme for 
sociology: 


I do not recommend the way to the stars; sociologists should not, I 
think, expend all their energies climbing in search of vast generaliza- 
tions, universal laws, and a total comprehension of human society as 
such. They are more likely to get there in the end if they don’t try to 
get there now. Nor do I recommend the way into the sands of whirling 
facts which blow into the eyes and ears until nothing can be clearly 
seen or heard. But I believe there is a middle way which runs over 
firm ground. . . . [S]ociology can choose units of study of a manage- 
able size—not society, progress, morals and civilization, but specific 
social structures in which the basic processes and functions have 
determined meanings. 


The fact that Marshall believes that sociology can best be developed 
by seeking generalizations applicable to specific structures and settings, 
rather than by formulating general system theories, does not mean that 
he joins those critics who see all efforts to develop ahistorical hypo- 
theses about complex societies as ill-taken. As he stated in a lecture 
inaugurating the teaching of sociology at Cambridge in 1960, the 
‘central concern of sociology . . . is the analytical and explanatory study 
of social systems . . . it seems obvious that, if society were not systematic, 
there could be no social science. And I would go further and add that if 
the fundamental elements of which social systems are made were not 
essentially the same in all societies (though differently combined), and 
if the possible ways of using these fundamental elements were not 
limited in numbers, the social sciences, so-called, would be devoid of all 
general theory. And sociology, which depends more than any other 
discipline on comparative study, would be the hardest hit of all.’ 

Marshall has contributed greatly to the sociological dialogue. He has 
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kept alive the perspective that society requires conflict—a view that 
sees change as an endemic and continuous aspect of all major social 
systems and that implies a conception of the role of the scholar that 
calls for his relating the knowledge and insights of sociology to the issues 
of the day. While concerned with basic problems Marshall has not 
hesitated to apply the conclusions of sociology to contemporary prob- 
lems. Given the sociologist’s professional commitment to deal with the 
social problems stemming from the existence of inequality in societies 
committed to ‘citizenship’, he suggests there is an inherent ‘connection 
between sociology and planning’, so much so, that he has felt it neces- 
sary to say that this does not mean ‘that the sociologist is by definition a 
socialist’. Since sociology has moved increasingly in recent years towards 
more systematic consideration of the topics that have concerned 
Marshall for most of his happily long working life, it is fitting that his 
considerable contribution to the discipline be acknowledged. 


Seymour Martin Lipset 
Professor of Government and 
Sociology, Harvard University 
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Historical sociology: intellectual achievement 
in eighteenth-century Scotland 


If social scientists from the different disciplines are to avoid spending 
their lives discovering truths about human behaviour which have al- 
ready been discovered by researchers in other fields, there must of 
necessity be more communication across disciplinary lines. Communica- 
tion between historians and sociologists would seem to be particularly 
important because both disciplines attempt to understand the same 
kinds of behaviour although at different periods of time. Logic is one 
thing, however, and practice is another and the barriers between the 
two fields have grown as each field has developed different research 
techniques, established its own journals and housed its members in 
separate departments in the universities. 

Research across disciplinary lines is greatly needed and the benefits 
of collaboration and communication could be very great. For example, 
the time honoured methods of gathering and analysing data used by 
historians could be improved and speeded up if they would be willing 
to adopt some of the developing methodology of the behavioural 
sciences. The use of the computer and the sampling techniques of 
sociology allow for more ease and diversity in the handling of large 
quantities of data. On the other hand, historical research could act asa 
valuable control in assessing the findings of contemporary sociologists. 

The research reported here, a historical and sociological study of the 
people who achieved eminence in eighteenth-century Scotland, is a 
cross disciplinary effort. The findings from this study can give depth 
and perspective to the contemporary research about creativity such as 
those of Ghiselin (1952), Bloom (1964), Kagan (1967), and Coser (1969). 
These data can also be compared with sociological studies of economic 
development such as those of Weber (1930), Parsons and Smelser 
(1956), and Smelser and Lipset (1956), as well as research on achieve- 
ment done by David McClelland (1961), a psychologist. 

* Vern L. Bullough B.A. M.A. PH.D. Professor of History, California State 
University, Northridge 


+ Bonnie Bullough R.N. B.S. M.S. PH.D. Sociologist and Associate Professor, 
School of Nursing, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Scotland in the eighteenth century was chosen for this case study of 
intellectual achievement because it was one of those periods in history 
when new ideas seemed to flourish as they did in Athens during its 
golden age, Renaissance Italy, and Elizabethan England, but it is 
much easier to research. 

Seventeenth-century Scotland could be described in contemporary 
terms as an economically deprived nation, but by the end of the eight- 
eenth century it had emerged as a commercial and industrial leader 
in Europe. Likewise seventeenth-century Scotland produced few men 
with more than local reputations but the eighteenth century saw such 
giants as Adam Smith, David Hume, James Watt, Robert Burns, 
Sir Walter Scott, James Mill, James Boswell, as well as a large 
number of lesser leaders whose accomplishments were nonetheless 
significant. 

The reasons why Scotland was able to move from a position of 
economic and cultural disadvantage into a position of intellectual 
leadership during this period have long fascinated historians. Industrial- 
ization and the improvements in agriculture with the resultant popula- 
tion growth have been studied by Stirling (1906), MacDonald (1937) 
and Campbell (1965). The Act of Union joining England and Scotland 
was offered as an important factor by Linklater (1968) and the educa- 
tion reforms of John Knox were put forth as an explanation by Pryde 
(1962) and Davis (1964). a 


METHODOLOGY 


There were actually two separate populations involved in this research. 
First a sample of 375 individuals who had achieved intellectual emin- 
ence were studied, then the parishes in which these persons were born 
or went to school were examined and compared with a random sample 
of the other parishes in Scotland which failed to produce any intellec- 
tual leaders during the period. Because of limitations of space this report 
will emphasize the findings from the parish study, although some sum- 
mary data about the eminent individuals are presented for clarity. 
The eminent men were selected through a comprehensive survey of 
standard reference works in the history of science, medicine, engineer- 
ing, literature, art, and so forth. This list was then compared with 
those persons included in the Dictionary of National Biography (1885-1901) 
who achieved eminence in intellectual fields. This qualification elim- 
inated most of the military leaders or political figures whose accomplish- 
ments in reaching high office led to their being included in the DWB. 
It also eliminated large numbers of religious figures who were important 
in the administration of the Scottish church but not necessarily im- 
portant as innovative intellectual leaders. Biographical studies were 
done for each of the individuals selected; data were sought about their 
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birthplace, their education, their social background, their place in the 
family constellation and their achievements. 1 

It was found that the 375 subjects in the eminent population had been 
born or educated in only 175 of the 938 parishes which were in existence 
in eighteenth-century Scotland. A control group random sample of 
71 non-contributing parishes was drawn from the various volumes of 
Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland (1791-9), published at 
the end of the eighteenth century; yielding a total sample of 246 units, 
approximately 25 per cent of the total number of parishes in existence. 

Although the parish was a religious unit, for elementary educational 
purposes it was also a political unit, and most of the available statistics 
for eighteenth-century Scotland are for parish units. Some parishes 
were classed as royal or ducal burghs, which suggested an urban char- 
acter, although burghs varied in size, and a few of them were little 
more than villages. In the total sample 49 (20 per cent) of the areas 
were listed as burghs, that is the parish either had a self-governing 
burgh within its boundaries or it was encompassed within a burgh. 
Other information sought about each parish included its population 
(including changes during the century), the state of industrialization 
or of agricultural reform, the nature of elementary education, the 
prosperity of the parish, and other features. 


FINDINGS 


Two important variables emerged as significant in the preliminary 
studies of individual achievers. They tended to have middle-class 
origins (Table I) and they were likely to have attended the university 


TABLE I Social class backgrounds of eminent eighteenth-century Scotsmen (n=339)* 











Class Number Per cent 
Nobility (Upper Class) 26 8 
Upper middle 186 55 
Lower middle 92 27 
Lower 35 10 


* Social class origins of the remaining 36 persons could not be identified. 


(Table II). These two factors are undoubtedly related. The high cor- 
relation between socio-economic status and educational attainment is 
well documented in contemporary research (Coleman, Campbell, et al., 
1966; Warner, Havighurst, Loeb, 1944; Haverman, West, 1952; Floud, 
Halsey, Martin, 1957). In the eighteenth century it may have been 
even more important because of the difficulty a poor boy would have 
in financing an education beyond the primary level. However, it is 
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interesting to note that although the nobility produced some of the 
great thinkers and writers of the day, their contribution was over- 
shadowed both in numbers and proportionately by that of the growing 
business and professional class. It seems likely that the nobility tended 
to discourage the’ type of schooling associated with intellectual achieve- 
ment because they already had a secure position in society. 

Since the intellectually eminent tended to be the well-educated 
people, they were drawn from a small proportion of the population. 
For example, on the basis of school enrolments and population figures 
we estimate that only between 10 and 20 per cent of the population of 
Scotland had any form of education. Our estimate is based upon the 


TABLE 11 Educational attainment of eighteenth-ceniury eminent Scotsmen (n = 326) 





Amount of schooling Number Per cent 

No formal education 9 3 

Known to have attended school 

but not university 69 2I 

Some university training I2I 37 

University graduate 127 39 
326 100 


fact that women were excluded from most forms of education, and that 
much of the Highlands, where the majority of the people still lived in 
the eighteenth century, had only a few schools. The university was even 
less accessible. Fewer than one tenth of 1 per cent of the population 
attended. This suggests the crucial role which the university played in 
producing the achievement of the century—and how important the 
quality of university education is to intellectual eminence. 


POPULATION 


Scotland had semi-official but more or less accurate censuses in 1755 
(Kyd, 1952) and 1790 (Sinclair, 1791-9), an official census in 1801, 
and at ten-year intervals thereafter (1801-2, 1831). When the demo- 
graphic data was examined it became evident that urbanization was an 
important correlate of a high rate of intellectual achievement. Table III 
indicates that the population of the parish in which the individual was 
born was related to achievement. Actually only twelve persons (3 per 
cent) were born in parishes with less than 500 people. The median 
population of the parishes in which eminent people were born was 
approximately 2,800 people in 1755, while the median parish size for 
all of Scotland was 1,350 people. In fact 117 (31 per cent) of the sample 
were born in parishes with over 8,000 people which at that time would 
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establish them as densely populated. These comparatively urbanized 
parishes also tended to be located in shires, or counties, which were more 
populous than the average. The population median for the shires in 
TABLE UL Population of parish in 1755 cross-tabulated with the number of eminent men 
born in the parish (n = 246) 








Population 

Eminent Men Under 2,000 2,000 or over 
None 34% 15% 

(n = 61) (n = 10) 
One 55% 40% 

(n = 100) (a = 26) 
More than one 11% 45% 
(2 to 74) (n = 20) (n = 29) 





Chi square = 34°78, two degrees of freedom: p <-oot. 


which eminent people were born fell between 60,000 and 80,000. Since 
Scotland in the eighteenth century could be classed as an overwhelm- 
ingly rural country, these were relatively large shires. 

Another indication of the importance of urbanization in producing 
intellectual achievement can be seen when burghs are compared with 
parishes which did not have that designation. This correlation was par- 
ticularly significant when the parish in which the individual was edu- 
cated was used as a variable rather than the one in which he was born, 
as is shown in Table IV. A conclusion which might be drawn here is 


TABLE Iv Number of eminent men educated in burgh parishes as compared to non-burgh 
parishes (n = 244) j 











Type of parish 

Eminent men Burghs Parishes 
None 27% 65% 

(n = 13) (a = 127) 
One 33% 31% 

(n = 16) (n = 61) 
More than one 41% 4% 

(n = 20) (n = 7) 

101% 100%* 





Chi square = 59°23, two degrees of freedom: p <-oor. 
* Percentages are rounded off and so add up to slightly more than 100 per cent. 
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that one way in which urbanization related to achievement was 
through the changes it brought about in the educational system. 

In assessing the importance of. urbanization it is necessary to make 
sure that the urban areas contributed disproportionately for their size. 
That this is the case is evident from a simple listing of the larger cities 
in order of their size as is done in Table V. The three largest—Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen—had a total population of 96,199 in 


TABLE V Population of burghs in 1755 and the number of eminent persons born there 
(total population 1,265,380)* 





City or burgh Population Per cent Eminent men Per cent 





Edinburgh (including parishes 


of Canongate and Leith) 57,220 5 78} 2I 
Glasgow (without Gorbals) 23,546 2 22 

Aberdeen (including Old Aberdeen) 15,433 I 15 4 
Dundee 12,477 I 3 I 
Inverness g 9:703 I o — 
Perth 9,018 I I — 
Dunfermline i 8,552 I o — 
Paisley (abbey and town) 6,799 — 6 2 
Jedburgh 5,816 — I — 
Alloa 5,816 — 2 — 








* This table is based upon the estimates of Webster (Kyd, 1952). 
f In the tables elsewhere in this article some of the 78 born in Edinburgh were 
included under Leith, which was not annexed to Edinburgh until the nineteenth 


century. 


1755 which was approximately 8 per cent of the total population of 
Scotland, yet these cities were the birthplaces of 115 or 31 per cent of 
the people in the sample. The population of Edinburgh was less than 
5 per cent of the total yet it was the birthplace of nearly 21 per cent 
of the eminent people. Glasgow was less than 2 per cent of the total 
population in 1755 yet it was the birthplace of nearly 6 per cent of 
the eminent men studied. Even if the growth in population during 
the century is taken into consideration Glasgow and Edinburgh con- 
tributed more than their share. Glasgow was the most rapidly growing 
area in eighteenth-century Scotland, climbing from fifth in size at the 
beginning of the century to second by the middle and finally passing 
Edinburgh in 1821. From these findings it would seem that until a 
` parish reached a certain degree of urbanization it was not likely to con- 
tribute eminent men, but that size itself was more important than 
population growth. 
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THE ECONOMY OF THE PARISH 


The nature of the economy of the parish was also related to the achieve- 
ment of its sons. The economy of the parishes was categorized into seven 
different groupings: (1) maritime (fishing) with some agriculture, (2) 
unimproved agricultural or pastoral, (3) partly improved agriculture,? 
(4) completely improved agriculture, (5) some industrial and commer- 
cial interests furnishing goods for shipment out of the parish although 
the parish remained primarily agricultural, (6) major industrial or 
commercial enterprise but still with significant agriculture, and (7) 
primarily industrial and/or commercial. It was hypothesized that most 
of the eminent men would come from parishes with industrial or 
commercial interests or from completely improved agricultural ones 
because these types of areas furnished a basis for the growing urban 
middle class. On the other hand, it was assumed that few eminent men 
would come from unimproved agricultural areas or from the maritime 
areas which were primarily fishing villages. In order to test the re- 
lationship of the economy to eminence, parishes were categorized as 
either non-contributing, as contributing one person, or as contributing 
two or more eminent men. Computations were made both in terms of 
the parish in which the individuals were born and those in which they 
were educated. While both computations tended to emphasize the same 
factors, the parish of education is shown in Table VI. It tends to sup- 
port the general thesis of urbanization so apparent in the population 
figures. The Table, however, also emphasizes the importance of pros- 
perity, innovations in farming techniques, and industrialization, since 
it indicates that the improved agricultural parishes as well as the in- 
dustrial and commercial parishes were significant contributors. 

The mere beginnings of industrialization, moreover, were not so im- 
portant as basic agricultural improvements since those parishes with 
only some industry and commerce whose agriculture was still largely 
unimproved were not such significant contributors as the completely 
improved agricultural parishes or those parishes with much more in- 
dustry and commerce. Like population then, the economic changes 
taking place in Scotland are undoubtedly important, but their effect is 
more long term than short term.? If industrialization continued, if 
commerce achieved marked growth, and if agricultural improvement 
was intensified, the parish would be likely to contribute eminent men, 
but at the beginning stages of this process, no immediate improvement 
is apparent in the sample parishes. 


PROSPERITY 


Though it would seem obvious that the richer parishes would be the 
more commercial and industrialized ones or those showing great 
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agricultural innovation, it was felt that some objective way of measuring 
actual wealth within the parish was needed. This seemed to be a diffi- 
cult task in a period when such modern measures as the Gross National 
Product were non-existent. Moreover, it was important that the mea- 
sure be applied equally to rural parishes as well as to urban parishes, 
with as objective a standard as possible. After considerable research 
it was decided that one of the best criteria of the wealth of the parish 
was the salary that the parish paid the minister, or in the case of those 
parishes with more than one minister or church, the salary of the highest 
ranking minister. Ministers in eighteenth-century Scotland were an 
élite group. In some of the rural areas, for example, the minister’s 
salary was ten times as much as the schoolmaster, one of the few other 


TABLE VII Salary of ministers in 1790 tabulated with the number of eminent men born in the 
parish (n = 224) 





Salary 

Eminent men £75 sterling and under £76 sterling or more 
None 29% 31% 

(n = 30) (n = 37) 
One 61% 46% 

(n = 63) (n = 55) 
More than one 11% 23% 3: 

(n = 11) (n = 28) 

100% 100% 


Chi square = 7°58, two degrees of freedom: p <-02. 


paid people in the parish. Ministers ranked higher in social status and 
salary than the physicians, who were probably next in occupational 
prestige to ministers, although lawyers were at nearly the same level 
as physicians. Though the minister’s salary was often paid in kind in 
the rural parishes, there was usually a cash value assigned to it. For 
purposes of reporting, the salary scale in Table VII was collapsed into 
two categories: £75 and under, and £76 or more, though some mini- 
sters earned more than twice this. As expected those parishes which paid 
£76 sterling or more contributed a significant number of distinguished 
individuals, although the ratio was not as high as anticipated. If the 
minister’s salary was an effective indication of prosperity, and we think 
it was, prosperity in itself cannot account for the number of eminent 
people produced in Scotland. 
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PARISH SCHOOLS 


Most of the sample parishes had some kind of school. Of the 246 
parishes only 16 (7 per cent) definitely had no school although there 
were 27 (11 per cent) about which we were unable to find this in- 
formation. Some 76 (31 per cent) had only one parish school, probably 
an English school—that is, instruction was in English, and English 
grammar, writing, and simple arithmetic were the standard courses 
of instruction. Somewhat unexpected was the finding that 62 parishes 
(26 per cent) had a Latin or a grammar school in which the students 
were also officially taught Latin. This type of school must be classed 
at a somewhat higher level than a simple parish school. A total of 47 
parishes (19 per cent) had more than one school. 

Though many of the parish schools undoubtedly had single teachers 
who attempted to teach such ‘modern’ subjects as navigation or survey- 
ing in addition to the English grammar, writing, and simple arithmetic, 
the better schools tended to try to add special teachers in these subjects. 
Schools with more than one teacher are called collegiate schools and 
27 parishes (11 per cent) had one or more collegiate schools. The im- 
portance of the collegiate schools in the education of eminent men is 
evident from Table VIII. In effect only three parishes identified as hav- 
ing collegiate schools failed to produce eminent men. Put another 


TABLE VIII Collegiate and non-collegiate schools tabulated with the number of eminent men 
educated in the parish (n = 194) 




















Number of Type of schools 
eminent men Non-collegiate Collegiate 
None 65% 1% 
(a= 108)  (m=3) 
One 31% 33% 
(n = 52) In = 9) 
More than one 4% 56% 
(n = 7) (n = 15) 
100% 100% 








Chi square = 65-76, with two degrees of freedom: p <-oo1. 


way, 89 per cent of those parishes identified as having collegiate schools 
produced eminent men, while only 35 per cent of those parishes without 
a collegiate type school did. 

In many of the parishes where formal instruction in some of the 
specialized subjects was not included in the curriculum of the local 
school, private teachers appeared and often received financial support 
from the burgh or parish. Private teachers could be identified in at 
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least 62 parishes (25 per cent). There was a tendency for the number of 
private teachers to increase during the century as the parish school- 
master lost his monopoly on teaching. When parishes in which we are 
certain there were private teachers are compared with those where no 
private teachers could be identified, this factor also is significantly re- 
lated to the number of eminent men educated in the area (chi square = 
6-20, with two degrees of freedom, p <-05). 

It appears obvious that simply an increase in the number of teachers 
at the elementary level seems to have been an important factor in 
producing intellectual achievement in eighteenth-century Scotland. 
This increase in teachers, and the growth of collegiate type schools, 
allowed for more specialized instruction, and teacher specialization in 
itself both at the elementary level and the university level seems to Be 
a very significant factor in the improvement of education which aided 
many Scotsmen in their rise to eminence. 

Though almost every specialist in educational matters will agree that 
high teachers’ salaries are not always a guarantee of good teaching, it 
can still be argued that adequate salaries for teachers tend to facilitate 
recruitment of better teachers. A hypothesis of this study was that the 
rising salaries for teachers in eighteenth-century Scotland would serve 
as an enticement to attract better qualified candidates and lead to more 
effective teaching. It should be kept in mind, however, that salaries 
for teachers, even at best, were not comparable to those of ministers 
or to other developing professional groups. Only one parish paid 
teachers a salary over £59 annually, while 71 parishes (29 per cent) 
paid less than £10. In the case of another 89 (36 per cent) it was not 
possible to determine the salaries of teachers but they probably were 
under £10.4 Excluding the unknown parishes, and making a break at 
£10, the relationship of high teachers’ salary to eminence is a significant 
one (chi square = 6:54, with two degrees of freedom, p <-05). In effect 
even in eighteenth-century Scotland, it would seem that the parishes 
received the kind of education that they were willing to pay for. 

In conclusion, it seems that a significant reason for the rise of Scotland 
to a position of intellectual eminence was its educational system and 
educational innovation. Though urbanization, prosperity, and the 
union with England are important, as is the incipient industrial revolu- 
tion, these paid the greatest dividends when some of the new sources of 
revenue were applied to the expansion of the school system, and to en- 
couraging the growth of specialized teaching in the elementary school 
as well as the university. In fact, university education seems-to be the 
most important factor. The less populous areas and those areas which 
did not invest in their educational system were less likely to produce 
eminent men, while those that did use some of their new found prosperity 
to support education produced a significant proportion of the eminent 
Scots in the eighteenth century. 
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Notes 


1. A total of 200 works were consulted, 
including MSS sources. These are much 
too numerous to list in the references. 

2. Agricultural improvement is here 
interpreted to mean several things 
including better drainage systems, 
planned afforestation, introduction of new 
and more suitable crops (such as turnips 


Intellectual achievement in 18th-century Scotland 


g. It might be worth noting that 
Hamilton (1968, p. 331) argues that the 
increase in eminent men was in itself a 
major cause for the emergence of new 
industry. 

4. In 1748 the salary of the average 
master was estimated at £11; in 1782 
it was £13 (Pryde, 1962, p. 162). 


and potatoes or sown grasses and clovers), 
crop rotation, specialized machinery, and 
scientific cattle breeding. 
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NOTE 
E. M. Shreiber: Opposition to the Vietnam War among American university 
students and faculty (Vol. XXIV no. 3, September 1973). 

Professor Schreiber wishes to point out that he is Visiting Professor at McGill 
University in the Political Science Department and not, as stated, the Sociology 
Department. 
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Newcastle upon Tyne: Asian pupils do better 
than Whites 


Almost all previous research! on the performance of coloured im- 
migrant pupils in English schools shows them either to be concentrated 
in the lower streams, or to do less well academically than English chil- 
dren, or to score lower on intelligence tests—or at least to score well 
below the norm of the test. The only exception to this pattern is 
Houghton’s finding that there was no significant difference in the test 
scores of two matched groups of West Indian and English infant pupils, 
both from deprived backgrounds.? The best any of the other investiga- 
tions can establish is a positive association between the coloured chil- 
dren’s performance and the length of their English schooling, so that 
when they have had a complete English education their achievement 
is much the same as that of English children, ‘if not slightly better’ 
(Wiles).3 Beetham, however, found the same low level of attainment 
even among coloured pupils who had had some primary education in 
this country.4 

My research in Newcastle upon Tyne found that Indian and Paki- 
stani youths who came to England young did indeed achieve more 
educationally than late arrivals. But in sharp contrast to all these other 
studies I show that these young men did better overall than a matched 
sample of English boys in the same schools. 


THE POPULATION AND THE MATCHING PROCEDURE 


I took as my frame the yearly lists of pupils who reached leaving age in 
Newcastle in the six years 1962-7. From these lists I picked out and 
attempted to interview all the Indian and Pakistani boys. This study 
of comparative performance is confined to those youths who went to 
one or other of five secondary schools in the west end of the city. These 
were a technical school, three secondary modern schools and a com- 
prehensive. Pupils at the former were selected, the rest were non- 
selected. From the leavers’ lists of these five schools I drew a number of 
very small English samples, each of which was selected from a distinct 


* J. H. Taylor B.A. PH.D Teacher at Benfield School, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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sub-population. These sub-populations (nine in all) corresponded to 
the types of school—secondary modern, technical, comprehensive—in 
which Indian and Pakistani youths were represented in each of the six 
years with which I am concerned. 

The aim of the matching was to reproduce in the English sample the 
same breakdown by type of school and year of reaching leaving age as in 
the Asian sub-population. Since the interviewing of the English re- 
spondents had to begin before I had completed all my Asian interviews, 
the former could not be matched 1:1 with the young Indians and 
Pakistanis. I had however interviewed most of the Asians by this time 
and so was able to estimate fairly closely the numbers falling into each 
year/school-type category. I used these proportions to determine the 
size of the English samples to be drawn from each of the nine sub- 
populations. In the event the only serious discrepancy between the two 
groups was a higher proportion of selected pupils in the English sample. 
The Indians and Pakistanis did better in spite of this. It should be 
stressed that since the representation of the different English sub- 
populations was controlled by the proportion of Asians in each category, 
the English sample is not a simple random sample of English youths who 
reached leaving age in these five schools in this six-year period. 


THE FINDINGS 


The young men were aged between fifteen and 21 when I carried out my 
interviews in 1968 and early 1969. I found my Indians and Pakistanis 
performed better than the English youths on three important measures 
of educational attainment. The first measure was terminal age of full- 


TABLE I Proportion of pupils continuing full-time education after 15, by type of school 
attended 


Asians English 
No. Total % No. Total % 


Secondary modern 5 18 28 — 17 — 
Technical 9 10 go 9 16 56 
Comprehensive 14 25 56 4 23 17 

ALL 28 53 53 13 56 23 





time education. Fifty-three per cent of the Asians continued beyond 
the statutory leaving age of fifteen, compared with only 23 per cent of 
the English boys. Table I shows that the same sort of pattern holds 
whatever type of school the young men attended at leaving age. Most 
noteworthy perhaps are the selected pupils, i.e. boys of preven ability. 
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Seven of the sixteen English youngsters in this group finished full-time 
education at the minimum leaving age, compared with only one of the 
ten Asians. The overall difference in the proportions studying past 
fifteen is statistically highly significant (p <-005).5 

A similar contrast is apparent on the second measure, which is the 
proportion of each group still in full-time education at the time of inter- 
view. Table II shows that 34 per cent of the Asians were still pursuing 


TABLE II Proportion of pupils still in full-time education at the time of interview 


Asians ` English 





Still at school 15 5 
Full-time further/higher education 3 3 
Total in group 53 56 
% in full-time education 34 14 


full-time studies, compared with fourteen per cent of the English youths. 
Here again the difference is highly significant statistically (p <-005). 
My Indian and Pakistani respondents showed an almost universal 
aspiration for higher professional careers. Among them there were, in 
_terms of expectation, three doctors, a pharmacist, a dentist, five scientists 


TABLE IIL Pupils in full-time education: follow-up of progress 





Asians English 





Degree course: 


University 4 — 

Polytechnic 3 — 
H.N.D. at Polytechnic 2 I 
College of Education — I 
Still trying to get into 
higher education 2 — 
Dropped out of S 
full-time education 5 6 
Non-contacts e — 
Total 18 8 





of various kinds, five assorted engineers and an industrial designer. 
Seven young men said explicitly that they expected to go to university. 

Expectations, of course, are one thing. Coloured immigrant leavers 
have been alleged to have ‘unrealistic’ aspirations. The third measure 
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I used to assess the educational attainment of the young men was there- 
fore a follow-up of their progress made after the GCE results came out 
in the summer of 1971. This was three years after the original interviews. 
Table III shows that, expectations apart, the Asians achieved more 
academically than the English youths. Nine of the Indo-Pakistanis had 
got into higher education, compared with only two of the English 
sample. This represents, respectively, seventeen per cent and four per 
cent of all young men in each group. Statistically the difference is fairly 
significant (p <:025). 

The Asians, then, performed better than the English youths in terms 
of the proportions continuing full-time study after fifteen, the propor- 
tions still in full-time education when interviewed and in terms of the 
proportions who gained admission to higher education. On a fourth 
measure of the certificates gained by school-leavers, both groups were 
evenly matched. The overall performance of the Indians and Pakistanis 
is a considerable achievement. Not only did they suffer the initial 
disabilities of culture-shock and lack of English: 58 per cent (31) did 
not come to England until after the age of ten and 42 per cent (22) 
until after the age of twelve. The English youths, moreover, included a 
higher proportion of selected pupils. 


POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS 


It might be argued that two of the three measures on which the Asians 
outstrip the English youths are, implicitly at least, measures of aspira- 
tion. One does not stay at school for its own sake, it might be said, but 
in order to achieve some other goal. Until one can see whether these 
ends are gained the measures are only interim. 

There is clearly some truth in this suggestion. ‘Staying on’ is never- 
theless a recognized index of educational attainment. Floud, Halsey 
and Martin use it.? The Department of Education and Science of 
course employs it in official statistics. Aubrey Weinberg concludes in 
his contribution to Margaret Stacey’s comparability studies that ‘the 
most significant educational variable is one which combines terminal 
education age with “staying on”’.8 There are therefore good precedents 
for employing ‘staying on’ as a measure of attainment. Moreover I show 
in my follow-up that the Asians had actually achieved more than their 
English counterparts. 

It might be objected, secondly, that the measures I use are largely 
different from those employed in other studies. I would argue that 
performance in such concrete terms as certificates obtained, terminal 
age of full-time education and admission to higher education is harder 
evidence than either assessment or test score. I suggest this for two 
reasons, The first is the lack of an acceptable culture-fair test of ability. 
Townsend and Brittan argue that the misuse of traditional instruments 
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in circumstances where they are unlikely to be either valid or reliable 
‘can result in [immigrant] pupils being misplaced in schools or in 
streams within schools, with consequent disadvantage which might 
last throughout school life and beyond’.® 

I suggest, secondly, that a teacher’s assessment may not be a reliable 
indicator of ability either. This is likely to be particularly true if the 
teacher does not regard coloured pupils as good academic material and 
thus gives them neither stimulating teaching nor an optimistic assess- 
ment, 18 


ENGLISH ATTAINMENTS UNTYPICALLY POOR? 


How is one to account for this difference in performance?! The ex- 
planation is not the obvious one that the English sample included many 
of the sometimes savagely deprived children of the ‘poor whites’ of 
twilight Elswick, which was the main area of Asian settlement. In 
fact on reaching leaving age only g per cent (5) of the English lads lived 
in this blighted locality. A further 27 per cent (15) lived, it is true, in 
more or less adjacent parts of Elswick, and 14 per cent (8) lived in South 
Benwell or Scotswood, two areas west of Elswick which were generally 
regarded as rough districts. However the other 50 per cent lived in 


TABLEIV Educational performance of Asians and English compared with that of Newcastle 
and northern region 








Asians English Newcastle Northern Region* 








Boys remaining at school till 


16 (%) 51 20 23:4 (67) 14-3 (62)— 
20:5 (67) 

Boys remaining at school till 

17 (%) 32 9 13°3 (67) 8o ('62)— 
11:3 (67) 

Boy leavers with 5 O levels 

and/or 1 A level (%) 20 5 n.a. 13°9 (62-3)— 
17:9 (66-7) 








* For the sake of simplicity I have not given figures for each year of the period under 
consideration, but the regional percentage increased regularly each year on all three 
measures. 


working-class or lower middle-class areas which were superior to twi- 
light Elswick in housing and environment, more sound and solid in 
community. Thus locality cannot account for the superior educational 
attainment of the Indians and Pakistanis. Nor can family size or 
density of occupation. 

What one needs to know is whether the educational attainments of 
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the English sample were untypically poor. Table IV compares their per- 
formance at the time of the follow-up with that of all boys in Newcastle 
and the Northern region on the three measures for which statistics are 
available. These are the proportion of pupils remaining at school until 
sixteen, the proportion remaining at school until seventeen,!2 and the 
proportion of leavers obtaining at least five O levels and/or one A level 
pass. 

It is seen that on the first two measures the performance of the English 
sample is close to the regional level, though one cannot make a precise 
comparison since one lacks an overall percentage for the whole six 
years. The 1967 Newcastle figures are, one notes, two or three per cent 
above those for the region. The Department of Education and Science 
did not publish separate L.E.A. statistics for previous years, but if this 
somewhat better record was maintained throughout the period, then 
on these two measures the English sample probably fell short of the 
city-wide performance. The difference however would only be small. 

On the third measure—the proportion of boy leavers who obtained 
five O level passes and/or one A level subject—the D.E.S. does not 
publish separate figures for each local education authority. It is however 
seen that the performance of the English sample falls well below that of 
all boy leavers regionally. It is apparent at the same time, whether or 
not the English sample was typical, that the young Asians also did 
better than the generality of pupils in the city and the region, particu- 
larly on the first two measures.18 Their superior educational perfor- 
mance is therefore not simply to be accounted for by an unusually 
low level of achievement in the English sample. ‘The last measure is in 
itself, of course, a further index, this time of a modest superiority, and 
should be added to the three discussed earlier. 


A SIMPLE CLASS EXPLANATION? 


Is one, then, left with a straighforward class explanation? There was 
certainly a marked difference between the fathers of the two groups 
of youths. Fifty-five per cent (29) of the Asian fathers were self-employed, 
mainly as credit drapers or shopkeepers. Ninety-four per cent (50) 
were house-owners, and 38 per cent (20) owned more than one house. 
I believe one is justified in categorizing certainly the self-employed 
as a small-scale entrepreneurial middle class. By contrast 75 per cent 
(42) of the English fathers were employees. Seventy-nine per cent 
(44) were tenants. Thus though both sets of fathers were mainly 
working class by occupation (falling in the Registrar General’s social 
classes III, IV and V), there is a prima facie class difference in em- 
ployment status and tenure style. 
The question is: does this class difference account for the difference 
_in educational performance? I suggest class factors undoubtedly ex- 
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plain the poor attainments on the English side. Research has repeatedly 
established the inferior educational performance of working-class 
pupils.14 

Just as well known is the fact that there are strong regional variations, 
On almost every measure of attainment the Northern region compares 
badly with all other regions of England and Wales.15 It is unclear 
whether this educational backwardness is worse than can be accounted 
for by the region’s socio-economic structure.16 Foremost among the 
subjective reasons for early leaving in the North East is the long and 
continuing history of economic hardship. The Northern Economic 
Planning Council has put the matter thus: 


Memories of heavy and prolonged unemployment during the inter- 
war years are still very much alive and, indeed, have been nourished 
by an unemployment rate which even now is nearly twice the nation- 
al average. All this creates a climate in which parents may simply 
consider that the need to have an extra wage coming into the house- 
hold outweighs any questions of a child staying on at school. Others 
may fear that if their sons do not leave school at the earliest possible 
moment, they may miss the chance of securing the ‘best’ jobs or of 
getting an apprenticeship—which many parents still regard as the 
height of attainment for a boy.1? 


Even where it is not a question of naked economic necessity working- 
class parents in the region, perhaps more than most, tend not to place 
much value on education, since they are not familiar with the sort of 
careers that continued studies can lead to. Among youngsters them- 
selves there seems to be a fairly strong feeling still that it is soft and 
babyish to stay stuck behind a desk when one might be entering the 
man’s world of the shipyard, the heavy engineering firm, the steel- 
works or the mine. These, the traditional industries of the region, prize 
strength as well as skill. ‘Most of us didn’t want better jobs’, recalls 
Jack Common in his account of growing up in a working-class part of 
Heaton, on the east side of Newcastle. ‘We despised people who came 
home clean from their work and had in consequence a somewhat unreal 
and unaffirmed look, lacking the used coarseness of full men 218 

Do class factors also account for the academic achievements of the 
Asians? Here the answer is no. If one looks at the Indians and Pakistanis 
in isolation one finds there is, admittedly, a modest association between, 
on the one hand, parental employment status and, on the other hand, 
parental support for continued study and terminal age of full-time 
education. The relationship with the latter largely vanishes, however, 
when one controls for the age at which the young men came to 
England. 

This conclusion is reinforced by the way in which fathers could 
apparently ‘change class’ by moving from employed to self-employed 
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status. For example, one father who was employed as a lens-polisher 
and another who was a plant operator both did the credit drapery 
business part-time. The latter had done it full-time, and the former 
eventually opened a grocer’s shop. Another youth’s elder brother was a 
credit draper for four years. Business turned bad, so he packed it in 
and took a job as a slinger on the docks. Later he gave that up and 
bought first a newsagent’s and tobacconist’s, then a grocer’s shop as 
well. If, as was the case, many employed fathers had entrepreneurial 
ambitions and if, as indicated, these were fairly readily achieved, then 
present class differences were clearly only interim. One would there- 
fore expect no clear-cut distinctive class attitudes towards education 
or anything else. 


PARENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


Differences in educational attainment among my Asian respondents 
were in the end most convincingly explained (i) by the age at which the 
young men came to England and (ii) by the type of secondary school 
attended. I found that most secondary modern pupils followed a 
proletarian pattern of finishing full-time education at fifteen and be- 
coming manual workers, while most selected pupils stayed on and de- 
veloped meritocratic career expectations. This is as one would expect. 


TABLE V ‘How keen were/are your parents for you to stay at school?” 





Asians English 











Very much in favour 26 8 
Fairly much in favour 7 II 
Pro-Con* 8 25 
Rather against 6 II 
Very much against 3 I 
No response 3 — 
Total 53 56 





* This covers situations where the respondent said his parents had no strong feelings 
on the matter; or that they thought the advantages and disadvantages cancelled out; 
or that one parent wanted him to study while the other wanted him to leave. 


The contribution of the comprehensive school was to enable some of its 
(non-selected) pupils to raise their expectations and to switch from the 
former to the latter pattern. 

Considerations of class can therefore not explain why the Indians and 
Pakistanis performed as well as they did. They did well not because 
they were middle class, but because they had middle-class educational 
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attributes. The most important of these was undoubtedly parental 
encouragement. Table V shows the marked difference between the 
two groups of youngsters. Forty-nine per cent of the Asians said their 
parents were very much in favour of their staying at school, and 62 per 
cent that they were in favour to a greater or lesser degree. This com- 
pares with only 14 and 34 per cent respectively of the English youths. 
The commonest attitude the latter reported among their parents 
was not hostility towards further study, but indifference (“They left it up 
to me’) or perhaps a feeling that the advantages and disadvantages 
cancelled out. Forty-five per cent of the English lads put their parents 
in this ‘Pro-Con’ category, compared with 15 per cent of the Indians 
and Pakistanis. 

The following comment by one Asian respondent illustrates this 
parental encouragement which is here seen to have a strong element 
of ‘keeping up with the Singhs’. 


They wanted me to study, so I’ve studied. Although I admit I 
haven’t studied for them. I’ve studied for meself. But they consider it 
a privilege that I have studied. To them it’s a privilege to have a son 
that’s studied. 

I hate to admit this but I used to say like, well me parents used to 
say, “You should stay on at school and you should go to college’, and 
this sort of thing. I knew what they were saying it for. You know, 
they used to say, ‘Well, if his son’s doing this and his son’s doing that.’ 
And I used to say, ‘Well I don’t want to be like them. I’m different. 
I’m a different person. If you want their son to do that, you go 
and get him.’ And that really used to nark them like. 

So anyway, I went to college, in a way to satisfy meself. I was doing 
it for mescht, but I thought it'll be satisfying my parents as well. 


G. F. Peaker, in the Appendix to the Plowden Report, concluded 
that, of the known groups of variables, parental attitude was precisely 
the factor which accounted for the biggest single difference in the 
school performance of primary pupils. It accounted for more than either 
material home circumstances or variations in school and schooling.19 
(Douglas reached the same conclusion in The Home and the School.)20 
The Plowden Report showed that it was in this sort of positive interest 
in their children’s education that middle-class parents scored better 
than working-class parents.21 

Despite its importance, one must beware of making a simple equa- 
tion between parental encouragement and educational success. The 
point is well illustrated by the West Indians in Britain. It appears that 
West Indian parents also are generally ambitious for their children to 
succeed educationally. Bhatnagar, for example, found that young West 
Indians had the most and English pupils the least favourable attitudes 
towards school, 28 Despite this the West Indians performed significantly 
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less well than the English children.?3 Little and his colleagues’ found 
that West Indians had a lower level of attainment even than other 
immigrant primary pupils. 24 

Katrin Fitzherbert lists a number of factors in the cultural back- 
ground of the West Indian family which negate the parents’ enthusiasm 
for educational success. These include the tradition of unstable families, 
the fact that there are many single mothers, the belief in Victorian 
child-rearing practices and the tradition of fostering and informal 
adoption.?5 My Indian and Pakistani respondents, by contrast, en- 
joyed in most cases the security of a warm close-knit family life.. Also 
relevant is a more basic difference: unlike Indians and Pakistanis West 
Indians in the Caribbean are still searching for a culture and an 
identity.26 


MIGRANTS MORE AMBITIOUS? 


The problem still largely remains. One may explain the superior edu- 
cational performance of my Asian respondents by reference to the 
strong encouragement they received from their parents. But how to 
account for this parental eagerness if one cannot do it in terms of social 
class? A standard explanation is an extension of the common argument 
that people who migrate are people of unusual ambition and enterprise. - 
Ronald Goldman, for example, writes: 


If the evidence from any other immigrant movement in the world’s 
history is to be taken as good evidence, it is already established that 
it is generally the people with initiative and drive and with a high 
ability who leave a poor and difficult situation to find something more 
promising.2? 


The true state of current knowledge is, in reality, very different from 
what Goldman suggests. In his introduction to a recent reader on the 
sociology of migration Clifford Jansen writes, 


Demographers have repeatedly tried to establish ‘universal’ migra- 
tion differentials which would apply in all countries and at all times. 
But to date the only differential which seems to have stood the test, 
in research undertaken in various countries and at various times, is 
that persons in young adult ages 20-34 are more prone to migrate 
than other age groups. 


Jansen goes on to quote D. J. Bogue’s contention that ‘further universal 
differentials do not exist and should not be expected to exist’.?8 
Certain distinctive characteristics have, of course, been established 
about particular migrant groups. One still may not say, however, that 
because, for example, Puerto Rican immigrants to New York in the 
nineteen-fifties had on average a higher level of education and skill 
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than the sedentes,?® therefore they were more ambitious and enterprising. 
In any case no such data exist on Indian and Pakistani migrants to this 
country. Nevertheless the usual claims are made. Arif Hussain says: 


It is felt . . . that the people who come to England often tend to be 
those with an above-average share of initiative. Their reason for 
leaving Pakistan is not that they are rejected by their own community 
but rather that, being enterprising and ambitious, they are unable 
to reconcile themselves to the lack of opportunities.3° 


I suggest that three facts weaken this view of Indian and Pakistani 
migration. The most important is that 79 per cent (42) of my Asian 
fathers came from the Punjab, either immediately or via East Africa, 
and 15 per cent (8) came from Pakistani-controlled Azad Kashmir. 
Both these regions have had a long tradition of migration.3! Migration 
to England moreover has been confined to particular districts within 
these regions.32 From these localities there developed a pattern of 
migration to particular towns in this country. For example, John 
Goodall noted in 1966 that Pakistanis in Huddersfield were drawn 
particularly from villages in Toba Tek Singh and adjacent tehsils (sub- 
divisions) in Lyallpur district.33 

The second fact about Indian and Pakistani migration is that of 
sponsorship. The existence of sponsorship means that the Pakistani 
peasant does not himself have to find the whole price of an airline 
ticket which costs at least two-and-two-thirds times the country’s 
average annual per capita income. Desai, for example, writes: 


It is usually the junior members of the extended family in India, 
whose labour on the family land or business is superfluous, who come 
to the United Kingdom. The junior member is the young son or the 
brother, unemployed or badly employed in India, and his journey 
is financed by the family.34 


The sponsorship has continued over here. Roger Bell writes: 


The Indian who migrates to this country comes not as a private in- 
dividual to a lonely bedsitter but as a member of a family to the 
home of a kinsman . . . An Indian comes with the agreement of his 
family and village kinsmen in India to the home of his sponsor: the 
sponsor in turn is part of the same village—kin network which extends 
throughout India and the countries abroad where there are settle- 
ments. This network will ensure that he is met at the airport, found 
accommodation and work, and cared for in every possible wa, 28 
The third fact about the migration is that Indians and Pakistanis 
have been able to recreate in certain inner areas of our cities something 
of their previous communal life. The newly arrived migrant has thus 
enjoyed the psychological reassurance and social warmth of having 
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about him relatives and co-villagers, or at least other members of the 
regional-linguistic group. 

For these three reasons—the tradition of migration, sponsorship and 
the recreation of communal life—I would argue that Indian and 
Pakistani fathers did not need to be particularly ambitious and enter- 
prising in order to migrate to England. These characteristics are not, 
of course, peculiar to migration from India and Pakistan. Referring to 
John S. Lindberg’s study of Swedish migration to the United States, 
William Petersen, for example, writes: 


As communities in the new countries grew in size and importance, 
the shift from Sweden to America required less and less of a personal 
adjustment. Before the migrant left his homeland, he began his 
acculturation in an American—Swedish milieu, made up of New 
World letters, photographs, mementoes, knick-knacks. There de- 
veloped what the peasants called ‘America fever’: in some districts 
there was not a farm without some relatives in America, and from 
many all the children had emigrated.36 


Petersen makes a general distinction between pioneers and followers 
and argues that ‘when emigration has been set as a social pattern, it is 
no longer relevant to enquire concerning the individual motivations’ ,37 
I have, I believe, made out a similar case. The first Indians and Paki- ` 
stanis to leave their villages for this country may perhaps be viewed as 
Ulyssian adventurers?8—but surely not the rest with such a well- 
marked path to follow. 


THE INDIAN AND PAKISTANI BACKGROUND 


If one cannot account for the motivation of the Asian parents and their 
children in terms of their being migrants, the explanation must lie 
somewhere in the fact that they are Indians and Pakistanis. I suggest 
two main reasons for the young men’s educational success. The first 
relates to the characteristics of the two castes, Jat and Khatri, to which 
the great majority of the parents belonged. The agriculturist Jats are 
noted for industry, enterprise and fierce individualism. Malcolm Dar- 
ling, who was registrar of peasant co-operatives in the Punjab, said that 
they have ‘a tenacity of character and a skill in farming which make 
them the best cultivators in India’. He quotes a settlement officer who 
wrote: ‘Unremitting in toil, thrifty to the verge of parsimony, self- 
reliant in adversity and enterprising in prosperity, the Jat . . . is the 
ideal cultivator and revenue-payer.’39 The Khatris are equally 
enterprising and successful, though in different fields. The ethnologist 
Sir George Campbell wrote: 


Trade is their main occupation; but in fact they have broader and 
more distinguishing features. Besides monopolising the trade of the 
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Punjab . . . they are... the chief civil administrators, and have almost 
all literate work in their hands. 


He concludes: ‘Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris 
are one of the most acute, energetic and remarkable races in India.’40 
These two castes, I suggest, have been largely responsible for giving all 
Punjabis the reputation for being hard-working, forceful and adaptable. 

I would argue that the second reason for the young Asians’ educa- 
tional success is to be found in the great value which Indo-Pakistani 
culture places on education. It is not just respected in theory. It is 
actively desired even by the peasantry, at least in the Punjab. After 
one of his tours of inspection in the nineteen-thirties, Darling noted: 
“The 1,400 miles I rode left me with the strong impression that the 
peasant now wants education for his boys,’41 

Zekiye Eglar found the same eagerness for education among Paki- 
stani villagers she lived with near Gujrat.42 Again, Prakash Tandon 
writes in his autobiography, S 


There was an overall class of Punjabi professionals who had been 
educated at Lahore, and this was not a caste of birth or inheritance, 
for in many colleges, especially those started by charitable trusts, 
there was a large number of students from humble homes in towns 
and villages. Punjabi parental ambition to give their sons, and soon 
their daughters, higher education was indeed great, and often touch- 
ing.48 


These two background factors, I suggest, took the form of strong 
parental encouragement to study and prevented many of my Asian 
respondents from accepting the attitude of indifference to education 
which was so common among English pupils in the schools. 


BECAUSE THEY WERE COLOURED? 


There is a variant of this explanation which ascribes at least part of 
the achievement motivation of the Asian parents and their children to 
the fact, not that they were specifically Indians and Pakistanis, but that 
they were coloured. Dipak Nandy is one who puts this view. He sug- 
gests that the unrealistic aspirations reported by Beetham in Birming- 
ham ‘may also reflect an understanding by coloured immigrants and 
their children that in an alien and white world they must aim higher 
and be better to get as far as their white counterparts’.44 

Only one of my respondents actually mentioned this consideration to 
me, but I believe it was almost certainly an influencing factor. Many 
of the young men suffered from a strong sense of being different and of 
not belonging. I would argue nevertheless that this was not the main 
explanation. With such strong indigenous traditions behind them the 
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Asian youths would surely be motivated to succeed educationally 
whichever country they migrated to and whatever the colour of its 
population, or indeed whether or not they migrated at all. 


WHY WAS NEWCASTLE DIFFERENT? 


The explanation is not yet complete because the background factors 
mentioned above applied equally, one imagines, to Punjabi pupils in 
other parts of England. Why did they take effect in Newcastle, but not 
apparently in other areas where investigations have been carried out? 

It might be contended that parental influence operated in Newcastle 
because the city had only a small number of immigrant pupils, rep- 
resenting in 1967 less than two per cent of the school population. 
The argument is that if there are only two or three non-English speakers 
-in a class, then they will have an advantage over those who form part 
of a much larger proportion because they simply have to absorb the 
language they hear spoken around them. It seems generally agreed 
however that this is a fallacy, at least as concerns secondary pupils. 
June Derrick, for instance, says that when a teacher has a large class 
in which immigrants form only a small proportion 


The non-English-speaking pupils are often carried as passengers 
through lesson after lesson without their being able to participate in 
any way. The language problem in this case remains untackled, and 
it remains so—or part of it remains so—even if these same pupils 
begin to pick up a little English. For they will still lag behind the 
rest of the class, and many of them will be unable to follow a normal 
lesson fully in any subject.4é 


I would argue that the advantage of my Asians lay not in small 
numbers but in the fact that a relatively high proportion (42 per cent 
or 22) came to England below the age of eleven, or were born here. 
These, in other words, had had at least four years’ English education. 
In the other areas that are known about the picture is different. In 
Birmingham in 1966 78 per cent of coloured boys and girls of leaving 
age (Asian and West Indian) had been in England under four years and 
34 per cent under one year.4? In Ealing 71 per cent of immigrant boys 
who left in the school year 1967-8 had had less than four years’ English 
education.4® In Huddersfield in the two years 1967 and 1968 78 per 
cent of immigrant boy leavers had lived in England for four years or 
less, and 61 per cent for two years or less.49 In both these places two- 
thirds of the pupils were Asians, and one-third West Indians. 

I suggest that parental encouragement, however strong, could not 
overcome this sort of disadvantage. Parental influence could operate 
more effectively in Newcastle because my respondents came to England 
rather younger. This accords with my findings, as well as with the 
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studies by Saint, Dosanjh, Little and Wiles, which show that perform- 
ance improves the longer immigrant children have had English educa- 
tion,50 


CONGLUSION—OUT AND UP? 


John Rex has argued that the assimilation of Commonwealth immi- 
grants will be different from that of other immigrants, firstly because 
of their colour, and secondly because of the association that colour has 
with Britain’s colonialist past.51 He says that in practice the difference 
shows, or will show, in two ways. The colonial immigrant worker is 
first ‘more severely confined to the position of replacement worker and 
resident’ — 


And second and most important, he cannot expect with confidence 
that his children or grandchildren will have been accepted into the 
stratification system of the host society. . . . In the second generation 
his children find that there is no way out and up for them.5? 


In Newcastle, on the contrary, the young Indians and Pakistanis 
were on their way out and up. Crucially they did better educationally 
than their white contemporaries. Of the Asians studied in this paper 
seventeen per cent had gained admission to university or polytechnic. 
I show elsewhere that those already in work had achieved substantial 
equality in employment.53 

Certainly the young men will be the target of continuing racial 
hostility. The climate of animosity has already given them, as men- 
tioned, a marked sense of not belonging. It did not however stop them 
making substantial advances on other assimilation variables. It did not 
stop them making big strides out and up. The young Indians and Paki- 
stanis were making good progress towards being accepted into the 
stratification system. One must await other research to see whether, 
with time, this pattern is repeated elsewhere. 
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The making of a successful pressure group 


In this paper we show how the seemingly simple question of why some 
pressure groups are more successful than others turns out to be more 
subtle than it looks and how the quest for straightforward determinants 
gives way to something more akin to dialectical analysis. Empirical 
material comes from a study of five pressure groups involved in recent 
years in politics at the national level. 

It is commonplace that governmental institutions by dint of com- 
mand of resources reinforced by convention are able to make decisions 
affecting the lives of the populace. It is also widely agreed? that pressure . 
groups have a legitimate role in influencing these decisions by presenting 
the views of sectors of the population. The ability to get one’s way is 
generally seen as an exercise of power, stemming from, following the 
illuminating discussions of Blau? and van Doorn,? control over rewards 
or sanctions. Sanctions sometimes operate directly with the losers being 
sent to coventry or given the sack, but more usually they operate only 
as threats in a bargaining process in which each side estimates the 
possible profit and loss of a particular course of action. Each party 
attempts to capitalize on his control over the values of the other. 
Precisely which things are valued—money, co-operation; or feared— 
isolation, penury, depend on the normative systems of the participants. 
Legitimacy may be treated as simply one type of power resource, or, 
because it lacks any ‘real’ base, as a separate factor. Either way the 
greater the degree of legitimacy accorded a claimant the better his 
chances of success. 

However, any contestant in a power situation is surrounded by an 
environment whose actions may be helpful, destructive or simply a 
nuisance. Some parts thereof are more powerful than others and the 
weaker any part is in terms of legitimacy and power the less success 
is a function of anything that part can do. This state of affairs obtains 
between government and pressure groups but even those writers on 
groups who are careful to stress the superior influence of government+ 
have conjectured as to the resources which mean power and therefore 
perhaps success for pressure groupe. 5 To simplify we may classify them 
into those enhancing (1) bargaining power; (2) legitimacy; (3) internal 
* Bridget Pym B.A. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Sheffield. 
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means/ends strength. (1) Bargaining power refers to those resources of 
a group which the government has need of, particularly expert know- 
ledge and compliance. The significance of the first is obvious. The 
second refers to the fact that governmental agencies may be unable to 
execute policies without the co-operation of interested groups, and 
also that some groups (e.g. Trade Unions, Suffragettes) may be able 
to disrupt the status quo that the government feels obliged to defend. 
The more potentially disruptive the group the greater its bargaining 
strength. (2) Factors affecting legitimacy include size and degree of 
congruence with the prevailing value system. Crude size is agreed to be 
less significant than proportionate size (i.e. the extent to which a group 
can claim as members the whole population it seeks to represent). (3) 
Finally, there are group properties such as ‘organization’, political 
skills, and money, which are said to strengthen the group in its dealings 
with the power centre. Of these the meaning of ‘organization’ is loosely 
treated. The importance of organizational cohesiveness (i.e. the avoid- 
ance of factionalism) was stressed by Truman® in that factionalism 
weakens the legitimacy of the group and consumes its energies. Finer’s 
distinction between strongly and weakly mobilized groups presumably 
refers to the same problem.? Both Roberts’ and Wootton? discuss the 
value of a flexible and swift-moving communication system. Leadership 
skills also are seen as important by some, a resource which merges with 
the more significant one of ‘access’ dealt with by Moodie and Studdert- 
Kennedy,1° for access is obviously a sine qua non of bargaining, and 
access in a society where people have kinship networks and multiple 
roles is easier for some than for others. Finally, comes wealth, fre- 
quently cited as an important resource convertible into other advantages 
Thus we have a theoretical model in which the basis of power lies with 
governmental institutions but in which it is still conceivable that pos- 
session of the listed characteristics would distinguish the more from the 
less successful groups. 

An attempt was made to test this theory as part of a larger project on 
pressure groups.11 To minimize the effects of intervening variables, the 
groups chosen were all norm-oriented groups from the same political 
culture (post-war G.B.); radical rather than conservative and all 
engaged in attempts to change the law on moral issues. The groups 
selected were the Abortion Law Reform Association (A.L.R.A.), the 
Divorce Law Reform Union (D.L.R.U.), the Homosexual Law Reform 
Society (H.L.R.S.), the National Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment (N.C.A.C.P.) and the Voluntary Euthanasia Society 
(V.E.S.).22 All the groups placed their archives at our disposal enabling 
collection of extensive data on each group and its intervention in the 
political process. In addition, the history from the parliamentary side 
was gathered from secondary sources, from letters and papers and inter- 
views with M.P.s and Peers. 
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Originally the relevance of the suggested determinants was to be 
examined in two ways. Firstly, it was hypothesized that in so far as the 
variables are sufficient causes of success they would be present im- 
mediately preceding the point of success, but not before. If they were 
never present then their causal significance could be dismissed and if 
they were present in both successful and unsuccessful periods then they 
might be either irrelevant or simply necessary but insufficient causes. 
The second approach was to compare the Act passed with the aims of 
the groups to ascertain whether some had been more successful than 
others. Here the apparently unsuccessful V.E.S. formed the limiting 
case. Differences in degrees of success could then be related to pos- 
session of the suggested attributes. 

However, the seemingly comprehensible problem of why some groups 
are more successful than others is of the sort which starts to disintegrate 
under inspection. An initial problem is the definition of the term ‘group’. 
Pressure groups are commonly reified in discussion. They are held to 
have goals, to mount campaigns and generally to act as discrete agents 
in the social network. Reification may reflect the way in which groups 
are perceived by both members and non-members but we would argue 
that only individuals are social agents. In these groups, as probably 
in most, only the executive committee and a fraction of the membership 
were really active. However, although we know these things, it is 
generally convenient to reify, accepting that what is done by group 
members is thought by them to be done in the name of the ‘whole 
group’—yet important difficulties arise in the cases of N.C.A.C.P. and 
H.L.R.S., both of which had on their executive politicians who were 
extremely significant in the passage of the Murder and Sexual Offences 
Acts. Both Sidney Silverman and Leo Abse had made attempts to 
change the law some years before joining the campaign executives. 
Both, particularly Abse, acted independently and sometimes out of 
concert with the wishes of the group. Even had there been no group 
they would very likely have introduced legislation and it might even 
have succeeded. Once we have multiple role players on the scene, it is 
difficult to say in which role capacity they are acting. We would adjudge 
that for both these men the parliamentary role was the primary identi- 
fication and that it is therefore misleading to call their efforts, efforts in 
the name of the group. However, by such reasoning, the meaning 
‘group’ necessarily becomes less clear. The concepts fail to correspond to 
reality—the group merges with its surroundings. 

It was even more difficult to produce a workable definition of 
‘success’. If a successful group is simply one whose ends are achieved! 
then D.L.R.U. and N.C.A.C.P. were more successful than H.L.R.S. or 
A.L.R.A. judging by the discrepancy between aims declared and Acts 
passed. However, though this may be one meaning of success, it is 
surely necessary that the outcome be in some measure dependent on the 
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activities of the group in order for one to say that the group has exer- 
cised power. For the law to be changed, a Bill must be available, some- 
one must pilot it through the House, M.P.s and Peers in sufficient 
numbers must be persuaded to vote for it and somehow the procedural 
obstacles such as being counted out or talked out must be avoided. 
Intuitively, we would recognize as a sucessful group, one which emerges 
from nowhere, produces a Bill, persuades everyone to vote for it and 
generally carries through the whole campaign. This vision of “Do-it- 
Yourself’ democracy is far from reality. 

A clause by clause analysis of the derivation and modification of 
each Bill!4 reveals that groups played only a minor role. The Divorce 
Act was based almost without modification on an agreed compromise 
between the findings of a Church of England working party and those 
of the Law Reform Commission.15 It followed lines which D.L.R.U.18 
had been advocating for decades but D.L.R.U. played no direct role 
in drafting its provisions. Similarly, the recommendations of the 
Wolfenden Committee!? provided the basis for both the H.L.R.S. 
platform and for the contents of the Sexual Offences Act. The actual 
wording of the Act was supplied by the Parliamentary draftsmen. 
H.L.R.S. failed in an attempt to get their version accepted and also 
failed in attempts to liberalize the Bill. The Murder Bill seems to have 
been derived from discussions between the Lord Chancellor (an ex- 
Chairman of N.C.A.C.P.) and the Parliamentary draftsmen.18 The 
original Abortion Bill and Euthanasia Bill however both owed much 
to the collective efforts of A.L.R.A. and V.E.S. committees. The 
Abortion Bill was later severely modified19 and the Euthanasia Bill 
failed at its second reading. Thus the relationship between group aims, 
the Bill and the eventual enactment is complex and variable. 

Likewise some groups played a more active role than others in the 
business of piloting Bills through Westminster. A.L.R.A. and V.E.S. 
took the initiative in finding sponsors for their measures and A.L.R.A., 
H.L.R.S. and D.L.R.U. officers aided sponsors in the business of dis- 
patching whipping letters reminding M.P.s and Peers of forthcoming 
divisions, and their officers, sometimes dignified with the title of Lobby 
Organizer, worked alongside the unofficial whips in persuading 
wavering or uncertain individuals to stay for divisions, On a more 
general level groups, in particular A.L.R.A., mobilized a constant 
stream of publicity aimed at convincing M.P.s of the rightness of their 
cause. Of course, neither providing a Bill nor marshalling supporters 
is sufficient to ensure passage of legislation. Legitimate decisions have 
to be made in the legitimate manner necessitating the manipulation of 
the body of technical rules known as parliamentary procedure. To a 
large extent important elements of this process are beyond the control 
of pressure groups unless they have powerful friends at court. Our 
analysis of attempts made over a period of some thirty years to obtain 
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changes in these laws2° reinforces the view that the dispositions of 
government are more significant conditions for the success of a Bill 
than anything a group can do, for of all these attempts only one DIS) 
got beyond a second reading during the Conservative administration 
1951-64 and none of the Bills would have succeeded during the Labour 
administration had not the Cabinet, by granting time for debates, 
circumvented the Opposition tactics of talking the Bill out of existence. 
In our view, authors such as Roberts, Stewart and Wootton and even 
Eckstein fail to emphasize sufficiently the extent to which governments 
effectively control the access and progress of pressure group represen- 
tations, and it is a failing which misleads us when considering the con- 
cept of success. 

Which of the groups studied were the most successful? Wootton?? in 
an otherwise excellent discussion, based on Dahl,?3 suggests that it is 
sensible to assess success relative to effort involved. Thus a group which 
has overcome obstacles is more effective than one which did not have to. 
However, once we accept this plausible principle it becomes difficult to 
evaluate the relative power or success of different groups since they may 
well have been faced with different situations. How can we compare the 
relative power of A.L.R.A. which failed to prevail against the opposition 
of medical groups to certain aspects of its Bill, with that of D.L.R.U. 
which did not face such difficulties in respect of the Divorce Act? Even 
` if there were an answer to this problem, there is another, to our mind 
more significant. We sympathize with Wootton’s contention that for a 
group to be considered powerful an activities/end connection must be 
established, and it seems that by this reckoning A.L.R.A. must be 
considered the most successful of the groups studied. Yet because 
D.L.R.U. did not find sponsors, because the Divorce Act was prepared 
by Parliamentary draftsmen because in other words these functions 
were satisfactorily performed by someone else does not necessarily 
mean that D.L.R.U. was a failure. It was satisfied with the Act and 
indeed to have intervened any more than it did could scarcely have 
aided the situation. Dahl confronting a similar problem®4 implies that 
group power is low where there was a high probability that targets 
would have acted along the directed lines without direction. But al- 
though in such circumstances it might be misleading to call a group 
successful (if success implies an efforts/end connection)—it is equally 
misleading to call it a failure. It seems that the whole conception of the 
success /failure dichotomy is based on an often inappropriate model 
which pictures groups as engaging in some sort of direct confrontation 
with other elements in which they may win or lose. This may some- 
times obtain on particular points where a group is an active protagon- 
ist; for instance, it is reasonable to inquire why A.L.R.A. was not 
successful in persuading Mr Steel to retain the social clause in the 
Abortion Bill. But in so far as legislation is the result of collective effort, 
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the model is inappropriate, and it is more accurate to see groups as 
just one element in a set of interactions wherein they may make greater 
or lesser contributions. 

Thus rather than asking about success it becomes more relevant to 
inquire why some groups played more active roles than others. Of the 
groups studied D.L.R.U. and N.C.A.C.P. were the two least active. 
Both groups had been very vigorous in the 1950s but by the mid-sixties 
were in much reduced circumstances. D.L.R.U., however, did furnish a 
lobby organizer to help the Bills’ sponsors muster the necessary support 
and they also sustained modest extra-parliamentary support. N.C.A.C.P 
had virtually ceased to exist as an organized campaign. Individuals 
such as Sidney Silverman played vital roles in shaping the Bill and 
piloting it through the House. Lord Gardiner is also believed to have 
been instrumental in obtaining various government facilities for the 
Bill—but the campaign as a working group outside parliament seems 
to have made no significant contribution at this time. V.E.S. provided 
a Bill and contacted a sponsor whom they briefed for the debate but 
they did little lobbying and their Bill failed at its second reading, thus 
curtailing their efforts. H.L.R.S. played a greater role but by some 
consensus the Wolfenden recommendations were taken as the basis 
for the Bill and although H.L.R.S. drafted their own version based on 
these, the sponsor, Lord Arran, and Leo Abse used versions produced 
by the parliamentary draftsmen. H.L.R.S., however, provided clerical 
assistance and a supporting propaganda campaign throughout the 
Bill and continually attempted to persuade the sponsors to try out 
liberal amendments. Of all the groups studied A.L.R.A. was the one 
which intervened most fully. It found the sponsors and was extremely 
influential in the initial drafting of various Abortion Bills. It maintained 
a persistent lobby campaign through its parliamentary organizer 
supported by an extensive propaganda effort outside parliament. 
Simms and Hindell25 describe in detail the constant interaction be- 
tween A.L.R.A. representatives and the sponsors of the Bills. Whereas 
other groups had seemingly to wait for politicians to take action 
along the lines they were advocating, A.L.R.A. apparently seized the 
initiative and became an active combatant in the political arena. It 
must be remembered that on several important points the Abortion 
Act was not the Act that A.L.R.A. wanted but the contributions of 
A.L.R.A. to the process were recognized even among M.P.s who were 
generally disparaging of pressure-group efforts. Thus, though not a 
complete success story, A.L.R.A. does meet in significant measure the 
pressure group’s dream—to what shall we attribute this fortune? 
Presumably the capacity to enter the lists is an exercise of power and 
therefore A.L.R.A.’s more active role might be attributed to its 
superiority in the factors suggested earlier. However, the evidence 
suggests that they do not furnish a total explanation. 
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As we said before, if the factors are sufficient causes of effectiveness 
then their ‘value’ must be increasing at and just prior to the point of 
effectiveness. A.L.R.A., like all the groups, had made many un- 
successful attempts to initiate legislation, but the breakthrough came 
in 1965 when Lord Silkin agreed to sponsor a Bill. In most respects, 
A.L.R.A.’s ‘power’ was, as predicted, increasing up to 1965. A new 
guard came to power in 1963/4 and so revitalized the movement as to 
improve their standing on all the variables except ‘compliance’. New 
information began to be assembled, the organization became more 
streamlined and dynamic and better able to use its contacts at West- 
minster. A programme of expansion plus a grant from an American 
Trust meant that money and members flowed in and, very largely as a 
result of the thalidomide tragedy of 1961-2, public opinion became 
more sympathetic. A.L.R.A.’s fortunes were on all counts higher 
than ever before but so on the whole were those of the other groups (with 
the exception of N.C.A.C.P.) and, comparing ratings on the character- 
istics taken singly, there is no one on which A.L.R.A. outstrips all the 
other groups. A comparison of these groups in terms of the significant 
variables will illuminate this point. 


COMPLIANCE AND EXPERT KNOWLEDGE 


The government was not directly dependent on the good offices of any 
of the societies for the operation of the existing law, except in so far as 
group members might have resorted to civil disobedience in, say, 
carrying out abortions, frustrating executions, etc.—which they did not 
in fact do. Being weakly organized with a small membership distributed 
over the whole nation, a strike or protest could have been quickly 
quelled—but the main reason why such tactics although occasionally 
contemplated were rejected seems to have been an ideological commit- 
ment to the use of constitutional means. 

The case for law reform was based largely on moral arguments, 
supplemented where possible by factual references. But ‘facts’ about 
‘immoral’ activities are obviously hard to come by. Certainly over 
time, A.L.R.A., H.L.R.S. and N.C.A.C.P.—and to a lesser degree 
D.L.R.U.—came to possess the fullest available collection of informa- 
tion on their particular topics but its range was eclectic and many 
fundamentals remained unknown. In 1965, probably the best equipped 
with statistical information was N.C.A.C.P.26 


INTERNAL VARIABLES 


Turning to internal variables, organization, access, wealth, we find 
that in 1965 A.L.R.A.’s organization took the form of a small central 
committee with three semi-autonomous local branches and a body of 
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general members. The committee was the driving force and consisted . 
of vigorous young professional people most of whom undertook, in a 
purely voluntary capacity, some area of delegated authority (e.g. 
press relations, lobby organizer). There was also a small secretariat. 
The committee in this form had been in action only a year or so but its 
professional approach to press relations, business methods, presentation 
of literature and its systematic distribution is distinctly impressive and 
it was decidedly more.active and businesslike than D.L.R.U. or 
N.C.A.C.P. It was however scarcely less vigorous than that of H.L.R.S. 
which used a different method in which less responsibility fell on the 
committee and more on the paid secretary and his office staff. None of 
the organizations suffered from disabling factionalism. It is not im- 
mediately apparent how organizational structure per se can have 
contributed to A.L.R.A.’s ability to get its Bill before parliament. 








1965 Resources23 een Proportion ne reform 
E Expenditure subscribers an opinion Goalie 

A.L.R.A. 1,853 1,753 under 1,000 36% for social reasons®® 
58% for deformed foetus 
61% cases of rape 

H.L.R.S. 5,330 5,186 1,000 63% 39 

D.L.R.U. 250 (est.) 40 (est.) 300 91% after 7 years 

separation31 

53% divorce by consent2 

V.E.S. +1,000 1,000 (est.) 429 No poll 

N.C.A.C.P. 169 107 199 23%33 





Ostensibly, there is little to choose between A.L.R.A., H.L.R.S. and 
N.C.A.C.P. in terms of political entrée. A.L.R.A. had long-established 
contacts with Kenneth Robinson (who became Minister of Health) and 
with the Minister in charge of co-ordinating Social Services, whose wife 
was actually A.L.R.A.’s Chairman. Robinson was also, until his appoint- 
ment, a member of H.L.R.S. Committee, as was Leo Abse, sponsor of 
the EE Sexual Offences Bill. Similarly, Sidney Silverman; sponsor 
of the Murder Bill was a member of the N.C.A.C.P. executive as was 
Gerald Gardiner, until he became Lord Chancellor. D.L.R.U. was 
less well-endowed, with no M.P.s on the executive and only rather 
vague links with reformers such as Gardiner, John Parker and Leo 
Abse, and V.E.S. had consistently failed in attempts to find M.P.s to 
supportits cause. Comparison on the remaining factors is for convenience 
presented in tabular? form which shows that there was little to choose 
between the groups in the opinion polls and that in other ways A.L.R.A. 
seems weaker than H.L.R.S. Membership was rising, but in propor- 
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tionate v. absolute terms was so small that it is surely unlikely to have 
had much effect on the legitimacy of the movements. 

Overall comparison of group profiles on all counts suggests that - 
V.E.S., D.L.R.U. and N.C.A.C.P. were rather less well-endowed, but 
that if anything, H.L.R.S. was rather stronger than A.L.R.A. Thus the 
operation of the factors is inadequate explanation of A.L.R.A.s more ~ 
forceful role, a point hammered home by the fact that other groups, in 
other periods, had ratings equal to those of A.L.R.A. in 1965. For in- 
stance, N.C.A.C.P. in 1955-6 had infinitely more members (30,000), 
spent and received twice as much money, was equally vigorously 
organized and better equipped as a source of expert knowledge. Public 
opinion, however, was firmly against the reform. Similarly, V.E.S. in 
1968-9 spent over twice A.L.R.A.’s 1965 budget, had equivalent public 
support (66 per cent)?4—however, it had fewer members, a less agres- 
sive organization and weaker parliamentary contacts. For the sake of 
completeness, D.L.R.U., though very active in the early fifties with a 
membership of 1,500 and Do per cent®5 support in the polls, had a 
budget of under £400 and was less well-endowed in the way of access. 

This attempt to explain differential performance by reference to the 
operation of a set of specified group characteristics seems inadequate on 
both the meaningful and the causal level. It is not always easy to form 
a meaningful link between the variables and subsequent role perform- 
ance and although the approach shows that some organizations were 
weaker than others it fails to explain, and therefore, as we shall show, 
misleads as to why this was the case. It is causally inadequate in that it 
fails to discriminate satisfactorily between A.L.R.A. and other groups. 
Of course, no author claimed that the factors were more than a partial 
explanation of group effectiveness. The significance of other determin- 
ants can easily be demonstrated through a narrative approach. 

For many years prior to the thalidomide disaster, the A.L.R.A. 
committee had been working with their main legal adviser on the text 
of a Bill to liberalize the law, but their failure to take any lead on the 
thalidomide issue led to the advent of a new administration, which in 
1965 by astroke of fortune found Lord Silkin agreeable to sponsoring a 
Bill. Religious and medical groups quickly began to re-appraise their 
position on abortion but the Bill took shape in the hands of A.L.R.A.’s 
legal adviser, and there being no other authoritative statement on the 
issue, A.L.R.A.’s Bill became the ground on which other groups were 
forced to debate. The A.L.R.A. committee was composed of young 
professional people with the vigour and determination to succeed. 
They pursued the winning tactic of using public opinion polls as a major 
weapon as well as stimulating and encouraging favourable campaigns 
in the mass media. From 1965-7, A.L.R.A.’s income, expenditure and 
membership rose as did the rating of their aims in the opinion polls, 
and inevitably their political contacts and grasp of the subject. By 
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1966, A.L.R.A. had established itself on a political scene in which ` 


many government ministers were known to be sympathetic to Abortion 


Law Reform. Thus? it came about that David Steel, successful in the’ 


Ballot for Private Members Bills that March, eventually decided to 
introduce an Abortion Bill. According to Simms and Hindell ‘it was 

` not until November 1966 that Steel first felt he understood the subject 
and began to know what he himself wanted in the Bill’.8? Again 
A.L.R.A. was able to play a leading role in drafting the Bill and became 
established as the background group doing clerical and lobbying work 
in its defence. 

The other groups had experiences which differed in a variety of ways. 
H.L.R.S. was a vigorous organization but when it came to the details 
of reform the dominating reference point was the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee recommendations which provided a respectable anchor for 
reformist ideas—admittedly H.L.R.S. pressed for even more radical 
moves and in fact the legislation did not go so far as Wolfenden but for 
better or worse Wolfenden guided the thinking of all parties. The suc- 
cessful parliamentary campaign began in 1954 with a motion intro- 
duced by Lord Arran. Arran was in contact with H.L.R.S. but acted 
off his own initiative and was generally less susceptible to group 
guidance than Silkin. At the Committee stage, he at first worked from 
a Bill supplied by H.L.R.S. but when this came under fierce attack was 
only too happy to receive the help of the parliamentary draftsmen. 
From thereon, H.L.R.S.’s role became a clerical one only. The fact that 
the ultimately successful Sexual Offences Act was introduced by Leo 
Abse, M.P., a member of H.L.R.S. executive, did not give the execu- 
tive any great pull over the Bill, because Abse’s firm ideas on psycho- 
sexual development made him unshakable on the point of lowering 
the age of adulthood specified. He also used his own judgment in 
estimating what sort of Bill would secure support in the House and so 
resisted other liberalizing moves despite constant behind-the-scenes 
pressurizing from H.L.R.S. executive and supporters. 

Both A.L.R.A. and H.L.R.S. were alive to the need to capitalize 
on the reforming disposition of the Labour Administration. D.L.R.U., 
however, was only just beginning to revive from a period of internal 
turmoil and stagnation which had persisted since the Royal Commission 
Report of 1956 had quashed any hope of immediate reform. Like 
A.L.R.A. and H.L.R.S. a new guard came forward in 1965 but it was 
less vigorous and even as the Union began to recharge its batteries, 
the Church of England established a Working Party to consider pos- 
sible reform. D.L.R.U. made some tentative headway with a Bill 
introduced by Lord Balfour but before this had made any progress, 
the publication of the radical report of the Church of England working 
party’8 and the subsequent study of its terms by the Law Reform 
Commission seized the initiative from the rather weak hands of 
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D.L.R.U. In fact, as it turned out, the solution reached by these groups 
was so satisfactory from the D.L.R.U. point of view that the need to 
agitate almost disappeared. Furthermore, Leo Abse was leading adviser 
to the Bills’ sponsors, withstanding opposition in characteristic fashion. 
D.L.R.U. adopted a modest role. Its lobby organizer, already experi- 
enced from the A.L.R.A. campaign, offered his services to sponsors of 
the Divorce Bills and worked with the unofficial whips to muster support 
for the Bills. It is true that D.L.R.U. did not have the money or person- 
nel to sustain so vigorous a campaign as that of A.L.R.A., but it could 
also be argued that with things proceeding so advantageously, it had 
less impetus to raise a clamour. It would be difficult to decide which 
factors were causal and which were caused. 

Even before A.L.R.A. and H.L.R.S. had launched their major 
efforts, the Murder Bill passed through the Houses of Parliament. As 
we have noted, the N.C.A.C.P. role was largely confined to the opera- 
tion of three of its leading lights. N.C.A.C.P. seems to have done little 
outside Parliament, its finance and membership saw little increase and 
public opinion remained firmly opposed to abolition. Yet N.C.A.C.P. 
had latent resources every bit as large as A.L.R.A. In the fifties it had 
recruited 30,000 supporters, spent thousands of pounds campaigning 
vigorously all over Britain, and bombarded M.P.s with highly informa- 
tive literature displaying the ineffectiveness of capital punishment as a 
deterrent. These efforts failed to secure abolition, but in 1964/5, the 
Bill passed without public circus. N.C.A.C.P. had become wary of the 
merits of a public campaign. Public opposition to the reform was far 
stronger than that faced by the other causes and was only likely to be 
inflamed by campaigning. Labour backbenchers, however, had voted 
solidly for abolition since pre-war days—and a Labour victory virtually 
secured the cause provided the business of whipping could be achieved. 
Individual members of N.C.A.C.P. executive took this in hand but 
there was less persuading and propagandizing to be done and the 
services of N.C.A.C.P. secretariat were not called into use. 

The Euthanasia Bill was rejected at its (2nd) reading. There seem to 
be two main reasons—one V.E.S.’s inferiority in publicity and whipping; 
the other paradoxically in the success of the Abortion Law reformers. 
The Abortion Act was followed by a massive uprising in figures for 
legal abortion and opponents were quick to seize on abuses and prob- 
lems. By 1969, when the Euthanasia Bill was presented, there was 
mounting concern about the effects of liberal reform, and voluntary 
euthanasia—which seemed (not necessarily logically) one degree more 
dangerous than abortion—suffered accordingly. 

From these accounts it seems possible to abstract factors which in part 
explain the different performances of different groups. They relate to the 
opposition of superior forces—not from other pressure groups but from 
the government side. Two factors seem particularly decisive in shaping 
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A.L.R.A.’s contribution: (1) the lack of any authoritative statement on 
the issue, (2) the character of the Bills’ sponsors. Other factors include 
vigour of organization, basically favourable public opinion, and objec- 
tive need for a parliamentary campaign. The way in which these factors 
emerge from comparative study may become clearer by crude tabular 
presentation. i 





No existing a Vigorous Favourable Parliamentary 
: Flexible ; : ; 
authority ER organiz- public campaign 
statement h ation opinion necessary 
ALRA. Vv v vV v v 
H.L.R.S.  Wolfenden Arran, Abse y V V 
D.L.R.U. Law Reform Comm. Abse x v V 
N.C.A.C.P. v Silverman x x x 
V.E.S. v v x v v 





However, although the less active organizations lacked one or more 
of the disposing characteristics possessed by A.L.R.A. we are not 
simply saying that to account for degree of intervention one must ex- 
tend the list of factors originally postulated as determinants for it is 
important to recognize that the presence or absence of particular factors 
has different effects in different cases. Thus, for instance, though the 
efforts of both H.L.R.S. and D.L.R.U. were forestalled by authority 
statements and curtailed by unyielding sponsors the vigour of their 
efforts was rather different. H.L.R.S. had an already operative cam- 
paign which it sustained. D.L.R.U. did not have one and saw little 
need to develop one. The different role performances are only in- 
telligible if one examines the way in which the variables interacted in 
an historical sequence. The same point could be made by other com- 
parisons of groups with ostensibly similar chacteristics. 

The checklist of factors is maybe some help in distinguishing A.L.R.A. 
from the others, but to explain the differences between the remaining 
groups one has to produce an historical and idiosyncratic analyses of 
the development of each configuration of variables. 

A further interesting and significant point is that the variables of 
organization and public opinion feature in true dialectical fashion as 
both determinants and products. Groups cannot undertake active 
campaigns without a vigorous leadership and public support and parlia- 
mentary entrée—yet the fact that all groups, whatever their role, grew 
stronger in these respects as the campaigns progressed suggests a feed- 
back effect. Public opinion stimulated the group and the group’s efforts 
stimulated public opinion. 
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GENERALIZATION ) 


We have seen how at several points a simplistic cause and effect model 
yielded to a more fluid or totalistic approach. The very concept of group 
proved over-rigid, the question of success turned out’to be based on an 
inappropriate assumption about groups as discrete competing entities, 
the postulated determinants merged into the process to be explained, 
themselves affected by the process as it develops. We moved in the 
course of analysis from a positivist position towards the dialectical 
because, despite effort to maintain the contrary view this was how the 
world appeared to be constructed. Though we agree that the model of 
social reality which seems most likely to accord with research experience 
is one in which situations are seen ‘in the round’ as unique congeries of 
mutually interacting, and fluid elements, yet we did not find it useful 
either to accept all the mythology of dialectics or to abandon all the 
postulates of positivism. For we have not been led to the totalism of 
Gurvitch,®? or to believe that to explain anything usefully it is necessary 
or possible to describe reality in all its completeness, nor have we found 
that the principle of contradiction (unless it be defined as synonymous 
with interaction) plays any significant part in our explanation of why 
one group came to be more active than another. Nor have we despaired 
of old-fashioned causal analysis. True one could explain A.L.R.A.’s 
particular role as the product of a particular set of circumstances, but 
without comparison with other groups we would be less sure which 
factors were instrumental. There are those who would argue40 that 
such knowledge, even if reliable, is useless since the factors which sur- 
rounded A.L.R.A.’s success were a unique disposition, just as the 
failure of other groups to play a positive role has to be accounted for by 
the interplay of historical circumstances unique to each case. However, 
such pessimism is unwarranted for two reasons. Even if we allow that 
1965 will never come again, that there will never be a group quite like 
A.L.R.A., our analysis has elicited those factors such as government 
disposition, publicity, attitudes of sponsors, which would at the very 
least be worth considering in future analyses, although the precise 
manner in which they interact would have to be studied afresh and 
variables hitherto considered unimportant might well assert themselves, 
Further, a model which stresses constant qualitative change of all the 
elements would lead us to despair of generalizing but reality is usually 
less dynamic. Although vital factors may change swiftly (e.g. Private 
Members time might be abolished) others change only slowly (e.g. 
the basic importance of government disposition) enabling us to under- 
stand and generalize about their significance for movements whose 
battle is yet to be. 
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Thomas S. Kuhn as sociologist of knowledge? 


INTRODUCTION 


In view of the profound controversy that has developed in many dis- 
ciplines regarding the significance of Thomas S. Kuhn’s The Structure 
of Scientific Revolution, it is surprising that there have been so few sys- 
tematic discussions of his work in sociology.1 

In this paper I shall make two points that are raised for sociology by 
Kuhn’s argument. The first point will detail, what I term, the non- 
radical and the radical responses to his account, both responses being 
characterized by a belief that Kuhn’s argument about natural scientific 
development somehow legitimates the sort of sociology they are cur- 
rently practising. Both these naturalistic responses will be shown to be 
incorrect, since what Kuhn takes to be the nature of natural scientific 
development is not necessarily relevant to sociological development. 
The second point is that it does not follow from this that Kuhn is of no 
interest to sociologists; on the contrary, he has an extremely interesting 
although limited sociology of natural scientific knowledge. The limi- 
tations of this indicate limitations in the sociology of knowledge in 
general. 


THE NON-RADICALS AND THE RADICALS 


What are the non-radical and radical sociological reactions that have 
developed or could develop in response to this thesis? Central to both 
and to Kuhn’s argument is the notion of a paradigm. He now (1970, 
p. 175) identifies two aspects: (a) the entire matrix of beliefs, values, 
law, theory, application and instrumentation which are shared by a 
given scientific community within a particular specialty; (b) the con- 
crete puzzle-solutions used as exemplars that replace explicit rules as 
the means of solving the remaining normal scientific problems. Kuhn 
argues that it is a sign of maturity within a discipline when scientists 
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operate with a paradigm. Prior to that point being reached there is a 
variability of fact-gathering and interpretation. This is only overcome 
when one or other of the pre-paradigms assumes dominance within 
that field, when, in a sense, a profession or discipline is established for 
the first time. Such a paradigm does not enable all questions to be 
answered. Indeed itis in the very nature of a paradigm that what Kuhn 
terms normal science is highly restricted and selective. There is no 
attempt to derive the unexpected novelty, problems are chosen not 
for their intrinsic interest but because they have solutions. 

The non-radical sociological reaction is the claim that if sociology 
is to develop it must transcend the present situation where there are 
multitudinous pre-pre-paradigms competing with each other, where 
work is done at all sorts of levels and significances, and where there is 
excessive methodological neurosis. Rather we must get to the stage of 
normal science by establishing our own paradigm, by building a unified 
and hegemonic constellation of beliefs, values, techniques, etc., and by 
ensuring that well-known examples of sociological work are shared and 
pervasive. The obvious candidate for such development is the system- 
function-empiricism paradigm.2 Thus many sociologists who read 
Kuhn have responded or could respond by arguing that although they 
do not accept all of his account it is nevertheless essential to establish 
a sociological paradigm. As Herminio Martins points out, formalization, 
quantification, extrusion of ‘soft’ data, social behaviourism, ‘ethical 
neutrality’, discouragement of ‘philosophical’ controversy, etc., can 
all be justified on the grounds of maximizing communitarian values, 
monopolizing control for paradigmatic take-off, and magnifying the 
exemplificatory role of Durkheim’s Suicide. Two Kuhnian articles 
written around the time that The Structure of Scientific Revolutions first 
appeared strengthen the argument for paradigm-entrenchment within 
sociology. 

In one, Kuhn (1970a) emphasizes the importance for scientific 
development of convergent rather than divergent thinking. In the other 
(Kuhn, 1963), he maintains that scientific research is best developed 
through a dogmatic reliance upon tradition; a closed rather than an 
open mind is the path to scientific utopia. The natural scientific 
emphasis within sociology upon quantification and limited hypothesis- 
testing, upon disdain for history and philosophy, and upon careful and 
precise research rather than say the ‘sociological imagination’ of C. 
Wright Mills all reflect sociology’s dogmatism, traditionalism and con- 
vergence (see Brown and Gilmartin (1969) and Gouldner and Sprehe 
(1965)). Thus what I have argued is this: one reaction to Kuhn’s 
account of the natural sciences is naturalistic in two senses. It makes 
natural scientific claims about sociology—that is, positivist claims (see 
Keat, 1971, on the confusion of naturalism and positivism)—by refer- 
ence to a model of development operative within the natural sciences. 
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This is what I called above the non-radical response. It is now necessary 
to consider the radical naturalistic reaction. 

The argument here may take one of two forms. The first derives from 
the way in which Kuhn attempts to refute the thesis that scientific pro- 
gress results from accumulation. Kuhn argues instead that there are 
periods of normal science in between which are scientific revolutions. 
He says that instead of one development simply being added onto 
another, the scientific revolution replaces one time-honoured scientific 
theory with another essentially incompatible with the older theory. 
There is paradigmatic replacement, one indicator of which is the 
rewriting of the discipline’s textbooks. These he sees as centrally 
crucial vehicles of scientific socialization, but their general tendency to 
refer to past scientists only to show their contribution to the present, 
has the effect of emasculating science’s revolutionary history. It is the 
emphasis on revolution in the Kuhnian account, on how develop- 
ment proceeds revolution—-normal science-revolution, that is the basis for 
the first radical reaction. The claim is that we must develop a revolution 
or revolutions in sociology as fast as possible. It is thus presumed that 
we are or have recently been in a period of normal science and that 
the scientific revolution will consist of its replacement by a ‘critical’, 
‘dialectical’ paradigm consisting of the obverse of those features listed 
above.’ The second radical response is based on Kuhn’s argument that 
in the revolutionary period the existent normal science does not provide 
the criteria by which inter-paradigm selection can be made. Since each 
paradigm exists as a separate world-view the practitioners within each - 
do not share a common universe of discourse. A scientific revolution 
results in a more or less total transformation of the scientists’ conception 
of the world such that their very data, the facts of their science, are 
transformed by the paradigm shift. The radical reaction here is to 
claim that there are many paradigms in sociology, each involving a 
particular world-view and theoretical and observational language, so 
we need not bother with established paradigms and can go ahead and 
establish one or more of our own which will be different from but no 
worse than anyone else’s (Bandyopadhav, 1971, p. 7; Gellner, 1970, 
p. 207; Lakatos, 1970, p. 93; and Feyerabend, 1970). 

I now want to show, firstly, how these three responses are based on 
certain misunderstandings of Kuhn’s argument or upon inconsistencies 
in his account. Secondly, I shall try to show that they are all derived 
from a fallacious belief that what is true of natural scientific develop- 
ment is necessarily true of sociological development. 

The first argument, that which pleads for scientific paradigm con- 
solidation, is based upon the supposition that sociology is at the point 
where it is appropriate to establish such a paradigm. There are three 
points to note. The first is that if we are not at this point but are still 
grovelling in the pre-paradigm stage then it is false to argue that what 
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we have to establish is a single paradigm. Kuhn implies that at this 
stage in scientific development there will be various and competing 
paradigm candidates. A second point follows from the two meanings 
of the term paradigm, the active constellation of beliefs, practices, etc., 
on one hand, and the ‘scientific example’ on the other. Kuhn now 
agrees that all science at all times operates under paradigms in the first 
sense (1970c, p. 179). The difference he now argues between the pre- 
and the post-paradigm stage is that it is only in the latter that normal 
exemplar-based puzzle-solving research is possible. But are there any 
grounds for believing that we are at the transition stage in sociology ? 
Part of the difficulty in answering this question arises from the third 
point here. This point is that it is always ambiguous, perhaps deliber- 
ately, as to whether Kuhn is intending to describe or prescribe the 
nature of scientific change. Is the process more or less inevitable such 
that when the time comes each group of practising sicentists auto- 
matically slip into a paradigmatic mode of puzzle-solving research? 
Or does Kuhn’s account function as a prescription? How this leaves 
pre-paradigmatic sociology is clearly ambiguous. Does it mean that 
we should just sit tight and if a paradigm, in the puzzle-solving sense, 
is to develop it will do so without our help; or does it mean that we 
should set about at a top speed eliminating paradigm-candidates and 
establishing a single puzzle-solving paradigm? 

The first radical response, that a scientific revolution has to be 
established today, is also tricky; firstly, because it presumes that we are 
already in a period of normal science; and secondly, because according 
to Kuhn, a scientific revolution will only follow when all the moves 
within an established paradigm have been played out. Before that point 
is reached, a scientific revolution is not possible. Do we sit tight waiting 
for the playing out of the moves, or should we set about eliminating 
them ourselves? The second radical reaction, that any group should go 
ahead and establish a paradigm, is not congruent with Kuhnian argu- 
ment unless sociology is simply still at the pre-paradigmatic stage; but 
even here it does presume that there will be eventual paradigmatic 
consolidation and the elimination of paradigm-competitors. 

Thus all three responses are to some extent inadequately derived from 
Kuhn; but all three are based on a fundamental misunderstanding of 
the purpose of his analysis. I shall now try to establish this latter point. 
Kuhn’s work, whether descriptive or prescriptive, is an investigation of 
certain dynamics of change and development within the natural 
sciences. His arguments do not necessarily apply in any other dis- 
cipline, subject or inquiry. Thus to argue that social scientific develop- 
ment should follow natural scientific development is, I think, wrong. 

Kuhn himself (1970c, p. 209) suggests that this is so when he says that 
there is something ‘strikingly different’ about scientific development as 
opposed to development elsewhere (1970c, p. 209). This is because of 
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three combined features of science: a scarcity of competing schools, 
other members of the scientific community being the only audience 
reference group and scientific education as puzzle-solving. Sociology is 
probably somewhat different from normal natural science in terms of 
these criteria, but how ‘strikingly different’ it is is a matter of opinion. I 
suggest however that merely to identify the continuities and discon- 
tinuities between sociology and natural science is to miss quite crucial 
considerations. These occur because we have not yet confronted older 
anti-positivist arguments. If we confront them we can begin to compre- 
hend how development within sociology will not be what Kuhn 
describes as scientifically paradigmatic. I want to advance this strong 
claim because if sustained we can begin to appreciate that the import- 
ance of Kuhn’s argument for sociology is not what it tells us about 
sociological development but for his analysis of natural science, and 
generally for the sociology of scientific knowledge. 

The first reason for supposing that his model of development is in- 
appropriate to sociology can be seen if we consider two points more 
carefully, namely, the nature of a Kuhnian paradigm and the features 
of an anti-positivism in sociology. First of all, Kuhn argues that such 
paradigms are centred within the scientific specialty; that paradigms 
within different specialties are equivalent and independent of each 
other; that paradigms only change as a consequence of factors endo- 
genous to the community of scientific specialists; that there is a unity 
of law, theory, etc., which comprise each paradigm; and that 
scientific maturity is measured by scientific unanimity (see Martins, 
1971). Secondly, the features of an anti-positivism within sociology are, 
minimally, that universal laws are impossible, that man is purposive, 
creative, and gives meaning to his actions, that it is necessary to under- 
stand why an individual has acted in the way he has, and that value- 
neutrality is a largely erroneous posture. But this sort of anti-positivist 
argument, which is the basis of much contemporary critical sociology, 
is radical because it eliminates not just the distinctions between the 
specialties of say, the sociology of the family, religion, education and so 
on, but rather the distinctions between sociology, psychology, philo- 
sophy and history. A scientific revolution here is always concerned 
with changing relationships between disciplines, it is always premised 
upon the transformation of basic ontological assumptions. It is not and 
cannot be simply intra-specialty change. Revolutions in sociology are 
revolutions in the whole disciplinary structure of the study of men 
within history and cannot be confined to a single academic specialty. 

The second reason why it is false to argue that Kuhn’s model of 
scientific development is applicable within sociology is a derivative 
of the first. It has been pointed out that for Kuhn there is within a 
paradigm a unity of law, theory, application, techniques, instru- 
mentation, etc. Thus one cannot overthrow one aspect without over- 
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throwing them all. The first stage of a scientific revolution is that an 
anomaly develops; the taken-for-granted assumptions of scientific life 
no longer solve the puzzles with the same efficiency. But Kuhn only 
sees such anomalies developing when a paradigm has been fully worked 
through, when most of the main sorts of moves have already been 
played. But why do anomalies arise? And why are they seen as 
anomalies? In the natural sciences Kuhn believes that we can answer 
these questions at least ex post facto. I do not know about that. But I am 
sure that such questions cannot be answered in sociology, where there 
are no grounds for not supposing a total lack of relationship between 
playing out all the moves in a paradigm and the existence of anomaly. 

Part of the explanation of this is also the third reason here. Alan 
Dawe (Dawe 1971) develops this well in his review of Robert Friedrichs’ 
A Sociology of Sociology. He points out that the difficulty in trying to 
apply the Kuhnian account to sociology stems from its scientistic 
character, from the fact that it is an account of change within a scientific 
community. It is an account of such change which abstracts it from the 
social, economic and value concerns of the encompassing society. I 
briefly query below whether this is appropriate for natural science. But 
it is quite clear that this is inappropriate to the human sciences, since 
it is impossible to consider them as a closed system separate from the 
world outside. To believe in the opposite is to believe that only socio- 
logists are exempt from the domain assumption that men’s actions are 
shaped by their social environment (see Gouldner, 1970, passim). 

So far I have shown that various reactions to Kuhn that have been 
or might be made in sociology are not adequate and do not provide 
legitimation for claims that may be advanced for other reasons. I now 
want to show that there is something important within Kuhn and that 
is an interesting albeit limited sociological explanation of how we come 
to acquire increasingly correct knowledge of our physical environment. 


KUHN AS A SOCIOLOGIST OF KNOWLEDGE 


Herminio Martins points out how Kuhn’s account of the development 
of science is able to transcend the blundering artificiality of the distinc- 
tion between the sociology of science (based on role, collectivity, 
institution, norm, function, etc.), and the sociology of knowledge 
(based on ideology, false consciousness, myth, utopia, etc.). In other 
words, it realizes dialectical re-integration of what was previously 
polarized in Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia. This is in itself very 
important although Polanyi had made some of the opening moves in 
Personal Knowledge (1958). But we must ask, what contribution does 
Kuhn’s account make to the sociology of knowledge? Does it highlight 
certain problems involved in such a sociology? 

Two critical problems are customarily involved in the sociology of 
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knowledge. The first problem is the crudity of sociological explanation 
which is often based on a Durkheimian ontology. The second problem is 
an epistemological relativism. Thus, firstly, Kuhn systematically 
neglects to consider the sociological nature of the scientific group or 
community, he fails to distinguish between different sorts of social 
objects to which the individual scientist may refer, and he ignores the 
different meanings which a scientist may place upon his reference to 
the scientific community. This community of the academic specialty is 
not, as he supposes, a simple undifferentiated entity within which 
individuals are submerged. On the contrary it is stratified, differenti- 
ated, and related in varying ways to other such communities. Indivi- 
duals within a scientific community have varied orientations to it, and 
Kuhn is incorrect in presuming that it will act în toto both as the source 
of an individual’s norms and values and as the scientist’s exclusive 
audience reference group. Different social objects will at different times 
be the objects of different orientations and there is no good reason, and 
Kuhn provides none, why the speciality’s community will be the only 
relevant group for the individual scientist. 

In a sense the foregoing criticisms, that I think correct, are a little 
unfair. After all, we owe to Kuhn (1970b, p. 238) this extremely 
important statement: i 


Whatever scientific progress may be, we must account for it by 
examining the nature of the scientific group, discovering what it 
values, what it tolerates, and what it disdains. That position is 
intrinsically sociological.+ 


The reason I would argue for Kuhn’s sociological crudity is that he is 
operating within presuppositions of Durkheimian ontology. The scienti- 
fic community is seen by Kuhn as constituting an objective facticity for 
the scientist. He acts, he solves puzzles within the framework of 
established norms and values. The scientist is given the community’s 
paradigm, and to a significant extent he is given the period of revolu- 
tionary science. Each community in each period has a paradigm.’ But 
to see the scientist as simply the player of an essentially given and 
communally defined scientific role is to ignore certain features of 
normal science and paradigmatic-change. 

1. Difficulties are raised by Kuhn’s account of the process by which 
the scientific norms of the new paradigm come to be established. He 
argues that as a consequence of normal humdrum puzzle-solving 
scientific work there is the genesis of anomaly, a violation of the 
paradigm-induced expectations of normal science. A more general 
realization of novelty turns anomaly into crisis but the old paradigm 
will not be replaced unless there is the security of a new one which 
seems to solve more of the immediate problems than did the old. 
Further, because paradigms are incompatible each scientist within his 
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specialty is confronted by a straight choice of commitment between the 
old and the new. But Kuhn’s account neglects these points: 


(a) sometimes there is compromise between the old and the new 
because the degree of paradigm-incompatibility is a variable; 

(b) among sectors of a specialty community there is subcultural 
redefinition rather than rejection of the old paradigm; and 

(c) since social psychological research emphasizes that fundamental 
changes in an individual’s objects of identification necessitate the 
existence of pervasive childhood-type relationships, it is likely that they 
will not involve a whole specialty but more likely a primary group not 
necessarily all of whom will be members of a single scientific community. 
(See Brim and Wheeler, 1966, p. 9.) 


2. Kuhn’s argument that paradigm competitors cannot precede 
normal scientific crises is surely incorrect. Rather normal science should 
be regarded as consisting of a major paradigm with various paradigm 
competitors, and with a continual struggle for hegemony between the 
adherents. The production of knowledge is a struggle for power. To 
explain science as such is to allow for scientific subcultures, for normal 
scientific activity being the process by which paradigms are maintained, 
for the insecurity of established paradigms, and for the dialectical 
quality of paradigmatic change 8 

The last point is implicitly Kuhnian. It can be developed further by 
considering Marx’s argument as elaborated in both Althusser (Althusser 
and Balibar, 1970) and Frankenberg (1970). The point is that scientific 
knowledge is a process of production by which certain men (scientists) 
with certain means of production (technical equipment and scientific 
concepts) transform a set of raw materials (scientific ideas) into know- 
ledge. But knowledge is not realized one-dimensionally since the 
process of production transforms the conditions of acquiring knowledge. 
This is what was meant in the abbreviated exegesis of Kuhn when it was 
shown that the condition for both paradigm-consolidation and paradigm- 
change is continued normal science puzzle-solving. There is analogy 
here with the characterization of capitalism by Marx (1958, p. 363): 


At a certain stage of their development, the material productive 
forces come into conflict with the existing relations of production . . . 
From forms of development of the productive forces these relations 
turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolution .. . 
No social order ever perishes before all the productive forces for 
which there is room in it have developed; and new, higher relations 
of production never appear before the material conditions have 
matured in the womb of the old society itself. 


In the development of both capitalism and of natural science, the 
crucial mechanism is production. Capitalism is essentially a form of 
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society consisting of certain combined elements where raw materials are 
transformed into commodities by the labour of one class using the 
means of production owned and controlled by another class. Because 
surplus-value is created by one class and appropriated by another, and 
because of the law of the falling rate of profit, there is a consistent strain 
towards expansion of productive forces, there is overproduction and 
there are periodic crises. 

There are two problems in this account which limit the analogy 
between capitalism and natural science. First of all, even where in Marx 
the analysis of the structures of economic practice is satisfactory to 
explain the process of economic crisis, the relationship between this and 
revolutionary political, ideological and theoretical practice is unclear 
and needs elucidation and specification. Second, the analysis of eco- 
nomic crisis is highly complicated and it is difficult to know what would 
constitute analogous mechanisms in the analysis of scientific change. 
Could Mulkay and Williams’s (1971) argument regarding the crucial 
nature of the process in science by which information is exchanged for 
professional recognition be the first steps in developing a theory of 
scientific development? (See Hagstrom, 1965.) Thus we could say that 
there is a long run reduction in the professional status that can be 
acquired within a paradigm. Also, stretching the analogy, we could 
argue that there is an appropriation of surplus status by the already 
powerful group within a scientific community. The combination of 
these propositions means that, as the realizable status within the existing 
paradigm diminishes, scientists with low power and low status who are 
committed to the process of producing their paradigm’s variety of 
scientific knowledge, have no alternative but to try to answer more 
radical questions than hitherto envisaged. But how and why should this 
occur given the normal effectiveness of paradigmatic socialization? On 
the one hand, the attempt to answer radical questions is one way to 
ensure that professional status is partly realizable for people at an early 
stage of their professional career. On the other hand, it is because 
incipient paradigm competitors will be fostered perhaps in scientific 
centres remote from the traditional focus of the paradigm, or in disci- 
plines close to the one in question, or because the working through 
of the paradigm has revealed a significant and pertinent area of 
ignorance. 

Kuhn can be criticized in a rather more general way. I would not 
wish to explain sub-cultural and contra-cultural definitions of scientific 
activity as merely the product of a failure of socialization on the part of 
the normal scientific community (see Kuhn, (1970c, pp. 89-90) on the 
young scientist as revolutionary). This is because I do not see individuals 
in acting as merely responding to the scientific community’s norms and 
values. On the contrary, action should be seen as a process by which 
actors seek to produce a set of determinate outcomes. They are active 
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agents engaging in a process of tenuous, delicate and tensionful produc- 
tion. It is not, as Kuhn argues, a matter of an individual responding to 
particular norms and values; it is that actors intend to produce certain 
outcomes and in producing them various contradictions, conflicts and 
tensions arise within and without that scientific community. 

It might also be supposed that to criticize Kuhn for his Durkheimian 
ontology would be to imply that his epistemology could be similarly 
attacked, but this is not so. Kuhn believes neither in science as an 
increasing approximation to true knowledge of the external world, nor 
in the invariance of Aristotelian categories to differing social contexts 
(see Martins, 1971). But the sort of epistemology Kuhn does believe in 
is somewhat uncertain. He maintains both that scientific development 
is “evolutionary . . . unidirectional and irreversible’ (Kuhn, 1970b, 
p. 264); and that, after paradigm-change, there is neither a decline nor 
a raising of standards, but simply a change demanded by the adoption 
of a new paradigm (Kuhn, 1970c). That Kuhn espouses a relativistic 
viewpoint can be shown by considering the four activities in which the 
(serious) sociologist of knowledge may engage: (1) the explanation of 
the social selection of existent ideas, (2) the explanation of the social 
genesis of ideas, (3) the explanation of the social selection of true ideas, 
and (4) the explanation of the social genesis of true ideas. Since Kuhn 
explicitly maintains that he is not arguing that paradigm-change 
implies increasing isomorphism with the reality of nature (1970b, 
pp. 264-5), and since he clearly gave no account of the genesis of 
different paradigms, his contribution to the sociology of knowledge is 
type (1) (see Kuhn: 1970c, pp. 198-207). 

If Kuhn’s contribution was really a ‘sociology of knowledge’, that 
is, an explanation of the genesis of knowledge, it would require an analysis 
of the relations between science and society, between science and 
different parts and groups within society, and between different parts 
and groups within science; and it would require a theory of cognition 
and of truth. A theory of cognition and truth implies both an explana- 
tion of why actors come to believe in something for good reasons, and 
an analysis of whether such beliefs are correct. Kuhn approaches the 
former at least in showing that the process of selection between scientific 
theories is unequivocably social and the criteria used are ‘context- 
dependent’ (Lukes, 1970). But this does not mean that there are no 
context free, or universal criteria of truth. Kuhn seems to argue that 
because it is difficult to maintain that scientific development results in 
increasing representation of ‘reality’ so it is impossible to argue that there 
are universal criteria, that there is a truth about the world (1970c, 
pp. 206-7). Kuhn’s ‘sociology of knowledge’, like most of the other 
writing falling under that umbrella term, pays too much formalist 
attention to the dictum that if a belief is real in its consequences, then 
it is real. It may be real and crucial to explanation; but it may not be 
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right. What the sociology of knowledge should be able to show is why 
certain criteria operative within particular worlds (for example, as 
Lukacs (1971, p. 68) argues in the proletariat) are universal and true, 
and why the criteria within other worlds are ‘context-dependent’. 
Unfortunately though the sociology of knowledge, from Scheler and 
Mannheim to Berger, Luckmann and Kuhn, has not done this. The 
fact that these and other writers may begin to explain why people 
believe that they know the truth does not mean that there is any account 
of whether in fact they do. It is in showing this in the sociology of 
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knowledge that Kuhn is also important. 


Notes 


1, One major exception to this 
generalization is Martins (1971); other 
exceptions are Bandyopadhyav (1971), 
Dawe (1971), Frankenberg (1970), 
Friedrichs (1970) and Weigert (2970). 

2. See Friedrichs (1970, ch. 4), Simp- 
son (1961) and Gouldner (1970), for 
discussion of the nature and pervasive- 
ness of this paradigm. 

3. See above, p. 2; and see Fried- 
richs (1970, ch. 3) for an account of 
this paradigm, and the whole book for 
an advocation of such a scientific revolu- 
tion. 

4. See Mulkay and Williams (1971) 
especially pp. 71-3 on ‘originality within 
conformity’, for an account of what it is 
like to be a scientist working within a 


paradigm. 
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The growth of support for the Labour Party 
in Britain 


INTRODUCTION 


It would appear to be a widely made assumption amongst students of 
politics that two-party political systems tend to be self-perpetuating. 
Indeed, in certain of the rather more partisan works of scholarship on 
the subject, the political systems of Britain and the United States are 
seen as the two most propitious sets of institutional arrangements for 
‘stable democracy’. In particular, it is suggested that in two-party 
systems with ‘first past the post’ electoral arrangements there are vir- 
tually insurmountable barriers that must be overcome by new or small 
parties to attain parity of size with the established parties. The Victor- 
ian political system in Britain, which was dominated by the Liberal and 
Conservative parties, was for a long period an example of a stable 
two-party system. In the general election of 1900, the last general 
election of the Victorian era, the two main parties polled between them 
over 95 per cent of the total vote cast, and in the last general election 
before the First World War, in December 1910, they polled over go per 
cent of the total vote cast.1 

The concern of this paper is to examine some of the reasons why 
such an apparently stable two-party system was radically transformed 
in a very short period. In the decade that followed the First World 
War there was a very rapid growth of support for the Labour Party. 
Before the outbreak of war Labour had never polled more than 7:6 per 
cent of the vote at a general election or received more than 506,000 
votes. Yet in the general election of 1918 Labour candidates obtained 
22 per cent of the poll and over two and a quarter million votes. In the 
two subsequent general elections of 1922 and 1923 they received over 
four million votes and in the 1924 general election, which followed the 
resignation of the first minority Labour government, the party polled 
five and a half million votes out of the sixteen and a half million cast. 

The traditional explanation for this sudden and prodigious growth 
of support for the Labour Party has been that the Liberal Party was 
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virtually moribund by the end of the First World War and that the 
inchoate Labour Party must have been the beneficiary of this decline. 
One element of this argument emphasizes the Liberal Party’s lack of 
either a coherent social and political philosophy or a party organization 
appropriate to the new century, and seems to suggest the virtual in- 
evitability of the collapse.? A second theme of interpretation explains 
the decline by emphasizing such factors as the large number of internal 
disputes within the party, the internecine struggles between rival 
factions and, in particular, the long and acrimonious altercation be- 
tween Lloyd George and Asquith.? A frequent appendage to both these 
arguments is a more or less unquestioned assumption that the Labour 
Party must have been able to recruit many of the disillusioned sup- 
porters of the Liberals into its own ranks and that this both explains 
the party’s rapid growth in the decade following 1918 and the con- 
comitant demise of the Liberals.4 

In this paper I will attempt to demonstrate that neither the core 
contention concerning the collapse of the Liberal Party, nor its corollary 
that Labour was able to proselyte many former Liberal supporters, are 
substantiated by the available evidence. Indeed, I will argue that the 
evidence indicates that there was no simple transfer from one two-party 
system to another and I will go on to suggest an alternative explanation 
for the growth of support for the Labour Party. 


THE SOURCE OF LABOUR’S SUPPORT 


The view that the Liberals are a virtual nonentity after 1923 or 1924 
and that the complete transition from the Liberal—Conservative two- 
party system to a Labour—Conservative two-party system was achieved 
at the very latest by 19245 is simply not justified if one very significant 
fact is taken into account. In 1929 the Liberals polled 5,308,510 votes 
which is the largest numerical vote that the party has polled in any 
general election either before or since. It seems unlikely that Liberal 
supporters deserted their party on any large scale when the growth of 
the Liberal vote between 1918 and 1929 is considered. In the 1918 
election the Coalition Liberals and Asquithian Liberals polled 2-7 
million votes between them. In 1922 the National Liberals’ and Liberals’ 
combined poll was 4:1 million votes, and in 1923 a re-united Liberal 
Party polled 4-3 million votes. In 1924 their support was reduced to 
2'9 million and in 1929 it rose to 5'3 million. With the exception of 1924 
the total vote cast for Liberal candidates increased at each general 
election throughout the 1920s. The Liberals were attracting new 
support to such an extent that the poll of Liberal candidates in 1918 
had increased by almost 100 per cent up to 1929. 

The suggestion that Liberal supporters abandoned their party in 
large numbers in favour of Labour seems even more unlikely in the light 
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of our knowledge about political partisanship. Evidence. for contem- 
porary Britain indicates that once a voter has acquired a loyalty to a 
political party he does not easily or frequently jettison that allegiance.® 
Although, unfortunately, there is no equivalent data for the period 
under consideration, it seems plausible, given the contemporary evi- 
dence, to extrapolate the argument to the period 1918-30. I contend, 
therefore, that it is very unlikely that Liberal supporters abandoned 
their party on any large scale in favour of Labour. Furthermore, the 
facts indicate that there was no immediate transition from one two- 
party system to another. In the five general elections between 1018 
and 1929 the Conservative poll averaged 40 per cent, the Labour poll 
averaged 30 per cent, and the Liberal vote 25 per cent of the total 
vote cast.” Throughout the 1920s Britain was really an example of a 
three-party system. 

It was the extension of the franchise by thirteen million voters in 
1918 (an increase in the size of the electorate by almost 200 per cent), 
and by another seven million voters in 1928 (an increase of approxi- 
mately 33 per cent), that enabled each of the three major parties to 
augment their followings throughout the 1920s. The sudden growth 
of support for the Labour Party in the years 1918-24. must have been 
because Labour was able to recruit many more of the newly enfran- 
chised electors into the ranks of its supporters than either of the other 
two parties. 

Before 1918 the political system had been buttressed by various in- 
stitutional arrangements, such as the franchise regulations, that had 
minimized the possibility of the disruption of the existing structure of 
political alignments by new parties, and particularly by a party based 
on working-class support. The Reform Act of 1867 had increased the 
electorate by one and a half million voters, from 7 per cent to 16 per 
cent of the adult population, and the Reform Act of 1885 increased 
the electorate by another two and a quarter million voters to nearly five 
millions.’ This meant that, after 1885, 28 per cent of all adults then had 
this basic right of citizenship. Although the Acts of 1867 and 1885 
are usually acclaimed as the most important electoral reforms in British 
history,® until 1918 no woman had the vote and approximately 44 per 
cent of all males over the age of twenty-one were still disenfranchised. 

The evidence indicates that those males who remained excluded 
from the electoral system after 1885 were predominantly working 
class, and this very effectively removed the possibility of a large-scale 
party based on the working class.19 The exigencies of the franchise 
qualifications and the inaccuracies of the registration system operated 
to the marked disadvantage of manual workers.1! The fact that electoral 
registers were often out-of-date did not help the working class in the 
big cities where, because of the cost of public transport, men such as 
builders’ labourers often had to move with each change of job. It was 
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apparently common in the working-class districts of London for re- 
movals to account for a quarter of the electorate in the last month of the 
validity of the register. When electors moved outside the constituency 
in which they were registered they not only lost their vote, but it then 
usually took two or three years to get back on to the register because of 
the stringent rules that governed re-registration. In addition, plural 
voting favoured the more wealthy and disadvantaged the poor. 
Blewett estimates that in 1911 there were about half a million plural 
voters (7 per cent of the electorate) who actually used their additional 
votes, and some estimates have been as high as a million.12 The work- 
ing class were further disadvantaged by the rule that the receipt of 
poor law relief resulted in disqualification. Another factor that worked 
against the growth of a mass-based working-class party was that the 
electors of the industrial towns were concentrated in large constit- 
uencies with few representatives. Pelling has calculated that in 1900 
there were only 89 constituencies electing 95 M.P.s out of a total of 
670 that could be said to have a predominantly working-class elector- 
ate.13 It is perhaps not surprising to learn that the 1884 Redistribution 
[of seats] Act was settled by private treaty between the Liberal and 
Conservative Party leaders.!4 

The Representation of the People Act (1918) transformed the basis 
upon which the elections were fought in Britain. Plural voting was 
limited to one business or university vote, and the vote was given to 
all males over the age of twenty-one and to all women over the age of 
thirty who were either householders, or married to householders, or 
graduates.15 Thus three of the most important obstacles to the formation 
and success of a mass-based working-class party were removed. In the 
general election of December 1910, the last general election held before 
the outbreak of the First World War, the electorate numbered just 
over seven and a half million. In the general election of 1918, held 
immediately after the Act had been passed, the electorate numbered 
over twenty-one million.16 

Not only did this act bring by far the largest extension of the franchise 
that there has ever been in British history, but it was also an important 
factor in precipitating the transition of the Victorian political system 
into a three-party system. The rapid growth of support for the Labour 
Party after 1918 is most plausibly explained not in terms of the party’s 
ability to attract disillusioned Liberal supporters, but because they were 
more successful than the Conservatives, and much more successful 
than the Liberals, at recruiting the newly enfranchised electors of 
1918. 

The extension of the franchise in 1918 brought into the electorate a 
vast number of new working-class voters, and thus it provided a neces- 
sary, although not sufficient, condition for the growth of a mass-based 
working-class party. Why, then, was Labour more successful than either 
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of the other two parties at recruiting the new electors into the ranks of 
its supporters ? It is certainly not automatic or self-evident that working- 
class electors will vote Labour. Indeed, in contemporary Britain a 
number of studies have indicated that about a third of the working class 
vote Conservative and, of course, most of those working-class males who 
were enfranchised in 1867 and 1885 probably became either Liberal 
or Conservative voters. It is with this problem that the remainder of 
this paper is concerned. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


Dr F. Parkin has put forward, in an incisive and trenchant article,!? a 
sociological theory that attempts to explain the structure of political 
alignments in contemporary Britain. In particular, he is concerned to 
identify the structural conditions under which there is strong support 
amongst working-class voters for the Labour party. Parkin’s theory, I 
will argue, is inappropriate for explaining Labour voting in contem- 
porary society, but a modified version of the theory can be usefully 
applied to explain why Labour was more successful than either the 
Liberals or Tories at recruiting those working-class electors who were 
enfranchised by the legislation of 1918. 

The crux of Parkin’s argument is as follows: in British society there 
exist certain institutional orders which occupy a key place in the social 
structure, and the values which surround these institutional orders 
exercise a dominant influence throughout the society. This set of core 
values is central to the society and gives it its defining characteristics. 
Examples of the dominant institutional orders in British society are 
the monarchy and the aristocracy, the established church, the public 
schools and the ancient universities, the élites of the military establish- 
ment, and the vast complex of private property and capitalist enter- 
prise which dominates the economic sector. There is, he suggests, an 
affinity between the values which surround and underpin these in- 
stitutions and those implicit in Conservatism; and, conversely, they 
tend to be incompatible with, or at least basically hostile towards, the 
ideology of Socialism. Hence Parkin suggests that political ‘deviance’ 
is not manifested by working-class Conservatism but rather by electoral 
support for Socialism on the part of the members of any social stratum. 
He then goes on to argue that Labour voting, like other forms of in- 
stitutionalized ‘deviance’, requires certain structural supports to main- 
tain it from the pressures of the wider society which make for conformity 
to the central value system. He identifies two sub-cultures which he 
suggests provide the necessary structural supports for Labour voting in 
contemporary Britain: firstly, the working-class community character- 
ized by gemeinschaft-type relationships in which collectivist values tend 
to develop and, secondly, the value system created by industrial workers 
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in response to the organization of production and their collective ex- 
periences at the work place as, for example, in factory production. Thus 
he concludes that ‘. . manual workers do not vote Conservative be- 
cause they are deferential, or because they conceive of themselves as 
middle class; rather they have a deferential and a middle-class and a 
Conservative outlook when they are isolated from structural positions 
which provide an alternative normative system from that of the domin- 
ant institutional orders of society’.18 This is a laudable attempt to 
provide a structural explanation of voting behaviour rather than an 
exclusively social psychological explanation. 

But, as the quotation above suggests, and as Parkin implies through- 
out his paper, he believes that these barriers operate in contemporary 
society. However, if it is true that Labour voting is ‘deviant’ in terms 
of the dominant values of the political system, and that high Labour 
voting only occurs amongst those sections of the working-class that are 
involved in sub-cultures which form ‘protective rings’ to ‘shield’ them 
from the dominant value system, then one might expect to find evi- 
dence that, in general, Labour voters conceive of themselves as voting 
for a party that rejects, or is hostile to, the dominant values and core 
institutional order of British society. But Parkin neither puts forward 
any evidence to indicate that Labour voters conceive of their behaviour 
as ‘deviant’ in terms of the dominant values of the political system, nor 
does he offer any evidence to indicate that Labour voters see their party 
as either challenging, or calling into question, the core institutional 
order. His notion of Labour voting as deviant is never formulated in 
terms of the perceptions or beliefs of the actors who perform the be- 
haviour; rather it rests upon an assertion that ‘Socialist voting . 
can be regarded for analytical purposes, as a symbolic act of deviance 
from the dominant values of British capitalist society . . 219 It is this 
core assumption that underpins all the major tenets of Parkin’s theory, 
and because of it he tends to reify the system and to ignore that which 
Max Weber considered to be an essential component of any satisfactory 
sociological explanation: namely, ‘adequacy at the level of meaning’. 
The available evidence indicates quite clearly that Labour voting is 
not conceived of as ‘deviant’ by Labour voters, and that they do not see 
their party as either challenging, or hostile to, the key institutional 
arrangements of British society. 

The studies carried out by Runciman,2° Nordlinger,?1 McKenzie 
and Silver,?2 Goldthorpe et al 29 and Butler and Stokes?4 all provide 
evidence about the social and political outlook of voters in contem- 
porary Britain which suggests that Labour is not seen by the working 
class, who are the bulk of its supporters, as a party that will either trans- 
form, or is even hostile towards, the core institutional order. Although 
a great deal of further research is required to establish to what extent 
the working class are attached to the present social order of British 
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society,25 what is clear is that the Labour Party does not connote 
‘socialist revolution’ or ‘socialism in one country’ or, indeed, even 
‘socialism’ in the minds of the great majority of its supporters. McKenzie 
and Silver comment that when working-class Labour voters in their 
sample were asked to describe their party there was almost a complete 
absence of any reference to ‘socialism’ or a ‘new social order" 29 Those 
members of the working class that they interviewed who supported 
Labour, appeared to do so either because of class loyalty or the expec- 
tation of greater social benefits from a Labour government. It seems 
probable that the acceptance by the Labour Party of a managed econo- 
my, the rights of private property, the British parliamentary system, 
the public schools, the monarchy, and the idea that there is a ‘national 
interest’ has been important in creating in the minds of the bulk of the 
party’s supporters—and probably many non-Labour voters as well— 
an image of the party as equally committed to the core institutional 
order as the Conservatives. I contend, therefore, that Labour voting is 
not ‘deviant’ in contemporary society in any significant sense; above all, 
and this it seems to me is crucial, it is not considered deviant by Labour 
voters. 

The corollary to Parkin’s argument that Labour voting must be 
bulwarked by structural supports against the dominant political cul- 
ture is also open to question. This, of course, is what one would expect 
if Labour voting is not deviant in any meaningful sense. The findings 
of Goldthorpe and his colleagues at Luton illustrate this point.2? The 
manual workers they interviewed at the Skefco, Vauxhall and Laporte 
factories were apparently only protected from the dominant political 
culture by a weak version of the industrial barrier. These workers did 
not live in traditional single-occupation communities; on the contrary, 
they led lives out of work characterized by what the authors called a 
‘privatized’ life style centred around the nuclear family. Furthermore, 
it is reported that their commitment to their jobs, their union, and their 
workmates was of an instrumental rather than an expressive nature, 
and their work experience is characterized by the authors as one of 
‘instrumental collectivism’ rather than ‘solidaristic collectivism’. How- 
ever, although only a somewhat weakened version of the industrial 
barrier appears to have been protecting the Luton workers from the 
central value system—a situation in which Parkin’s theory would have 
predicted a lowering of support for the Labour Party—it is reported 
that 80 per cent of the manual workers regularly voted Labour.?8 This, 
as the authors comment, is much higher than support for the Labour 
party amongst the working class as a whole which is usually thought 
to be around 60 per cent to 65 per cent. 

Parkin’s argument that Labour voting must be bulwarked by struc- 
tural supports because it is deviant in terms of the dominant political 
culture would appear to be far more appropriate to the years when 
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Labour was in the process of becoming an established party, during the 
period of the three-party system.?9 I suggest that barriers such as those 
identified by Parkin did ‘protect’? new Labour voters in 1918 from a 
dominant political culture which offered only two normatively pre- 
scribed alternatives to electors: Conservative or Liberal. In this period 
it seems likely that the Labour Party was conceived of by many of its 
own supporters, and by many Conservatives and Liberals, as basically 
hostile both to the core institutional arrangements of the society and to 
the values that surrounded and underpinned these. 

I will attempt to document that changes in the pattern of industria- 
lization which were taking place in the three or four decades preceding 
1918 did provide a new structural barrier for many workers which 
could operate as a ‘shield’ against the dominant political culture. These 
changes facilitated a realization amongst workers of shared interests 
that were in opposition to those of management and employers, and I 
contend that it was under such circumstances that Labour came to be 
seen as the Party which articulated and promulgated the aspirations 
and interests of the working class. 


THE EVIDENCE (1) 


Throughout the nineteenth century it is clear that there was at least 
intermittent working-class pressure for economic concessions and social 
and political reforms from the governing class, as is indicated by, 
for example, Luddism, Chartism and early Unionism.39 However, dur- 
ing the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first three decades 
of the tweniteth, working-class pressure on the governing class began to 
accelerate and become increasingly co-ordinated. In particular, there 
was a rapid growth of trade unionism. In 1892 there were 1°5 million 
unionized workers in Britain; by 1905 this had risen to 1-9 million. 
In the next thirteen years from 1906-19 the numbers of union mem- 
bers rose from 2-1 million to 7-9 million workers.3! Thus, in the thirteen 
years following 1892, the number of unionized workers grew by 25 per 
cent and in the next thirteen years by 275 per cent. This prodigious 
growth of unionism was accompanied by the growth, on a small scale, 
of support for the Labour Party before the outbreak of war and then 
on a large scale following the franchise changes in 1918. Both these 
forms of pressure on the governing class were, I suggest, facilitated by 
the changing pattern of industrialization: the growth of large-scale 
factories and industrial organizations, employing increasingly large 
numbers of workers, which were gradually superseding the craftsmen 
and small workshop technology predominant in the early part of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

When the Industrial Revolution is usually discussed it is character- 
ized by the move from handicraft to machine technology; thus 
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by the late nineteenth century Britain is seen as a great industrial 
nation.32 One important point that is less frequently made is the distinc- 
tion between the changes in technology and the changes in the social 
relations of production. There is evidence to suggest that in many in- 
dustrial firms, despite the introduction of machinery from the latter 
part of the eighteenth century onwards, there survived into the second 
half of the nineteenth century many of the conditions of domestic 
industry and these had important consequences for the industrial and 
political outlook of the workers. It has been pointed out by David 
Lockwood,3? although in a slightly different context, that where the 
employee is in close contact with his employer as, for example, is the 
clerk in the ‘counting house’ situation and the craftsman in a small 
workshop, a radical class consciousness leading to either industrial 
militancy or political radicalism is unlikely to develop. 

As late as the 1870s the immediate employer of many workers was not 
a large-scale capitalist enterprise but an intermediate sub-contractor 
who was both an employer and an employee. Sub-contracting had been 
prevalent in most industries in Britain in the eighteenth century almost 
to the point of ubiquity, and it remained widespread in many industries 
throughout the nineteenth century.®4 It persisted, for example, in the 
Staffordshire coalfield on an extensive scale until 1900. There were some 
four hundred collieries operating in the Black Country in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, each employing between sixty and 
seventy men and boys.35 At the end of the century the ‘butty’ system, 
as it was called, began to decline rapidly: only between a fifth and a 
quarter of the colliers were still employed under butties in 1908. How- 
ever, it would appear that the growth of working-class organizations 
was significantly retarded. In 1g10 only 28 per cent of the 28,900 
mineworkers in Staffordshire were unionized.36 

Sub-contracting was not only prevalent in mining but very wide- 
spread throughout other industries in Birmingham and the Black 
Country. Late into the nineteenth century it prevailed in ironworks, 
rolling mills, the nail trade, brass founderies, glass cutting shops, gun- 
lock factories, brickyards, edge tool works, tinplate ware factories, and 
even amongst women in button factories who employed girl assistants. 
The overhand or subcontractor would usually employ up to twenty or 
thirty people in these industries. This pattern lasted until the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century and then began to disappear fairly 
rapidly after 18go0.3? 

There is similar evidence of ‘sweating’ and sub-contracting in many 
industries in London and particularly in the East End where most in- 
dustry was still of a small workshop variety. ‘Localization’ reached a 
peak in about 1901 in the Whitechapel area of London when the 
‘sweating’ system was at its height. In the Spitalfields area in the late 
1880s there were a myriad of domestic workshops in the men’s clothing 
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industry employing less than ten workers apiece, and this pattern was 
representative of many of London’s manufacturing industries.38 There 
is similar evidence for trades such as shoemaking in Northampton and 
cutlery manufacture in Sheffield which are both industries that we now 
associate with large-scale units of production. In 1871 shocmaking in 
the Northampton area was overwhelmingly in the hands of small firms 
employing less than ten workers apiece. It was not until the last quarter 
of the century that boot and shoe manufacture shifted to a factory 
basis.39 This pattern was also prevalent in Sheffield in the light indus- 
tries such as toolmaking, sawmaking, cutlery, and the file industry. In 
1897 it is estimated that there were over 3,000 factory tenements in 
Sheffield, and as late as 1902 there were still thought to be 155 to 160 
tenement factories in existence.4° Even in Cornish mining, which was an 
important industry for much of the nineteenth century, small groups of 
miners would rent a mine and then divide the profits. 41 

The impressionistic picture that I am presenting must be seen in 
perspective. I am not suggesting that there were no industries in which 
there was the modern pattern of the large-scale enterprises. What I am 
proposing is that this pattern developed much later than is sometimes 
realized in many of the industries which are now associated with large- 
scale factory production. There were, of course, some industries in 
which larger units were common: for example, the cotton industry in 
Lancashire. But what must be borne in mind is that as late as 1851 in 
the cotton trade only a quarter of the firms employed over 100 men 
and in the woollen and worsted industries no more than a tenth of the 
firms employed over 100 men.42 

The number of men employed in factories remained small in relation 
to the rest of the population until late into the nineteenth century. 
Returns collected by factory inspectors in 1871 suggest that there were 
just over two million people in employment which came under the 
jurisdiction of the Factories and Workshops Acts.4% At this time the 
population of England and Wales was twenty-two million.44 

Even more important, however, than the actual numbers employed 
in factories is the size of individual plants which are usually thought 
to have remained small by contemporary standards.45 Some informa- 
tion on this point was collected by the factory inspectors in 1871 and is 
detailed below. In the chief textile industries of Britain in 1870-1 eight 
hundred thousand workers were employed, of whom slightly over half 
were employed in cotton manufacture. The average number of workers 
employed per factory was 291 in jute, 177 in cotton, 175 in worsteds, 
71 in hosiery, 70 in woollens, 68 in silk and 37 in lace. 

The largest average unit recorded by the factory inspectors was in 
iron shipbuilding where 78 firms employed an average of 570-5 workers 
each: a total of 44,500 employees. In the rest of the metal working 
industries of Britain, in which another 578,000 people were employed, 
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the average number of employees per unit was 219 in iron making, 85 
in the manufacture of machinery, 21:5 in cutlery, files, saws and tools, 
op in miscellaneous articles of metals (employing 75,000 people) and 
8 in nails and rivets. 

In the final group of industries on which there is information for 
1870-1, the average number of employees was 83:8 in pottery, 18-2 
in tanning and currying, 13°6 in letterpress printing, 12-7 in bricks, 
6-5 in boot and shoe manufacture, 5-4 in tailoring and clothing, Ap 
in millinery, 3-3 in baking, and 7-7 in manufactures connected with 
building such as builders, cabinet making and carpentry. Altogether in 
this group there were 459,000 employees. 

The evidence collated above does seem to indicate fairly clearly that 
the pattern of small-scale industrial units lasted in many areas of Britain 
until late into the nineteenth century. In industries where this was the 
case one can predict on the basis of the theoretical framework advanced 
above that this would have hindered the realization of collective in- 
terests by workers and thus impeded the process of unionization and the 
growth of support for a socialist party; such work situations facilitated 
a radical individualism on the part of workers. ‘Their aim was often a 
small workshop of their own rather than any form of collective action 
for self-improvement.4¢ Workers in many of the industries mentioned 
above were without the experience of solidaristic collectivism as gener- 
ated in the large-scale factory, concomitant with which comes a realiza- 
tion of collective interests and the impetus for industrial militancy and 
political ‘deviance’. 

The rapidly declining importance of this earlier pattern of industrial 
organization after the turn of the century, and the increasing tendency 
towards the modern pattern with giant factories employing much 
greater numbers of workers, created exceptionally favourable conditions 
under which more articulate working men could promulgate the ideas 
of unionism and, later, support for a Labour Party. Furthermore, these 
changes in the pattern of industrialization provided a work situation in 
which a structural barrier in the form of a value system that was 
‘deviant’ from the dominant political culture of the society could 
flourish. 


THE EVIDENCE (2) 


The changes in the industrial structure that I have been outlining must 
be seen in conjunction with the immediate experiences of workers that 
actually triggered off the realization of collective interests. My main 
criticism of Parkin’s explanation of the structure of political alignments 
in contemporary Britain was that it was not ‘adequate at the level of 
meaning’. My concern in this section of the paper is with the experiences 
of workers in the period under consideration that led them to a realiza- 
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tion of collective interests and provided the impetus for industrial 
militancy and political ‘deviance’. 

Between 1890 and 1918 workers were increasingly experiencing 
oppression and economic hardship. In 1893 the National Free Labour 
Association was founded to supply ‘blacklegs’ to be taken to places where 
workers were on strike.47 In 1897 the National Federation of Employers 
conducted its first lockout; this was by the engineering firms against 
their employees. Several legal cases in the 1890s seemed to jeopardize 
the trade unions’ funds, culminating in the Taff Vale Judgment of 1901 
and the Osborne Judgment of 1909. It is not surprising that union 
leaders and their members felt threatened and realized the need for 
industrial action, and when this appeared to fail, they eventually turned 
towards political action in the form of financing a new party. 

Furthermore, while the total National Product increased during the 
period before the First World War, the real wages of labour remained 
stationary or declined. For the whole of the period 1902-12 real wages 
remained well below the levels reached in 1899-1901, and in some 
years, especially 1909-11, they were less than go per cent of the earlier 
figure. 48 

In 1880 wages had constituted about 41 per cent or 42 per cent of the 
National Income; this figure had dropped to 35 per cent or 36 per cent 
in 1913. At the same time profits were rising. Gross assessments to in- 
come tax under Schedule D (Profits and Interests) rose by 55 per cent 
between 1899 and 1913.49 The increasing hardship that the working 
class were obviously experiencing during this period probably acted 
as a catalyst to militancy. During the years immediately preceding the 
First World War there was perhaps the bitterest and most widespread 
industrial conflict ever in British history. In the years 1911-13 an aver- 
age of twenty million days per year was lost in disputes59 and in 1912 
the number of days lost in strikes and lockouts soared to more than 
thirty-eight million. There was not a single coalfield, port or railway 
company in the country that in 1911-12 did not experience labour 
trouble.51 

Although there was full employment during the war years, conditions 
did not significantly improve. Prices rose faster than wages, though this 
was somewhat obscured by the opportunity for overtime in most in- 
dustries. By January 1917 real wages had dropped by about one-fifth 
compared with their immediate pre-war level.52 In 1915 the right to 
strike was suspended by the first Munitions (of War) Act. This was 
followed by the compulsory fixing of wage rates by the government 
and the arrest and imprisonment of some strike leaders.53 In the light 
of such developments it is not surprising that union membership grew 
at an unprecedented rate, from 3-9 million in 1914 to 7-9 million in 
1919. Periodically, very bitter strikes broke out despite the fact that 
they had been declared illegal: for example, in February 1915 a strike 
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in the Clydeside engineering trade brought out over 9,000 workers; in 
July 1915 the South Wales miners struck to enforce their demands; and 
in May 1917 over 60,000 engineering workers were out in Lancashire, 
Sheffield, Rotherham and Coventry and the men also came out in the 
munitions factories in the whole of southern England.54 During the 
first part of the war the industrial truce was observed fairly widely. But 
as workers began to realize the one-sided nature of the bargain that 
their leaders had entered into with the government, the truce was in- 
creasingly disregarded. During 1915 and 1916 the aggregate number 
of working days lost through strikes was 2-9 million and 2-4 million 
respectively. However, in 1917 the number of days lost rose to 5:6 
million and in 1918 to 5'8 million.55 In view of the wave of strikes that 
broke out during the last three months of the war it seems fair to say, 
as does Stewart Reid, that by 1918 the industrial truce was being 
observed hardly anywhere.56 

The realization of occupational consciousness and class conscious- 
ness that these experiences of economic hardship and industrial con- 
flict undoubtedly brought for many workers was channelled by union 
leaders and the more articulate members of the working class into 
support for the Labour Party. The fact that the great majority of the 
Labour Party and trade union leaders were without a commitment to 
revolutionary action had important consequences. The leaders of the 
‘revolutionary’ socialist movement on the Clydeside had been in- 
carcerated during the war and remained in prison beyond the end of 
the war; thus, the most militant section of the working class was with- 
out leaders in 1918. It seems possible that Eritish history might have 
been quite different if the working-class leaders had chosen the path 
towards revolution rather than moderate social reforms within the 
existing institutional order. 


CONCLUSION 


When the changes in the pattern of industrialization that provided 
favourable structural conditions for the realization of collective in- 
terests amongst working-class men and women are seen in conjunction 
with the immediate experiences of many workers detailed above, then 
the reason for the development of a ‘deviant’ value system that pre- 
scribed support for a new political party can be explained both structur- 
ally and with ‘adequacy at the level of meaning’. I do not contend that 
these two variables are the only factors that brought about the burgeon- 
ing of support for the Labour Party, but I would suggest that they 
were necessary conditions for that growth on a national scale. 

They must also be seen in conjunction with the consequences of 
the passing of the Representation of the People Act (1918). This Act 
enfranchised approximately thirteen million new voters, the bulk of 
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whom were made up from two sources: working-class males who could 
not qualify for enfranchisement after the 1885 reforms (probably about 
five million), and females over the age of thirty (probably about eight 
million) of whom at least two-thirds would have been either manual 
workers or the wives of manual workers. This extension of the franchise 
brought into the electoral system many members of the working class 
who must have experienced hardships with other workers under struc- 
tural conditions that were conducive to the development of a ‘deviant’ 
political culture which prescribed support for the Labour Party. 
Labour benefited so substantially from the extension of the franchise 
that they were able to disrupt the established structure of political 
alignments. Before 1918 the party had never polled more than 7:6 
per cent of the vote at a general election. In 1918 they received 22-2 per 
cent of the poll (more than two million votes) and their percentage of 
the poll rose throughout the 1920s, reaching 30 per cent in the general 
election of 1923 (over four million votes), a level below which it has 


never since fallen. 
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I. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF HOSPITAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The accelerated development of medical technology, the increase of 
diagnostic and therapeutic methods, and the still continuing process 
of specialization within the medical professions are responsible for the 
statistical evidence of increased capital investment for the organization 
of medical care. As a consequence of the economies of scale, new 
hospitals built in the last decade are very large and some small hospitals 
have been closed or merged. It may be fruitful to examine the social 
effects of this process of concentration in the field of medicare, which 
has been generated by mainly economic considerations. 

This article will deal with one aspect of the problem. It tries to 
connect the quantitative changes in hospital organization that are 
obvious to everyone, with qualitative changes in the organizational 
character, its social structure, its labour relations, and its relationship 
with the patients; changes that are not always immediately visible 
and thus seldom foreseen. Administrative action, therefore, fails to take 
them sufficiently into account. If fact, the development of an organiza- 
tion’s structure on a larger scale is influenced by 


(a) the specific orientation of the hospital’s administrative elite: which, in 
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the Netherlands, may be a ‘religious order’, a medical professional 
caste, or a secular managerial body (Lammers and Cassee, 1968), 
and 

(b) the constraints of a specific medical technology as they are viewed 
by these administrative élites (Perrow, 1965). 


These two factors in particular seem to be decisive with respect to the 
choice between a centralized or a decentralized organization structure, 
when both can appear to be the outcome of (a process of) increasing 
size. 

The decision on centralization can be regarded as a critical one 
since big hospitals do not necessarily need a centralized administration. 
Decentralization is equally possible and attainable through such means 
as horizontal co-ordination at lower levels and departmentalization, 
both increasing the number of smaller relatively autonomous work 
units. 

In the exploratory research study dealing with more than a hundred 
Dutch hospitals reported here, we found no statistical relation between 
hospital size and work unit size. (r = +0-03, product-moment cor- 
relation, see also Table 1). 


TABLE I Hospital and work unit size 














Hospital size Work unit size 

(number of beds) (mean number of nursing staff) 
up to 15 15 or more 
(n = 59) (n = 61) 

Up to 500 beds (n = DÉI (I) n= 34 (I) n= 32 

500 or more (n = 54) (III) n=25 (IV) n= 20 

(n = 120) 
Note 


Both size-measures are split around the median of the total population, resulting 
in sub categories of about equal size (hospital size # = 525 beds; work unit size 
= 17 nurses and trainces). Size of work unit is measured as the mean number 
of staff members (qualified nurses plus trainees, including the ‘first nurse’ if 
existent) being in service on a normal routine day of the department. 


So departmentalization and decentralization do not occur ‘naturally’ 
but rather as a result of particular strategies and in response to the 
specific characteristics of the hospital setting. 

At the outset, we referred above to the specific orientation of the 
administrative élite. Stinchcombe (1965) and Perrow (1966) argue 
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that changes in the administrative structure result from changes in 
the kind of material resources upon which the hospital’s functioning is 
based, so that newly developed resources give rise to new members of 
the élite or new élite structures, who are more willing and able to put 
these resources into ‘production’. So the rise of medical science in many 
cases caused the fall of a monasterial or diaconal hospital élite, and at 
least severely undermined their sovereignty. The establishment of the 
medical ‘professional’ administrative élite is, in turn, challenged by the 
rise of managerial administrators, mainly recruited from the sphere 
of economics, resulting from increases in capital investment and 
organizational size. 

It has been suggested that each of these groups introduces a distinc- 
tive orientation towards the product of their collective efforts, towards 
the hospital’s structuring and goals. So it is hypothesized that in newly 
built hospitals where the principles of large-scale economics have 
played an important role in designing and planning, and where this 
has given the managerial élite unprecedented access to central power, 
there will be a more ‘industrialized’, ‘mass-production’ type of medical 
care. More specifically, we might expect to find a larger hospital with 
large departments, differentiation of departments according to simil- 
arity in treatment methods, and a stronger tendency towards specializa- 
tion of the nursing ‘crafts’ into a specific set of elementary task opera- 
tions (the ‘injections’ nurse, the ‘washing’ nurse, the ‘food’ nurse, the 
‘report’ nurse). The principles of the economies of large scale and 
“Taylorization’ of the labour process are, in the hospital also, inter- 
dependent principles of organization, that form a legitimate basis for 
the managerial administrator’s access to power. 

An alternative, more deliberate, administrative response to the in- 
tricacies of increasing hospital size would be the forming of professional 
quasi-autonomous workteams to which a greater part of the administra- 
tive and co-ordinative activities could be delegated. One would find in 
this case, despite the larger scale, a hospital structure of a federal type 
with a greater number of smaller departments (work units). The 
specific qualities of the nursing profession itself are then decisive in the 
organization’s structuring rather than the specific attributes of the 
hospital’s product, e.g. the patient-treatment. The ‘craft’ of nursing 
has an intrinsic professional character in as much as its education and 
ideology prepare for the fulfilment of ‘inclusive’, complete tasks: the 
‘care for the human being’ presupposes a total and individualizing 
approach to the patients (Mayntz, 1968). To the nursing staff, a pro- 
fessional approach to their work is the only basis for acquiring and 
maintaining social power, and the means by which their work becomes 
intrinsically motivating, and an end in itself. Particularly when the 
nursing staff partially belongs to a religious order (the ownership rights 
of which confer on it a share in administrative power at the top) one 
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may find a strongly developed structure of professional, craft-like 
working relationships at the basis. 

The influence of a developing medical technology upon the hos- 
pital’s organization structure, and especially on decisions allowing for 
certain forms of decentralization or centralization will become apparent 
more fully if the administrative élite consists of members of the medical 
caste (Marx and Teulings, 1969). The implications of advanced 
medical technology are beyond the control of both the nursing staff 
and the hospitals managerial administrators and one of the results of 
this is the continuous elaboration of new specialist units with proper 
diagnostic methods and separated treatment units. The co-ordination 
of a growing number of specialists’ kingdoms and sovereignties within 
the hospital is a problem which has often largely encompassed the 
power of a managerial administrator and that in practice has then 
to be solved with much ingenuity at a lower level by the nurses’ 
heads. 

A regime of loosely integrated medical specialists can therefore only 
continue to exist through the grace of informal coalitions with the 
heads of nursing staff, who are often able to exploit this situation and 
become mighty vassals. f 

This somewhat phenomenological treatise can be summarized in the 
thesis that, depending on the actual constituency of the administrative élite, 
structural adjustments to a quantitative growth of the hospital can take different 
forms and degrees of decentralization. 

More traditional hospitals, especially when governed mainly by a 
religious order, as long as they remain small, will show only a moderate 
amount of decentralization and departmentalization (Table 1, type I). 
As soon as the medical caste is able to get a stronger hold on the actual 
organization, departmentalization will follow (Table 1, type II) but if 
they continue to grow away from this type, it is more likely that large 
hospitals with small departments (type III), will be the outcome. 
Newly built hospitals, having far more chance to shake off their genetic 
structure, may move on immediately to type IV (large hospital, large 
work-unit). 

It is suggested that a second, parallel line of development may occur 
in the structuring of work relationships within the treatment units 
itself, ie. the tendency of changing the nurse’s work role from a total, 
inclusive role towards differential sets of simple standard operations, 
or, in other words, from professionalization towards specialization. 
Before analysing this secondary development, we will look into the 
empirical evidence obtained for the assumption that the development 
of the hospital’s organization results in systematic, predictable changes 
of its internal power structure. We will then turn to the changing role 
of the nurse’s head and her changing leadership functions in particular. 
By way of conclusion, we will try to give some comments on the 
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growth of the hospital organization, and try to evaluate some ‘social 
costs’ of alternative structural developments. 

The research sample 

Empirical data were obtained by means of a survey administered 
during 1968 to the participants of fifteen external training courses for 
higher nursing staffs. The courses chosen were so as to provide a fairly 
differentiated and representative sample of the Dutch hospital situa- 
tion. Participants were all certified in their field. Their positions 
varied from female hospital administrator, head nurse, first nurse, 
certified nurse, teaching nurse to mentrix. With respect to organiza- 
tional differentiation, we obtained members from general and academic 
hospitals, mental hospitals, specialist clinics, revalidation centres and 
nursing homes. 

This article will report only on data obtained from certified nurses 
and first nurses, who reported about the functioning of a normal work 
unit in general or academic hospitals. This restriction, which we thought 
necessary to obtain a more homogenous sample, reduced our sample 
size to 120 hospitals. Due to a systematic error in interview admin- 
istration, however, it might be possible that up to 10 hospitals are 
represented twice, a fact that of course could slightly influence our 
correlation coefficients. The 120 respondents are for present purposes 
considered to report on 120 different hospital settings. 

It is not assumed that the perceptual response of one nurse in each 
of 120 hospitals is an accurate representation of the situation. By means 
of a measurement technique based on extensive and reliable scale- 
constructions for any of the variables used, and by restriction of cross- 
classification of the data to two-by-two tables, the possible effects of 
misperceptions are to some degree counter-balanced. Measurement of 
the basic variables is obtained by means of highly standardized measure- 
ment scales that are extensively validated in previous studies for large 
numbers of occupational groups. Comparisons of means and variances 
with other samples of the nursing profession did not reveal a particular 
bias. The scales used in this study are on constraining and mobilizing 
power; instrumental and social leadership; degree of delegation; institu- 
tionalized work-communication; institutional value, horizontal and vertical 
working relationships, and patient-care (communication with patients). 
They are all of a Likert-type, except the delegation-scale which is 
based on a Thurstone-technique.* 


2. CHANGING POWER STRUCTURES AT THE NURSES? 
WORKING UNIT 
Both the growth of a hospital’s organization and the growth of nursing 


* Restrictions on the size of this article prevent us publishing the scales in an 
Appendix, Interested readers are recommended to contact the authors. 
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units will lead to changes in the accessibility of different resources of 
power. In any organization these resources are generally twofold: 
positional and relational resources. 

Positional resources are derived from a number of organizational 
‘means? (in the broadest sense) to which the head of a unit or any of its 
members have access in order to carry out the organizational tasks the 
unit is expected to fulfil. When we focus the argument on the head 
nurse’s role, we will find that her access to a definite number and area 
of means is primarily related to her formal position within the organiza- 
tion’s structure. Therefore this position gives power-over-people, apart 
from the question by whom and to whom the power is exerted. We 
will refer to this concept as constraining power, being primarily defined 
by the objective probability of the head nurse to direct the behaviour 
of other people by controlling the allocation of means available. Con- 
straining power is fixed in the structure of the organization itself, in 
the formal responsibilities of different positions, programmes, regula- 
tions, task descriptions and so on. 

Relational power is the true product of ‘human resources’. Again we 
will focus on the head nurse’s position: the product of the patterns of 
social relationships of the head nurse’s working unit. The power 
derived from this source will be called mobilizing power and can be 
defined as the available opportunities to activate social relationships 
within the work unit for non-prescribed concerted operations. Mobil- 
izing power is a quality of the structure of social relations within the 
work unit and can, in comparison with any form of constraining power, 
be described as the opportunity to enlarge the behavioural alternatives 
of the work unit’s members. 

Constraining and mobilizing power can both be united in one posi- 
tion or social unit, but this is not necessarily so. Nor are they natura] 
opposing forces. In our research study, where we used a rather loose 
operationalization of both concepts (see appendix to Table 2) we 
found no statistical relationship at all between these two dimensions 
of power (r = -00; product-moment correlation coefficient). 

What will be the effects of the hospital’s growth on these power 
dimensions for different groups? If we concentrate our attention here 
on the position of the head nurse, that is because we expect her position 
to be most affected by these changes, especially with regard to the 
earlier formulated alternatives of centralization and decentralization. 
We can expect the head nurse to get cut off from a good deal of her 
material resources and therefore to lose constraining power with in- 
creasing size of the hospital, in the same way as the foreman in the 
traditional manufacture was affected by the early process of in- 
dustrialization. 

Table 2 gives some evidence in support of our predictions. We 
regard the loss in constraining power as a result of changes in the formal 
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position of the head nurse in a growing hospital. Increasing size is up 
to a certain point only allowed with an exponential growth of central 
staff and service departments which normally leads to a drainage of 
lower line functions (Haire, 1960). Operations that traditionally formed 
an integral part of the co-ordinating role of the head nurse are with- 
drawn from and transferred to specialized staff departments gaining 
functional authority. But apart from the effects of drainage in absolute 
terms, we can also observe a relative deprivation of responsibility insofar 
as that newly developed production technologies (i.e. patient treat- 
ments) will now a priori give rise to new distinct staff units, whereas 
formerly these new operations should have been integrated as com- 
ponents of the nursing roles within the existing work units. This applies 


TABLE 2 Constraining and mobilization power of head nurse according to hospital size 

















(n = 120) 
Hospital size 
Difference 
Small Large Significant? 
(n= 66) (n = 54) 
Constraining power ` 6-6 6-2 $ <05 
Mobilization power 27 2'7 n.s. 








2 T-test for means (student) ; p-values, one-sided. 


Appendix to Table 2 

Constraining and mobilization power are measured by the ‘control-graph’-method 
developed by Smith & Tannenbaum (1963). This method reveals two measures of 
power: (a) The distribution of power perceived, i.e. the profile or steepness of the 
curve. We used a derivative of this measure as an indicator of constraining 

power, i.e. the actual difference in power between the head nurse and the 
certified nurses within the working unit. (b) The generalized level of power, i.e. the 
mean total of all power perceived of all members of the work unit. This measure 
was used as an indicator of mobilizing power. 


not only to the effects of a developing medical technology, but also to 
administrative procedures that become centralized. And this also 
means in fact a diminishing access to material resources with respect 
to the head nurse’s formal position, which acquires less co-ordinative 
and more supervisory elements. Changes in the formal structural 
position of the head nurse, following the increasing hospital size, need 
not necessarily alter the possibilities to acquire mobilization power. 
This is confirmed by our data in Table 2. But we might nevertheless 
expect a considerable influence of the work units size itself upon this 
relational dimension of power. Table 3 reveals the actual changes in 
this respect for our data. 

Increasing work unit size does not seem to affect constraining power, 
but is of some influence for the mobilization power of a work unit: 
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head nurses of larger units can acquire less of this relational power than 
heads of small units. This we actually predicted on the basis of two 
arguments. A large unit consisting of, let us suppose, 25 nurses and 
5o patients requires a different pattern of working relationships as com- 
pared to a unit of 10 nurses and 20 patients. For the head nurse’s role, 
the increasing size of the work unit will complicate the ‘bureaucratic’ 
elements (division of work, patients’ records and statuses) and also 
multiply external contacts with medical officers, laboratories, and so on. 
She will, therefore, find less time available for contacts with the daily 
operations and the personal guidance of the nurses’ work. The enlarged 
span of control implies also a formalization of interpersonal social 
relation with the nurses. Individual contacts with the nurses will be less 


TABLE 3: Constraining and mobilization power according to work unit size (n = 120) 











Work unit size 











— Diference 
Small Large significant? 
(n=59) (n= 61) 
constraining power DA 65 n.s. 
mobilization power 2-9 26 p<-10 











a T-test for means (student); p-value one-sided test 


frequent and more often related directly to the routine work sphere. 
So if mobilizing power is derived from relational structure, it is con- 
ceivable that together with a decline in personal relationships between 
the head nurse and the work unit, this power dimension will grow 
weaker. 

Apart from this development we can expect a change in the structure 
of the individual nurse’s role: from a professionally oriented ‘total 
craft? into more segmented and interdependent task units. As long as 
we may expect a more or less ‘craft’-like culture and a ‘batch produc- 
tion’, the nurse can practice a broad scale of treatment activities. A 
larger working unit will, however, more easily lead towards certain 
forms of ‘Taylorization’. A system of ‘many operations for a few number 
of patients’ will be driven out by a system of ‘a few operations for a 
great number of patients’. Or, to put it in Coser’s terms, ‘the patient 
as a human being to be treated and comforted’ will appear to become 
‘the patient as an object to be managed’ (Coser, 1963). 

Changes in the process of division of labour and changes in power 
relations are mutually sustaining and enforcing. Indeed, the inclusive 
task system with its multi-purpose training and practice requires much 
more shoptalk, communication and adaptation, leading towards an 
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organic responsibility of the work unit as a whole. Therefore, this 
situation even demands strong mobilization power and, at the seme 
time, offers unique possibilities to build up this relational power struc- 
ture. The Taylorized work situation with its tendency towards a 
mechanic distribution of responsibility along hierarchical lines is 
neither as able to support nor as much in need of mobilization power. 
There are less uncertainties that require a joint effort to problem- 
solving. 

So far we have looked at implications of increasing hospital and work 
unit size separately. We now combine these conditions and look for 
the effects upon the two main power dimensions (Table 4). 


TABLE Constraining and mobilization power for combinations of hospital and work 
4 g 
unit size (n = 120) 








Group I Group IT Group II Group IV 
Small units, Large units, Small units, Large units, 
Small hosp. Small hosp. Large hosp. Large hosp. 





Constraining power 6-6 6-7 6-2 Da 
Mobilization power 28 26 2'9 ENG 
Power structure : 
Constraining + + — — 
Mobilizing + - + — 











H 
+ == above average; — = below average 


As expected (and from knowledge about the zero-correlations be- 
tween size measures and between power dimensions) we find in Table 4 
exactly the same results. Constraining power of the head nurse varies 
with hospital size only (differences between I and III, II and IV 
significant, p < op) mobilizing power varies with work unit size only 
(differences between I and II, HI and IV significant, p < +10). Hence, 
we are able to classify in a somewhat crude way four types of overall 
power structure, related to four phases of quantitative growth. 


3. GROWTH AND CHANGING LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS OF 
THE HEAD NURSE 


Changing power structures must bear upon leadership functions of the 
head nurse as well. What will happen to leadership in a large hospital 
where a head nurse administrates a large working unit? She finds her 
discretion over constraining power diminished by the functional 
authority of a central staff department. She will find it also physically 
impossible to compensate for this loss of power by mobilization of the 
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available relational power within the work unit. The loss of a specific 
power position excludes the development of congruent conjoint leader- 
ship behaviour. The presence, however, of certain power resources does 
not necessarily lead towards its exploitation. The head nurse can, to 
speak in biblical terms, find no way to use her talents, she must remain 
‘unproductive’. Although she may find herself in a position of power, 
she does not develop the congruent leadership behaviour. 

In this article we rely on a distinction between ‘instrumental’ and 
‘expressive’ leadership behaviour (Philipsen, 1965). Instrumental be- 
haviour has to do with the quality to make use of available material 
power resources. Instrumental leadership is observed, to put it briefly, 
as a distributing activity of material means and information over a 
‘work’ group (De Sitter, 1970). Instrumental leadership is thus especi- 
ally relevant at those places in the organization where there is easy 
access to such ‘facilities’, i.e. positions of constraining power. 

Social or expressive leadership, on the other hand, relates to the 
actual degree of mobilization of social relationships within the work 
group. It is in essence a structuring of social relations activity. By 
introducing ‘structure’ to a ‘certain number of individuals’ something 
total develops that is more than the constituent parts. This ‘surplus- 
value’ is a function of the degree of social leadership in the group. 
The stake of the head nurse in this ‘surplus-value’ is relative to her 
activity as a social leader. Not every assemblage of individuals has 
equal objective opportunities of group formation and gaining of social 
surplus-value. In work groups the origin and type of labour division is 
of utmost importance (Herbst, 1962). In situations of low functional 
interdependency, where every individual can contribute without inter- 
ference from other members, the chances for group construction are 
limited, especially when also other activities than work performances 
are not combined. A truly professional work setting provides the best 
chances for social leadership. 

The head nurse can in such a situation contribute towards group 
formation, creating ‘space’ and ‘time’ for it, and fulfil social leadership 
functions. And as far as she is able to influence directly the type of 
labour division, she is even in the position to create or sustain the 
conditions that make social leadership possible. Starting from this 
perspective, we might predict a correlation between constraining power 
with instrumental leadership on the one hand and mobilizing power 
with social leadership on the other. Our actual results are reported in 
Table 5. 

The different impact of the two types of power structure on leader- 
ship behaviour is striking, and has important implications. 

When we find in our data neither a relationship between mobiliza- 
tion power and instrumental leadership, nor one between constraining 
power and social Icadership, this is in complete agreement with the 
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abovementioned reasoning and subsequent prediction. But when we 
observe a positive significant relationship between constraining power 
and instrumental leadership but nothing of this kind between mobiliza- 
tion power and social leadership, then it is worth while to have a closer 
inspection. It means that a head nurse who has access to material resources 
and information will, as a rule, also be able to exploit this situation, whereas 
opportunities to exploit available human resources are less easily and not necessarily 
taken. It seems to be that the head nurse is less apt to take up social 
roles compared with instrumental ones: it may also be that the general 
hospital climate or the hospital training is less facilitating for this type 
of role-incumbency. 

But, if the head nurse, whatever the reasons, leaves this social leadership 
Junction unexploited, this by no means implies that autonomous group formation 
of the nurse’s work unit will not appear. Actually, we find that these functions 
in general will be fulfilled by the nurses themselves, as soon as the situation 


TABLE 5 Power and leadership of the head nurse (n = 120) 























Tope of power structure 
Observed Constraining Mobilization 
leadership behaviour power power 
Instrumental leadership + -30 +17 
Social leadership + -06 +15 
Delegation (degree of) — -20 + 03 
Work communication + -04 + 33 





a Product-moment correlation, significance for p < -05, one-sided 

(leadership) or two-sided (delegation and communication). 

requires it. To make this clear, we added a measure of institutionalized 
work communication to the data of Table 5, and we can observe a 
correlation of +'33 between mobilization power and work communica- 


tion between nurses. It is only because the head nurse is not personally 
involved in initiating or stimulating regular group meetings where 
matters of common work interests are discussed that makes for the 
absence of a correlation between social leadership and mobilization 
power. This again proves that the concept of mobilization power, as a 
relational force, residing within the social structure of the work group 
itself as a power-of-the-group is a useful one. 

Constraining power on the other hand manifests itself through 
instrumental leadership on behalf of the head nurse itself as a kind of 
power-over-the-group. The negative but significant relationship found 
between constraining power and degree of delegation (r = —-20, 
Table 5) underlines this conclusion. Constraining power is of a type 
that can be withheld from others, and precisely because it is defined as 
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the official’s access to material resources he or she is able to prevent 
others from sharing this power. Mobilization power is on the other 
hand not even possible in private property; it can develop only as far 
as it is a truly interpersonal, collectively shared property. 

This means that we are able to make a more precise formulation of 
our original hypothesis. The development of hospitals with larger 
work units, and the usual concomitant forms of segmentation of 
nursing labour, not only places the limits on the possible fulfilment of 
social leadership functions by the head nurses, but deprives the nurses 
themselves from a share of power they might otherwise have derived 
from their genuine professional work load, and puts them into a position 
of alienation that is in its origin and effects comparable with the well- 
known industrialization process. 


4. CONGLUDING REMARKS: THE SOCIAL COSTS OF HOSPITAL 
GROWTH 


We have found some evidence in our data that growth and scale- 
enlargement of the hospital organization goes together with qualitative 
changes in social structure, i.e. with the forms of division of labour 
and distribution of power. Can we relate this development to a concept 
of social costs? This will be the case if certain forms of division of 
labour and distribution of power are considered to be of greater social 
value. In our opinion, we can make up such an account and make 
these social costs measurable in some way (Likert, 1967). We will do 
this with regard to three ‘cost-analysis factors’: the first one related 
to the institutional value in general, the second related to ‘work 
climate’ within the hospital, the third related to the ‘care for the 
patient as a human being’. 

We consider these factors as elements of social costs of hospital growth 
if it can be shown that larger hospitals: 


(a) are less attractive as places to work, and diminish the attraction of 
the nurse’s profession and the nurse’s work content (perceived by 
the nurses’ population in general) ; 

(b) have a less satisfying work climate; 

(c) take less care of the patient as a human being. 


Table 6 bears results of our data on 120 Dutch hospitals. Of course, the 
concept of ‘costs’ has no other than a relative meaning and so we have 
summarized the relative costs of different hospital structures (phases 
of growth and development) at the bottom of this table in terms of 
‘more’ or ‘less’ favourable. This summary form is permitted because 
the value of the several costs measures on the whole follows a similar pattern: 
whether we take institutional reputation, working climate or patient 
care as a comparison measure, in any case we find the same rank 
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ordering of phases: C, B, A, D. The social costs are relatively minimal in 
larger hospitals with smaller work units (characterized by a structure with 
more than average of mobilization power and less than average con- 
straining power, characterized also by more reliance on social leader- 
ship than on instrumental leadership). 

This makes clear that when scale-enlargement of the hospital organ- 
ization reaches a certain point, it is especially around the scale of the 
work units that decisions on operative structure become critical, not 
only with respect to the social costs, but, as we have tried to outline 
in our analysis, with respect to its total quality as a social organization. 
It is especially the question of whether the organization is able to make 
proper use of its ‘human resources’ and is capable of its mobilization. 

As can also be observed from Table 6 it is the first measure of work- 
ing climate, revealing the quality of relations between the nurses them- 
selves that discriminates best between the four different growth/de- 
velopment conditions. We found also high positive correlations between 
this measure and the other ‘social costs’-factors. So although there is no 
direct relationship between growth and deyelopment conditions and 
our measure of patient care (communicative behaviour on the part of 
the nurses) there might be an indirect one. From the product-moment 
correlation between quality of ‘horizontal work relations’ and patient 
care of +44 in our survey, we might infer that there is a two-step 
chain of influences, first work-unit structure affecting the quality of 
relationships whilst these, in turn, affect the nurse—patient relationships. 

It seems to be unsatisfactory that the type of hospital we would like 
to call the most modern—the large hospital with large working units— 
is risking operation under the highest social costs, as compared with the 
other types. Probably these costs are not as visible at the administrative 
centre, other than in a higher turnover rate of the nurses staff. Changes 
in nurse-patient relations, and changes in the quality of working 
relationships between the nurses themselves are normally easily fed 
back. And if so, the hospital’s administrative élite is more likely, when 
confronted with such phenomena, to see the substandard quality of 
the new generation of nurses and the nurses’ education as the source of 
all evil rather than its own, so perfectly modern, organization. 
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Class and Politics in the United 
States 

Richard F. Hamilton John Wiley 1972 
xvi + 589 pp. £700 


Much of the writing on political sociology 
in western Europe and America has been 
concerned with similar themes about the 
nature of evolving class structures. 
Nonetheless, it is a curious anomaly that 
most of the work on the subject done on 
each side of the Atlantic has been largely 
incognizant of similar work being done 
on the other side. Even the word, em- 
bourgeoisement, for example, is unknown 
in American sociology, and yet the issue 
itself was discussed in America before it 
became popular in Europe. 

Richard Hamilton has probably per- 
formed as stalwartly as anyone in the 
task of seeking some transatlaniic com- 
munication in research and theory on 
class structure, and his latest book—on 
American class structure—is an admir- 
able addition to his earlier work on 
France and West Germany. He addresses 
numerous issues, but his major purpose 
is to attack the body of social theory 
especially popular in the fifties and early 
sixties and still dominant in American 
sociology, which Michael Rogin has 
described as a particular type of 
pluralism. This contains several ele- 
ments. There is some theorizing about 
the political propensities of the lower- 
middle class based on the experience of 
the Weimar Republic. There is also an 
economic determinism which argues 
that, under the impact of increased 
affluence and of reduced inequalities in 
its distribution, industrial societies are 
evolving towards a ‘middle-majority’ 


situation with a corresponding attenua- 
tion of class-based ideological division. 
In part, Hamilton wants to restore the 
verities that obtained in pre-pluralist 
days, before the working class was 
thought to be authoritarian, the lower- 
middle class to be disposed to status 
panic and radical-right politics, and the 
upper-middle and upper classes to be the 
repository of all democratic virtue. 

Of course, in both America and 
Britain numerous doubts about indi- 
vidual pluralist positions have already 
been expressed by various writers, but 
Hamilton’s book is the first empirically 
based frontal attack on this entire 
doctrine that uses national sample data. 
It can perhaps be seen as complement- 
ing Michael Rogin’s The Intellectuals and 
McCarthy: The Radical Specter. Hamilton’s 
work relies heavily on survey data, and it 
would be a pity if the misplaced snooti- 
ness endemic in parts of British sociology 
about numbers, statistical techniques, 
tables, percentages, the use of statistical 
controls, and so on prevented his findings 
from reaching the wide audience in this 
country that they deserve. Using nothing 
more than humble frequency distribu- 
tions and cross-tabulations of data from 
national samples, especially the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research 
Center’s election studies of 1956 and 
1964, Hamilton attacks both the views 
about social-structural changes that are 
axiomatic to the pluralist position and 
also the social-psychological conse- 
quences attributed by the doctrine to 
such changes. Some of his observations, 
such as his doubts about any egalitarian 
trend in the distribution of income in 
America, are scarcely innovations, but 
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others are more striking. He disputes 
what, even among many radical sociolo- 
gists, has become almost accepted faith, 
namely that something more than a 
majority of Americans are middle-class; 
this is true only if one accepts the mis- 
placed chivalry that classifies as middle- 
class many routine white-collar jobs 
performed mostly by women. 

In questioning the social-psychological 
elements of the pluralist legacy, Hamil- 
ton opposes the attribution of authori- 
tarianism as a class-induced trait to the 
whole of the working class, of status 
anxiety to the lower-middle class, and of 
responsibility and political decency to 
the upper-middle and upper classes. He 
establishes that in attitudes and life-style 
the lower-middle class is closer to the 
traditional working class than to the 
upper-middle class. At least in the 
American context, then, the manual/ 
non-manual division used by proponents 
of a dichotomous class structure is in- 
appropriate. When the voting behaviour 
of the upper-middle class is compared 
with that of the lower-middle class and 
working class taken together, the widely 
accepted view that there is less class- 
polarization in American voting than is 
so in Europe needs substantial modifica- 
tion. 

The bastion of reaction has been and 
will continue to be the white Protestant 
upper-middle and upper classes, but for 
social and demographic reasons Hamil- 
ton is optimistically led to ‘anticipate 
some decline in the importance of the 
Republican Party and some transfor- 
mation in the character of the Demo- 
crats’ (p. 508). There is then a danger 
that the resulting ‘one-and-a-half party 
system’ will be unresponsive to majority 
preferences on social-welfare issues, for 
example, but Hamilton argues the 
possibility of the emergence of a new 
party, which he assumes must have a 
left-wing orientation. 

One’s immediate misgiving when 
confronted by the encouraging scenario 
in this part of Hamilton’s argument 
must be whether it can accommodate the 
outcome of the November 1972 election. 
Although—even at the time and without 
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knowledge of subsequent events—only 
the politically obtuse would have inter- 
preted this election as evidence of an 
emerging Republican majority, the fact 
that Nixon gained proportionately in all 
sections of the voting electorate does give 
some credence to the view that Hamilton 
rejects as empirically unfounded, namely 
that, even on politically immediate 
issues, the American public can easily be 
manipulated against its real interests by, 
inter alia, the mass media—a viewpoint 
of the New Left perhaps best expounded 
by Marcuse. To an observer oriented to 
the political left, this seems at first sight a 
more reasonable interpretation of the 
1972 election. I feel, however, that even 
this would be too simple. One feature of 
the November 1972 election that has 
received little subsequent comment and 
that can, I think, be used to support 
still another interpretation is the ex- 
ceptionally low turnout. Such an inter- 
pretation would take account not only 
of this feature of 1972 but also of a 
number of other features of the political 
scene since 1964 that Hamilton’s book 
does not mention: for example, the 
increase in the incidence of ticket- 
splitting at elections and the indications 
of an increase in the proportion of the 
electorate identifying with neither major 
party. These considerations show the 
presence of a growing constituency of 
politically frustrated voters ready to take 
any of several available protest options. 
Despite a presently continuing debate 
about whether the American electorate 
as a whole is becoming more ideologically 
aware, much of the evidence about mass 
political attitudes has forced political 
sociologists to rather negative conclu- 
sions about the overall ideological 
sophistication of most voters, especially 
independent ones. Some of the pool of 
politically frustrated voters mentioned 
above may give liberal responses on 
economic issues or tolerant responses on 
non-economic ones, but this does not 
guarantee that any new political move- 
ment that sought their support would be 
socialist or even lean leftward. It might, 
but, even if the New Left leadership 
were’to purge itself of its nihilist tend- 
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encies as Hamilton recommends, my 
pessimistic judgment would make me 
unwilling to put too much money on a 
left-wing - outcome. After all, George 
Wallace’s support in 1968, and again in 
1972, contained a large proportion of 
economic and non-economic liberals. 
C. T. Husbands 
University of Bristol 


Basic Concepts of Rural Sociology 
Boguslaw Galeski Manchester University 
Press 1972 xvi + 209 pp. £276 


The publication in English of Boguslaw 
Galeski’s Basic Concepts of Rural Sociology 
is a noteworthy event for three reasons. 
It is an important and original contri- 
bution to the sociology of the peasantry; 
its translation from Polish gives English- 
speaking sociologists a rare chance to 
gauge the condition and progress of 
their discipline in contemporary Poland; 
it is a serious contribution to Marxist 
sociology (as opposed to marxology). The 
presentation of this volume to a British 
readership would have been justified on 
any one of these three grounds. 

Galeski’s book is not—in spite of its 
somewhat pedestrian and misleading 
title—an abstract exercise in conceptual 
definition: it is rather an attempt to lay 
the foundation for a general sociology of 
the Polish peasantry. In addressing him- 
self to the historical particulars of the 
Polish countryside, however, the author 
is compelled (both by the nature of his 
concrete subject-matter and by the state 
of theory and method relating to rural 
sociology) to pay considerable attention 
to the framework of concepts and assump- 
tions in terms of which his discussion is 
couched. In many respects this aspect of 
his work is rather disappointing—par- 
ticularly so in that several parts of his 
discussion of relevant concepts (class, 
social structure, stratification) relate less 
explicitly to socialist than they do to 
capitalist societies. 

The starting point of Galeski’s argu- 
ment is a discussion of the characteristics 
of the peasant farm, rather than the 
varied definitions of ‘peasantry’ (or 


notions of the peasant ‘community’) 
which have tended to dominate Western 
literature on this topic. Hence the 
familiar argument in which peasant 
farming is seen as possessing certain 
characteristics because of its practice 
within a certain type of social order 
is immediately stood upon its head. 
Peasantries possess certain common 
characteristics because of their common 
pursuit of the occupation of farming. 
The emphasis on farming as an occupa- 
tion is not only interesting for its novelty; 
it carries with it a great technical 
advantage. Definitions of the peasantry 
which start out from statements about 
class relations or family organization 
necessarily involve themselves in taut- 
ology when they come to address them- 
selves to these aspects of peasant social 
organization. 

A review of even the major substantive 
points which Galeski makes is quite 
impossible within the confines of a brief 
discussion such as this. The value of his 
central contribution, however, is prob- 
ably best indicated in the following 
passage. 


Textbook models of change in rural 
social structure during the period of 
the construction of socialism... as- 
sume that class stratification in the 
countryside remains the same as in the 
prerevolutionary period, except that 
with the elimination of feudal sur- 
vivals those factors which supported 
the peasant stratum in its dual con- 
dition as both class and estate dis- 
appeared. The only corrections re- 
cognized consist of noting that the 
activity of the socialist regime changes 
the composition of social forces in the 
village to some extent. It strengthens 
the middle group numerically and 
links it with State economic policy; 
organizes the semi-proletarian ele- 
ments in the village; gives them 
greater scope for social activity, and 
restricts the influence of capitalist 
elements. This is, however, a recog- 
nition of changes in the balance of 
forces, not of changes in the principles 
of their formation or in the overall 
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pattern. Moreover, it assumes that the 
earlier pattern of rural class divisions 
not only persists but is constantly being 
renewed as long as its basis—i.e. the 
private ownership of the means of 
production—persists (pp. 119-20). 


Suffice it to say that a large part of 
Galeski’s argument consists of a careful 
and systematic questioning of each 
aspect of this standard interpretation of 
the transformation of the peasantry 
under socialism, and a thorough con- 
sideration of the available evidence 
relating to that transformative process 
with respect to rural Poland. The result 
is a very substantial modification of our 
understanding of the place of a peasantry 
in socialist society. 

Two further issues might be singled 
out for passing comment in the present 
context. The data he presents concerning 
the extent and importance of the 
phenomenon of the ‘peasant-worker’ in 
Poland is of great comparative interest. 
Also—in the light of Shanin’s recently- 
published discussion—his comments on 
cyclical mobility and its relation to the 
structure of the peasant household are 
likely to receive attention from a British 
readership. 

In comparison with the embarrassing 
wealth of raw data typically presented 
to us by his eminent predecessor, 
Znaniecki, Galeski appears to be frugal 
indeed. Often he is content to state a 
generalization while footnoting to his 
sources. While sociologists from the 
English-speaking world would appreciate 
—if only for comparative purposes—a 
closer look at the data on which this 
study is based, his economy is quite 
understandable. That this data exists 
(sometimes in considerable quantity) is 
clear from the footnotes; but these are— 
for obvious reasons—largely inaccessible 
to us. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the author was originally 
writing for a Polish readership, and also 
that he is usually presenting an inter- 
pretation of material already published 
in the Polish journal literature, rather 
than offering new results. But the 
occasional tabular and systematic pre- 
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sentation of data would not have gone 
amiss. 

As an insight into the present state of 
Polish sociology, this book came as some- 
thing of a surprise to this reviewer. One 
is generally aware of the’ strength of 
sociology in Poland, in comparison with 
other Eastern European countries, both 
in terms of the volume of its output and 
the sophistication of its theory and 
method. But Galeski is not ‘merely’ a 
Polish sociologist: he is a participant in 
the broader European traditions of the 
discipline. His study has evidently taken- 
in French and German literature on his 
subject, as well as material in English. It 
is interesting, in fact (the editorial intro- 
duction notwithstanding), to see how 
Polish sociological scholarship appears 
to have unambiguously turned its face 
towards Europe. Lenin is the only 
Russian writer in his field to whom 
Galeski gives sustained and serious 
attention. 

The feature which strikes one most 
forcibly, however, on reading Galeski’s 
book is the almost complete absence of 
the kind of reflexive discussion which has 
become almost obligatory in certain 
quarters in the West. One is forced to 
ask oneself whether reflexive sociology is 
an intellectual necessity, or a matter of 
style. Galeski boldly involves himself in 
the policy implications of his argument, 
without agonizing over the need for 
scientific detachment and quite without 
apology. Perhaps there is something in 
the view that the ultimate test of the 
appropriateness of committed comment 
on policy is the intellectual calibre of 
what is said, rather than the professional 
position of the person who says it. 

Galeski’s contribution to Marxist 
sociology lies in the fact that he has 
undertaken a major critique of both 
socialist thought and practice with 
respect to agriculture. And in this respect 
the implications of his work clearly 
extend well beyond Polish affairs alone. 
Once again, it is possible within the 
confines of a brief review to single out 
only parts of his discussion for comment. 
Two of the issues which he takes up are of 
particularly far-reaching significance. 
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Ever since the Russian revolution 
marxists have debated the troublesome 
question as to why the development of 
capitalism in the countryside did not 
produce the effects anticipated by Lenin 
and others, in terms of the development 
of class consciousness and conflict. This 
is a question which still plagues those 
concerned with the nature and possi- 
bilities of peasant revolution today. 
Galeski points out that although capital- 
ism may have developed equally in the 
town and the countryside, the effects of 
the development of rural capitalism were 
mainly felt in the urban areas. The 
incipient agrarian proletariat migrated 
to the towns: a class of capitalistic 
farmers failed to emerge from the better- 
off peasantry because capital in fact 
accumulated in urban hands, though 
extracted from the villages. Hence 
policies based on the assumption of 
growing class differences and conflicts in 
the villages found themselves without 
solid roots. 

Furthermore, Galeski suggests, earlier 
attempts to socialize agriculture failed 
largely because the initiators of these 
changes concentrated exclusively on the 
reform of property relations. The pat- 
terns of collective ownership and culti- 
vation which the reformers have sought 
to put in the place of the private peasant 
holding have been burdened with all the 
old disadvantages and deprivations of 
life in the countryside. They have 
brought with them none of the advan- 
tages connected in the mind of the 
peasant with urban and industrial 
employment. Because of a common 
obsession with the supposed central 
importance to the peasant of property in 
land, both socialist and anti-socialist 
thinkers have fallen into the trap of 
believing that the peasantry are naturally 
and necessarily opposed to the socializa~- 
tion of agriculture, and that the estab- 
lishment of socialism in the countryside 
necessarily implies the destruction of the 
peasantry. 

Galeski questions whether peasant 
holdings are the major obstacle to 
agrarian socialism, Given a much more 
open policy, which bases itself less on 


dogma and more on the real aspirations 

of the peasant farmer, he believes that 

the countryman can still be enlisted for 
socialism, rather than driven into it. 

John B. Allcock 

University of Bradford 


Imagination and Precision in the 
Social Sciences: Essays in Memory 
of Peter Net 

T. F. Nossiter, A. H. Hanson, Stein Rokkan 
(eds.) Faber & Faber 1972 464 pp. 
£6-00 


Peter Nett] died in an air crash in 1968, 
at the age of 42, shortly after taking up a 
chair in political sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Over the previous 
few years, while a lecturer in this country, 
he had published an outstanding bio- 
graphy of Rosa Luxemburg, a short 
history of Soviet Russia, and two books 
in political sociology (one with Roland 
Robertson), plus a considerable number 
of essays and reviews (see the Biblio- 
graphy appended to this volume, pp. 
459-64). As A. H. Hanson indicates in 
the ‘Memoir’ with which this volume 
opens (written shortly before Hanson 
himself died), it is doubtful whether 
Nettl’s achievements in the social sciences 
would ever have matched that consti- 
tuted by his Rosa Luxemburg, written 
when Nettl’s disciplinary affiliation was 
still with political history. In any case 
the very wide thematic range of his 
writings, as well as their intrinsic 
qualities, clearly establish that his was a 
very high-powered, creative mind. 

It is thus fitting that these essays in 
his memory should themselves range 
over a wide set of themes, from the 
psychoanalytic theory of culture to the 
politics of British shopkeepers in the 
nineteenth century; as it is fitting that 
they should all be of considerable 
quality. Some of them, however, can 
merely be mentioned in a short review, 
as being too slender (Philip Rieff’s 
“Towards a Theory of Culture’, Amitai 
Etzioni’s “Toward a Cybernetic Theory 
of Societal Processes’ and Hannah 
Arendt’s review of Rosa Luxemburg) or 
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too topical (George Steiner’s perplexed 
reflections on the State—and the state— 
of Israel after the six-day war; T. J. 
Nossiter’s ‘Shopkeeper Radicalism in the 
Nineteenth Century’; Hugh Freeman’s 
‘Mental Health and New Communities 
in Britain’). About the others only the 
following can be said in the space 
available. 

Herminio Martins gives an excellent 
sociological rendering and critique of 
Kuhn’s conception of ‘scientific revo- 
lutions’ (with Karl Popper as deutera- 
gonist). He is somewhat less impressive 
in his spelling out of the implications for 
sociology itself of that conception, and 
his critique of excessive or wrong re- 
actions by sociologists to their discip- 
line’s poor ‘kuhnian rating’ (vot, no para- 
digms?!?) is too short to make the im- 
pact it could. Roland Robertsons’s “The 
Sociocultural Implications of Sociology: 
A Reconnaissance’ insightfully reflects 
on the extent to which sociology has be- 
come ‘both a mode of analysis of and a 
critical component in the course of 
change in human societies’. It is a pity 
that his essay has a few patches of 
shoddy writing: an ironic failing in a 
writer so sensitive to overlaps between 
the concerns of sociology and those of 
other traditions of intellectual discourse. 
W. G. Runciman’s ‘Explaining Social 
Stratification’ does not quite keep what 
I had taken to be the promise of its title, 
but effectively criticizes some purported 
‘explanations of institutionalized inequal- 
ity and lucidly sets some standards 
against which those and other explana- 
tions have to be evaluated. He fecls 
that at best only logical tenability 
attaches to two models so far put 
forward: to wit, one ‘in which there is 
complete unanimity on means, ends 
and values and in which all institu- 
tionalized inequalities are seen to serve 
these agreed ends and to be justified 
accordingly’, and one ‘in which every 
action of subordinate strata is effectively 
commanded, or forbidden, by a dictator 
wielding a monopoly of physical sanc- 
tion’. Since all known societies display 
both a ‘functional and adaptive’ and a 
‘competitive and coercive’ aspect in their 
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stratification systems, an effective ex- 
planation will have to account for the 
specific mix of those aspects in concrete 
systems. Much further than this Runci- 
man does not go, although his essay 
restates his conviction that ‘laws of 
social behaviour of whatever kind are 
laws of the behaviour of individuals’, 
and makes clear that he is considerably 
impressed with the potentialities of an 
‘adaptive’ theory of stratification, i.e. 
one which stresses the evolutionary 
advantages a collectivity may derive 
from institutionalizing inequality. 

The above three essays (together with 
Rieff’s and Etzioni’s) are those in the 
collection dealing with topics of a more 
general nature. The others I shall 
mention have a somewhat narrower 
topic, but indeed only somewhat. Eric 
Hobsbawm’s ‘Some Reflections on 
Nationalism’ are modestly titled, but in 
fact synthesize a great deal of sustained 
reflection on a very difficult theme 
(would it be fair to suggest: particularly 
difficult for a Marx-inspired historian ?). 
I will quote from. his conclusions: 
‘Nationalism is...an interaction of 
two phenomena, each of which helps to 
give shape to the other. It consists of a 
“civic religion” for the modern terri- 
torial-centralized state, and of a mode 
of confronting social changes which 
appear to threaten and disrupt certain 
aspects of the complex of social re- 
lations.’ S. M. Lipset reviews a sizeable 
body of data produced in the sixties by 
research on university turbulence and 
dealing with the political attitudes and 
activities of academics (especially social 
scientists) in the United States (and to a 
lesser extent elsewhere). His interpre- 
tations of these data are fitted into a 
re-statement of his previous theses on the 
politics of intellectuals. Stein Rokkan 
develops, largely in parsonian terms, a 
taxonomy of approaches to and under- 
standirigs of strategies and crises in 
‘nation-building’, one broad enough to 
encompass also Barrington ` Moore 
work (which should surprise both Moore 
and Parsons), and works out a check-list 
of variables into which future compara- 
tive and historical work: on nation- 
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building should inquire. Richard Rose 
reprints from Political Studies an ex- 
cellent essay on ‘The Variability of 
Party Government’, arguing convinc- 
ingly that the British political system, 
as compared with the American and 
the Soviet, really has little place for 
party government as he clearly and 
stringently defines it. Finally, Ann 
Kriegel, in an essay translated from 
French, presents an admirably com- 
pressed and closely argued analysis of 
the French Communist Party, which 
makes sense of most of the (likeable and 
dislikeable) features of the party’s organ- 
ization and strategy. 
Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


Political Sociology 
Robert E. Dowse and John A. Hughes 
John Wiley 1972 xii + 457 pp. £5°50 


The need which these authors have set 
out to meet—for a comprehensive and 
up-to-date textbook in political sociology 
—has been a serious and urgent one. 
They seem to have succeeded in meeting 
it rather well. This is because, while they 
are sensitive to the difficulties stemming 
from the sprawling, amorphous and 
controversial nature of the ‘discipline’ 
itself, they have taken a sensible, re- 
laxed, yet not uncritical line on what to 
exclude or emphasize, and how to 
present material which inevitably over- 
laps and interlocks at many points and 
on different levels. The result certainly 
justifies their claim to have ‘touched 
upon most substantive areas of interest to 
the political sociologist’, and the pub- 
lisher’s description of the book as 
offering ‘a critical synthesis of the vast 
mass of empirical research’ together 
with an ‘evaluation of current theories’ 
is pretty accurate. The full and helpfully 
annotated references and guide to 
further reading at the end of each 
chapter will meet the needs of students 
who want to go beyond the limits of 
textbook presentation and pursue prob- 
lems in greater depth. 

One weakness, which may stem more 


from the difficulties of collaborative 
authorship than from those of the subject, 
is a noticeable unevenness in both the 
style and intellectual level. Some sections 
seem unnecessarily longwinded and 
labour over fairly simple points—un- 
fortunately the book opens with some of 
these and doesn’t really get down to 
business until Chapter 3—while others 
canter along in a crisp, informative and 
very readable way. A more serious 
weakness, but a very understandable 
one, is that their deliberate eclecticism, 
by scouting what they call ‘methodo- 
logical’ issues and grouping the dis- 
cussion of theories under a few broad 
empirical foci, gives an exaggeratedly 
fragmentary impression of political socio- 
logy as a congeries of adventitious and 
unrelated explanatory ideas. The major 
underlying theoretical concerns and 
conflicts do not emerge very clearly, 
despite the authors’ obvious awareness 
of them. A minor but typical example 
of how their catholicity flourishes at the 
expense of a critical approach to theory 
occurs in their chapter on parties. Here, 
within the space of ten pages, the 
‘economic’ theories of Downs and Olsen 
are used to combat ‘sociological’ theories 
(both pluralist and elitist) of party 
organization in competitive democracies, 
while the ‘sociological’ theory of Duver- 
ger is used to explain the organization 
of totalitarian parties in non-competitive 
systems. But surely, to accept that 
‘Because the “cell” was workplace-based, 
the members had more or less daily 
contact with each other, thus strengthen- 
ing party solidarity’ and that ‘Its daily 
contact with workaday problems was 
also an excellent context for political 
education and agitation’ (p. 365) is, by 
implication, to raise fundamental ques- 
tions about the reluctance of Olsen’s 
postulated calculators to expend effort 
on collective ends. Sociologically, this 
seems to become explicable neither by 
their rationality nor their large numbers, 
but by the structural conditions which 
define their self-interest: in this case, 
that institutional differentiation largely 
insulates democratic parties from the 
sphere of work, so that political activity 
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must compete with family commitments, 
recreation and sleep for the time and 
attention of people in their leisure hours 
—hours during which the home-center- 
ing effects of the consumption, as private 
property, of mass production aimed at 
the family budget maximizes both the 
privatization of individuals’ attitudes 
and the ‘mass’ character of their common 
interests. 

This unwillingness to press the critique 
of presuppositions very far is connected 
with the authors’ refusal to draw firm 
boundaries between political science 
and political sociology, and between 
psychology and sociology. In so far as 
they betray any theoretical preferences 
themselves, they perhaps lean towards 
rational-interest theories because of 
their apparent logical rigour. They are 
certainly not committed to any definite 
conception of what sociology is, and what 
a specifically sociological approach to 
politics should be. But given the present 
state of the subject, it is hard to see how a 
textbook could be written on any other 
than this loosely hospitable basis. A 
more ‘sociological’? treatment would 
inevitably be treated by many as contro- 
versially restrictive, and would forfeit the 
claim to judicious comprehensiveness 
which these authors can fairly uphold. 

John Torrance 
Hertford College, Oxford 


Participation in America: Political 
Democracy and Social Equality 

S. Verba and N. Nie London Harper and 
Row 1972 xxiii + 428 pp. n.p. 


Verba and Nie have written a volume 
which is a real contribution to the meth- 
odology of behavioural research into 
political participation; they also have 
uncovered and demonstrated a number 
of findings which are of substantive 
interest. It is now the standard volume 
on the subject. 

Methodologically they introduce at 
least two innovations. Firstly, they infer 
a typology of participation from general 
theorizing, produce a set of variables 
and demonstrate by a cluster analysis 
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that the variables correspond with 
actual types of participators. Their 
variables actually correspond with real 
people! Secondly, the authors examine 
the relation of their types to different 
types of American communities. 
However, the major interest of the 
book lies in their substantive findings. 
In a short review it will be possible 
to mention only a few of these. As with 
all other studies of participation they 
make it quite clear that overall the 
strongest factors influencing political 
activity are education, occupation and 
income. Controlling for these variables 
they discovered that American blacks 
actually participate more than whites. 
The authors ‘also make interesting 
discoveries concerning the actual impact 
that popular participation makes upon 
political office-holders. The starting 
point here is the proposition that ‘the 
participants differ substantially from the 
non-participants in the problems they 
consider salient and in the solutions they 
prefer’ (p. 15). Since it is the case that 
active participants are the better-off, 
better-educated segments of the com- 
munity this may well result in an added 
advantage to those already advantaged. 
Empirically the authors then demon- 
strate that this is almost certainly the 
case since they prove that ‘community 
leaders are more likely to concur with 
the problem priorities of participants 
than with those of non-participants’ 
(p. 332). Since ‘participants are less 
aware of serious welfare problems than 
the populations as a whole’ (p. 298) it 
follows that non-participants are at a 
very serious political disadvantage. 
Even more serious is their finding 
that overall when the lower status 
citizens do participate the cards are 
stacked against them not simply in 
terms of their inadequate resources: 
‘their preferences are not communicated 
to leaders as adequately as are those of 
the upper-status activists, because they 
are such a small minority of the activist 
population’ (p. 338). In two of their 
three levels of community activity it 
appears to be the case that the spill-over 
to the inactives from the participants 
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activity is very limited indeed; partici- 
pation is only to a limited extent likely 
to produce collective goods from which 
all benefit. 

This, then, is a volume which any 
serious student of political sociology will 
wish to read. The authors are reluctant 
—at the moment—to generalize their 
findings to countries other than America, 
but it is hard to imagine that their work 
will not set off research along similar 
lines outside the U.S.A. 

Robert E. Dowse 
University of Exeter 


Max Weber and Sociology Today 
Otto Stammer (ed.) Basil Blackwell 
1971 viii + 256 pp. £3 00 


Any occasion which brings together 
Aron, Habermas, Marcuse and Parsons 
and a crowd of other notable scholars 
ought to leave some permanent record. 
This is what we have here in a slightly 
abridged translation of the transactions 
of the 15th German Sociological Con- 
gress held to commemorate the centen- 
ary of Max Weber’s birth. The pub- 
lishers are right to regard this as an 
intellectual landmark in the twentieth 
century, for on display are some rever- 
berating clashes between Parsons and 
Habermas, Aron and Deutsch, and 
Marcuse and Bendix, which contain as 
succinct a summary of contemporary 
cross currents in sociology as is to be 
found anywhere. 

This volume throws light on the 
epigoni rather than on Weber himself, 
whom one can suspect of having oracular 
status for his followers rather than pro- 
viding them with firm doctrines. It 
would be difficult to find any contribu- 
tion which represents an advance in the 
understanding of Weber, for the three 
major papers are given by men who long 
ago took up a position which subsumes 
a particular view of Weber. Parsons on 
“Value-freedom and Objectivity’ gives a 
very solid and lucid account until arriv- 
ing at an unclarified universalism of 
values in social science which patently 
has more to do with his system than 


Weber’s. Aron’s consideration of ‘Max 
Weber and Power Politics’ emphasises 
his nationalism in a way which Deutsch 
suggests is a parable for the French. 
The discussion which followed on this 
theme was the most informed of all, with 
particularly pointed contributions from 
Baumgarten and Mommsen. Marcuse’s 
paper on ‘Industrialization and Capit- 
alism’ predictably attacks Weber for 
accepting the material conditions of 
capitalist rationality as inevitable, and 
this gives rise to the most emotional re- 
joinders from Bendix and Benjamin 
Nelson. Throughout the sessions the 
value-freedom issue appears in 2 variety 
of guises, and it will be primarily for the 
discussion of this topic that this volume 
will retain more than historical interest. 
M. CG. Albrow 

University College, Cardiff 


Georg Simmel: on Individuality 
and Social Forms 

Donald N. Levine (ed.) Chicago 
University Press 1971 393 pp. £565 


It is a remarkable fact that, amidst the 
continuing fascination with the ‘classics’ 
of European sociology and the scholarly 
interest they inspire, the work of Georg 
Simmel should remain eclipsed by that 
of his contemporaries. His works in the 
original remain scarce in this country, 
reliable translations are few and frag- 
mented; secondary works almost wholly 
confined to the occasional essay. Indeed 
it is as an occasional, if brilliant, essayist 
that Simmel is largely remembered, if at 
all. Any work, then, which offers new 
translations of some of Simmel’s impor- 
tant sociological work, together with 
fresh translations of essays the author 
himself revised before his death, and 
with a generous sprinkling from his 
properly philosophical writing which 
brings a unity and method to his 
approach which has been too easily 
denied, must be welcomed. 

Mr Levine has provided the best intro- 
duction, in English, to the work of this 
fertile and many-sided mind; or rather 
provided a glimpse of the riches which 
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ought. to be mined but remain for the 
moment stubbornly obscured. The char- 
acteristic shorter pieces such as ‘The 
Stranger’ and ‘The Adventurer’ appear 
again and remain enormously impressive 
and insightful, complete in themselves. 
But the main emphasis of the selections, 
as of the Introduction, is to carry Sim- 
mel’s reputation beyond that of the 
essayist. Unfortunately there is space 
only to hint at these larger dimensions 
which would have to be systematically 
explored before their full importance 
could be assessed. Might Simmel be 
regarded as the first of the modern 
‘Structuralists’? What precisely is the 
ontological status of ‘social forms’? How 
is individual experience to be integrated 
into a comprehensive Sociology? Clearly 
Simmel has a lot to say to the current 
impasse in Sociological Theory and the 
new translations here of sections from 
Philosophie des Geldes and Soziologie are 
challenging and important, but remain, 
in the present fragmented state, incon- 
clusive. Mr Levine’s Introduction and 
selections do more than just hint at the 
importance and rewards of a prolonged 
exposure to the original, which makes 
his oddly over-generous assessment of 
Simmel’s ‘influence’ on American Socio- 
logy, all the more curious. He whets the 
appetite for a more sustained and system- 
atic treatment and for more complete 
translations, too long denied English. 
Harvie Ferguson 

University of Leicester 


Dealing with Deviants 
Stuart Whiteley et al. The Hogarth Press 
1972 248 pp. £3°25 


One hardly needs the aid of Kuhnian 
imagery to be aware how complex it is 
to compare, let alone combine, two 
models of human behaviour. When the 
comparison is between the sin and sick- 
ness models in the conceptualization 
and control of deviance, such complexi- 
ties are formidable. For these authors, 
though, the problem seems more ad- 
ministrative than theoretical. Borrow 
from sociology the new term ‘deviance’, 
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define into existence a new group of 
deviants in whom ‘ “madness” and 
“badness” seem inextricably entangled’ 
and experiment with new methods of 
treating them. The end result—as one 
might expect—is that nothing new has 
happened. Only the labels have been 
transposed. The new deviant of this 
book is in fact, our old friend the psycho- 
path with his egocentricity, immaturity, 
desires for immediate gratification, in- 
adequacy and aggression, And the 
paradigmatic clash between a model of 
control which asserts individual re- 
sponsibility and one that denies it 
through the attribution of sickness, 
blurs. One hardly expects day to day 
practitioners, as each of these three 
authors are, to immerse themselves in 
the nuances of this debate (given such 
sharp critical edge recently by philo- 
sophers such as Antony Flew) but they 
cannot be excused for confusing it by 
breathing into life their new creature, 
the all purpose ‘deviant’. 

The substance of this book records 
the experience of three obviously well 
meaning and humane men involved in 
more or less novel treatment projects. 
Stuart Whiteley after an appallingly 
oversimplified run through of the history 
of medical attitudes to crime describes 
the regime of the Henderson Hospital. 
There is little new here for anyone 
familiar with the literature on the 
therapeutic community although some 
aspiring young ethnomethodologist who 
picks up this book by mistake will have a 
field day with the verbatim transcripts 
of group discussions (example: Male 
Voice: Why not do a bathroom? David: 
What does the group feel about doing a 
bathroom?). Dennie Briggs, in the 
course of a blandly optimistic survey of 
the evolution of the ‘new penology’ in 
the Californian Prison System (one 
which must appear literally incredible 
to any client of that system) provides an 
account of his own involvement in a 
rehabilitative programme run in Chino 
Prison. Finally Merfyn ‘Turner, in- 
finitely less pretentious and euphemistic 
than his fellow contributors, gives an 
honest description of his pioneering 
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work at Norman House, the residential 
hostel for some of the more pathetic men 
leaving prison. 

Altogether an unsatisfactory volume, 
very revealing nonetheless for what the 
contributors see as the basic ideology 
behind their work and its implications 
for what they call ‘a unified system for 
delinquency management’. 

Stan Cohen 
University of Essex 


The Rules of the Game: 
Gross-disciplinary essays on 
models in scholarly thought 

Teodor Shanin (ed.) Tavistock 1972 xv + 


391 pp. £490 


This book grew from a seminar in which 
methodological problems of a wide range 
of disciplines were discussed. Many 
interesting topics are covered and any 
one who wants to read about Godel’s 
-theorem, stochastic models, the use of 
isotopes in biochemistry, Chomsky’s deep 
structures or the role of epochs in 
historiography, can find these and many 
other subjects helpfully presented in this 
book. 

I have nothing but praise for the 
individual contributors. Jevons and Pym 
are particularly lucid and elegant; 
Mackinnon and Baldamus impress by 
their subtlety and uncompromising can- 
dour and Bohm and Goodwin present 
challenging ideas. The essays by Késtler 
and Gunnar Myrdal are as excellent 
as one would expect from such dis- 
tinguished authors. 

Unfortunately the book claims to be 
more than a useful and convenient 
survey of disparate information. Title, 
blurb and foreword promise an enter- 
prise of great significance which has 
scant relation to the texts. To justify the 
title, it should, but does not, contain an 
explanation of why research is, in 
important respects, like a game which 
is the same in each discipline. If any- 
thing the work gives the impression of 
many different games being played. 
The emphasis on rules is, without ex- 
planation, far from obvious. (Surely a 


book on the Rules of Chess would Ge 
rather thin and uninteresting.) The ide% 
of a model is mentioned fairly frequently 
but different contributors use it, without 
crossreference, in quite different senses. 
In some cases, Mackinnon’s paper is the 
most outstanding example, there is no 
conceivable connection with models. 
Other themes heralded by the editor, 
such as the relations between subject and 
object, theory and practice, manifest 
and latent structure fail to emerge 
clearly. The editor is not wholly un- 
aware of these limitations for he speaks 
of ‘working notes of scholars... with 
questions, doubts and hints of direction 
more prominent than attempts at an 
answer’. Yet the failure to impose some 
kind of coherence and unity of approach 
is not quite candidly faced. 

This lack of unity is not very surprising 
when one looks at the way the book has 
been put together. A third of it, described 
by the editor as ‘additional papers... 
invited from major scholars’, was, in 
fact, produced long before the seminar 
and for different purposes. 

It is a pity that the book fails on 
precisely the issues which are intro- 
duced as of paramount importance. 
The methodological and epistemological 
problems which confront us are not 
solved by assembling contributors, how- 
ever distinguished, and letting the con- 
tinuities and contrasts, the divergencies 
and overlaps speak for themselves. What 
has been, thus, collected between the 
covers of a book will only make sense if it 
is exposed to sustained, systematic and 
incisive reflexion. - 

H. P. Rickman 
The City University 


The Social Contexts of Research 
S. Z. Nagi and R. G. Corwin (eds.) 
Wiley 1972 409 pp. £5°65 


The title, perhaps because ‘context’ re- 
minds one of Bramson, holds out the 
promise of a study of the relationships 
between science and society. The reality 
is a more narrowly delimited series of 
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essays on the social organization of 
science in the U.S.A., with the emphasis 
upon the internal system of science in 
universities, government and industrial 
settings. Ten essays discuss scientific 
research in five contexts: those of values 
and ideologies, control, organization, 
operational structure and ethics. In 
addition, the editors provide an opening 
and closing chapter. 

The book provides useful material on 
the range and scope of institutionalized 
scientific. research in America. R. G. 
Krohn describes the increasing involve- 
ment of the U.S. government in the 
support of science; S. Marcson analyses 
the settings within which research is 
carried on; H. M. Vollmer provides a 
concise summary of the literature on 
basic v. applied research. Sociologists 
might ponder the editors’ discussion 
(p. 17) of their discipline’s vulnerability 
to external pressures, and read with 
profit D. E. Kash’s account of the forces 
propelling the social sciences toward 
a-theoretical inter-disciplinary policy- 
relevant research, which are not without 
parallels in this country. 

The two outstanding chapters, how- 
ever, are by William Petersen on ethical 
limits to the search for scientific know- 
ledge and by Irwin Deutscher on the 
ways in which the definition of a re- 
search situation as confidential can alter 
or impinge upon data collected in that 
situation. Petersen discusses in detail 
two ethical issues in social research: 
objections to classification by race in 
the collection and publication of official 
data, and attacks made on the U.S. 
Census of 1970 as an invasion of privacy, 
culminating in public campaigns for 
non-cooperation in the pre-tests and 
Congressional attempts to limit man- 
datory questions to seven. Deutscher’s 
sensitive methodological analysis is con- 
cerned with the problem of why ‘utter- 
ances or acts made among intimates may 
vary from those made in public or 
among different publics’. His argument 
is that a considerable proportion of the 
variance observed can be explained by 
efforts on the part of people to bring 
their sentiments and acts into line with 
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what they perceive the sentiments and 
acts of others in the immediate situation 
to be. He documents the case from a 
large number of field and experimental 
studies, and stimulates many questions 
which the usual pedestrian discussions 
of ‘response bias’ in survey research fail 
even to consider. 

Though of interest to sociologists of 
science, the volume taken as a whole is 
disappointing. Despite claims to the 
contrary, these essays do not tackle 
adequately the societal context and 
significance of physical and social science 
research. There is a relative failure to 
account for the causes and consequences 
of the increasing government involve- 
ment in science, particularly as this 
affects applied research. Petersen ex- 
cepted, there is a curious unwillingness 
to consider the constraints and possible 
pathological effects of government spon- 
sorship, and I shall continue to recom- 
ment Sjoberg’s Ethics, Politics and Social 
Research and Horowitz’s Rise and Fall of 
Project Camelot to my students in prefer- 
ence to the present volume. Even more 
remarkable is the absence of any 
significant discussion (critical or other- 
wise) of theories of science as the 
handmaiden of the ‘Welfare-warfare 
state’. 

A further reason for disappointment 
is that several of the essays concentrate 
upon description and typology-construc- 
tion using survey data, while lacking 
both case-studies to focus the discussion 
and theoretical propositions to provide a 
basis for further work. Had the token 
references to Kuhn been taken more 
seriously, the end product would have 
been greatly enhanced. As it is, Peter- 
sen’s and Deutscher’s essays stand out 
as glowing exceptions in a generally dis- 
appointing work. Deutscher reports that 
Orne, in his efforts to set up an experi- 
mental situation, was unable to find a 
task boring enough to make subjects 
give it up in a reasonable length of time. 
Is there a parallel between these subjects 
and those who embark on descriptive 
sociology? 

Martin Bulmer 
University of Durham 
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Introduction to Sociology, Theory, 
Method, Practice 
Imogen Seger Rupert Hart-Davis 1972 


336 pp. £3°50 


This book was originally published in 
German in 1970 under the title Exakte 
Geheimnisse: Knaurs Buch der Modernen 
Soziologie a title which indeed is a 
mystery. Its English title is however 
an exact description for this book aims 
to be an introduction to the subject. At 
first sight it would appear to be a popular 
one of a kind which one has seen pro- 
duced in the U.S.A. for it contains 
220 illustrations including 75 drawings, 
many of them in colour. This might put 
a serious reader off, but in fact the book 
is a serious attempt to establish that 
sociology has developed over a period of 
years roughly beginning with the rise of 
the experimental method in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Sociology is defined 
by Dr Seger as ‘the systematic and con- 
trolled observation and explanation of 
regularly occurring social relations, 
their causes, conditions and conse- 
quences’—a definition which owes much 
to Dr Everett Wilson. The author is 
quite clear in her mind that sociological 
theory owes something to what she calls 
the classical period of sociology which 
includes Durkheim and Weber, but 
which she reckons came to an end with 
Sorokin. This classical period, she says, 
is characterized by a much refined study 
of the motivation of human actions; 
‘Some sociologists were interested more 
in rational, conscious motives, others 
more in irrational, unconscious, emo- 
tional motives, but all of them observe 
the social conditions and the social 
consequences of individual decisions.’ 
It came to an end, in her view, because 
the methods used were insufficiently 
exact and she argues that it was only as a 
result of ‘decades of effort and the 
relatively huge financial and personal 
and technical means of the U.S.A, to 
overcome these difficulties in some 
measure’ that progress was possible! 
She goes on to give what she calls a 
short course in sociological theory, to 
discuss the differences between micro- 


and macro-sociology and those between 
sociology and psychology, sociology and 
anthropology, and sociology and history, 
etc. There is a chapter on sociological 
experiments and the collecting of quanti- 
tative data and all the paraphernalia of 
quantitative methodology. Finally she 
discusses applied sociology and the 
future of the subject. 

This introduction then is an historical 
treatment of the subject as well as an 
exposition of quantitative methodology. 
The author’s discussion of the sociologists 
of the classical tradition is designed to 
show how more and more a rigorous 
quantitative methodology was perceived 
to be necessary. From this standpoint it is 
difficult for an author not to be some- 
what patronizing about the figures of the 
past and she does not escape this. Quite 
clearly it is history from a particular 
point of view and there are, of course, 
other points of view. I find it rather odd 
that in order to establish that the classical 
period is at an end she argues that there 
are no grand theorists today and to be 
sure Professor Parsons is given only 
brief reference here and there. It could 
be argued that the justification for her 
particular historical treatment depends 
upon her establishing that contributions 
to sociological theory have been made 
from empirical quantitative research 
alone, but it is not clear that she has 
done this. What is perhaps more curious 
is that she displays a great deal of hope 
in the face of the inability of sociology to 
predict and she frankly recognizes it to be 
unable to deal with the great problems of 
today—‘Sociology has, until now, not 
discovered methods of predicting a 
revolt in a big city slum; in fact, it can- 
not even explain afterwards why it 
happened at that particular point in time 
and why some people took part and 
others did not, or why everything re- 
mained quiet in some other place under 
quite similar conditions. Such pheno- 
mena which appear suddenly and 
disappear again quickly are barely 
accessible to our present methods.’ 
However, she does believe that we may 
yet discover reliable methods and this 
conviction perhaps is responsible for 
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preventing her seeing that many sociolo- 
gists are less enamoured of the idea of 
sociology as a purely quantitative social 
science than she is. Indeed, the danger 
of this book is that it may convince 
intelligent readers that sociology has 
very little to offer. Those who take the 
view that sociology can contribute 
something to a study of the past, and 
that in the light of this it may also have 
something to say by reflecting on the 
present will feel that this book, which 
has so many interesting and desirable 
features, does in fact do the subject a 

disservice. 
j Duncan Mitchell 
University of Exeter 


From Alienation to Surplus Value 
P. Walton and A. Gamble Sheed & Ward 
London 1972 241 pp. £550 


The authors of this welcome addition to 
the literature on Marx argue that Marx’s 
work has to be understood as centering 
around a concern for the ‘dialectics of 
labour’. This dialectic is, according to the 
authors, based on a very specific ontology 
combined in Marx’s method, an on- 
tology, moreover, that is not simply 
neo-hegelian or metaphysical, but which 
yields the possibility of a scientific study 
of society. This position is worked out in 
the first two of the seven essays combined 
in this volume. Here the view is put 
forward that Marx has a teleological 
view of human nature that remains 
fundamentally constant both in his early 
and in his later writings, and that it was 
this view of man as a labouring animal 
that enabled Marx to derive operational 
concepts that could account for and 
reveal the dynamics of social change. 

The middle section of the book ex- 
amines three influential Marxist thinkers 
—Engels, Marcuse and Althusser—in 
the light of the position outlined above. 
The last two essays deal with the respec- 
tive views of Marx and Adam Smith in 
political economy, and a useful survey of 
the relevance of Marxism to the present 
day. 

There is much to recommend these 
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essays. They are based on a sound grasp 
of the major principles of Marx’s thought 
and after criticisms of some of his would- 
be disciples that are both intelligent and 
relevant. This is done in an unpreten- 
tious style with a minimal amount of 
jargon. This last point is a particularly 
welcome relief from much recent writing 
on Marx which often needs the aid of a 
special glossary to make it even intel- 
ligible. 

The only criticisms are that it is not as 
clear to me as it is to the authors that the 
practice of Marx’s theory gives one a 
special insight into what he meant; and 
that the ‘book is extortionately priced— 
even for these days! 

David McLellan 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Family, Marriage and the Struggle 
of the Sexes 

H. P. Dreitzel (ed.) Collier-Macmillan 
1972 350 pp. £115 


Hans Peter Dreitzel is well aware of the 
need to analyse and to seek alternatives 
to ‘the miserable state of the family, of 
marriage, and of current sex-role defini- 
tions’. He has organized his collection of 
articles around these areas, while incor- 
porating widely different theoretical 
positions on these topics. Unfortunately, 
the difficult and important issues raised 
are not resolved. 

The introduction to the volume sug- 
gests that the analysis will be made in 
terms of both economic and psycho- 
logical factors. The first question is 
whether or not such an analysis emerges. 
Professor Dreitzel has a certain optimism 
in the fight for liberation which appears 
to reside in the hope that ‘experiments 
in family relations’ will multiply and 
spread. It might be expected that such 
a conclusion derives from a particular 
analysis of the problems under considera- 
tion. The second question is whether the 
particular exhortation to multiply ‘ex- 
periments in family relations is justified’. 

The psychological aspects of the 
analysis are given short shrift. They are 
represented by Ingjald Nissen’s bizarre 
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psychoanalytic claim that men’s efforts 
to control women are determined by the 
fact that men are sexually weaker in the 
second half of their lives. He ignores the 
importance of the family in psycho- 
analytic theory and the effects of family 
Structure on the differential development 
of the male and female. 

It soon becomes apparent that the 
emphasis is on the economic/social 
system as the main force affecting the 
sexual struggle. Influenced by both 
Weber and Freud, Randell Collins 
stresses the importance of sexuality in 
the oppression of women and views 
sexual stratification and dominant ideo- 
logies as closely interdependent with 
types of social structure. 

Harriet Holter examines the effects of 
social and economic factors on sex roles, 
including the shift to a consumption 
oriented society, increased mobility, 
decreased importance of physical strength 
in unskilled jobs, etc. Shifting attitudes 
and raising consciousness appear to be 
the ways to effect change in the psycho- 
logical sphere. She suggests, for instance, 
that women in child care could be paid 
more than those producing cars in 
order to ‘lower the prestige of com- 
petitiveness and technological advance- 
ment’.(?) 

What have these writers to say of the 
intermediary role of the family between 
the individual and society? A theoretical 
account of the family necessitates the 
inclusion of psychological, social and 
economic structures. The only theoretical 
article on the family in this collection is 
by Marion Levy and is curiously irrele- 
vant to the problem of the interaction of 
the economic and the ideological. It is 
left to Branka Magaš, arguing from a 
Marxist position, to touch on the critical 
issue of the role of the family in the 
propagation of ideology. While she 
agrees that Freudian theory provides the 
mechanisms of the process by which the 
child fits into the existing social structure, 
she confusingly insists, with Althusser 
‘that no theory of psychoanalysis can be 
produced without basing it on historical 
materialism .. è 

- The failure then to present an analysis 


in both economic and psychological 
terms can be attributed directly to the 
weaknesses in the analysis of the family. 
It seems unfortunate that Dreitzel has 
confined himself to so narrow an attack 
on the present form of the family, 
particularly in view of his recognition 
of the need to pursue the analysis across 
a broad social and economic front. 
Parveen Adems 
Brunel University 


Children in Urban Society: 
Juvenile Delinquency in Nineteenth- 
Century America 

Joseph M. Hawes Oxford University 
Press 1971 315 pp. £390 


Since the late sixties, the well-established 
interactionist approach in the sociology 
of deviance has been succeeded by a 
growing tendency among scholars to 
focus more directly on ‘the other side’ in 
their understanding of crime and social 
problems. The present work, which is 
dealing with the various institutional 
and ideological responses to the chal- 
lenge of juvenile delinquency in nine- 
teenth-century America, is a contribu- 
tion to this new and growing corpus of 
historio-sociological studies of legal insti- 
tutions. The author intends to bridge 
the gap between Pickett’s study of the 
New York House of Refuge, the first 
separate institution for young criminals 
in the United States (1825), and Plait’s 
analysis of the movement leading to the 
setting up of the first official juvenile 
court in Chicago in 1899. 

The author traces three main stages 
in the ‘response’ to juvenile delinquency 
within (us period, The first institutions, 
located in the cities, resembled adult 
prisons as they were built with individual 
cells and organized on the so-called 
congregate system. The children were 
to be reformed by hard work, strict 
morals and religious discipline. Gradu- 
ally, however, the interpretations of 
moral problems shifted away from the 
idea of individual moral deficiency and 
towards the environmental approach, 
Reformers consequently abhorred the 
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evils of large cities and bad parents, and 
the .new institutions went to ‘country 
and cottage’ to rely on farm work 
modelled on the family system. A third 
wave, more sceptical of institutions, 
favoured ‘God’s own reformatory’, the 
family, and sent the children into the 
care of private homes. The number of 
institutions thus stagnated in the years 
around the Civil War. The placing-out 
system expanded, as did such preventive 
measures as industrial day schools, 
lodging houses, settlement houses, et al. 

The author of this work is an American 
historical optimist. Every innovation in 
the network of social control is seen as 
a definite reform and even as a step in 
the progress of American society. Thus 
the growing differentiation and individ- 
ualization in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents is described as an improve- 
ment, crowned by the creation of the 
juvenile court. The progress of science 
and the professional development within 
criminology, psychiatry, psychology, 
sociology and social work is handled 
with equal enthusiasm, in a scheme 
where the earlier ‘sentimental’ and ‘soft- 
hearted’ welfare work, as well as the 
later ‘scientific charity’, is replaced by a 
really scientific treatment, crowned with 
the work of the psychiatrist William 
Healy. By this very way of looking at 
history, however, the author has taken 
for granted precisely what should have 
been the focus of his investigation: why 
the responses developed as they did, for 
whose benefit, and for what sort of 
social interests. Scattered remarks about 
good citizens being threatened by emerg- 
ing ‘dangerous classes’ do not add up to 
any proper historical analysis on this 
point. 

Neither is the book particularly strong 
in sociological theory. Durkheim and 
Kai T. Erikson serve as the intended 
point of departure, i.e. the view of 
crime as a functionally necessary and 
socially useful phenomenon. Apart from 
the chapter describing children’s litera- 
ture and dime novels as a mirror of 
predominating ideologies, and hence 
possibly as a positive factor defining 
social problems, the functional approach 
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s not very penetrating. All the same, the 

author’s task is an important one and 
the ground he covers is in many ways a 
virgin field. The book, then, is most 
useful for the student of delinquency 
because of its detailed presentation of 
data. On the other hand, all the data 
are not there, and the information seems 
to have been selected at a certain ran- 
dom. In spite of the author’s admiration 
of great personalities and of their his- 
torical role, there is, for example, no 
mention of Enoch Wines, who is norm- 
ally regarded as one of the most active 
and discerning contemporary American 
authorities on reformatories and institu- 
tions for children. 

Finally, there is the problem of 
secondary sources. There is no discussion 
of Pickett and Platt, and not even 
proper references to their works except 
for a most general mentioning. This 
may be due to a slow process of publica- 
tion (the book seems to be based on a 
doctoral dissertation from 1969). Even 
with allowance for this, however, general 
neglect of other scholars underlines the 
quality of non-theory in this book and, 
correspondingly, its main value as a 
presentation of interesting details. The 
bibliography is comprehensive and ac- 
curate, if not fully complete. 

Tove Stang Dahl 
University of Oslo 


Trends in British Society since 
1900: a Guide to the Changing 
Social Structure of Britain 

A, H. Halsey (ed.) Macmillan 1972 


578 pp. £495 


This is a difficult book to review, for two 
reasons. The first is a conventional 
difficulty, in that Trends in British 
Society is a compendium by a number of 
authors who inevitably perform their 
tasks with varying degrees of success, 
but who are too numerous to mention 
individually in a short review. The 
editor, A. H. Halsey, has assembled a 
number of contributions from colleagues 
who are mostly in the Faculty of Social 
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Studies at Oxford and the Department 
of Social and Administrative Studies at 
Nuffield College, and who have con- 
tributed chapters on topics such as: 
Population, Labour Force, Schools, 
Housing, Health, Welfare, . Religion, 
Immigration, Leisure and so on. The 
emphasis in each case is on those trends, 
observed since the early part of the 
century, which can be traced through 
the use of social statistics. 

Herein lies the second difficulty, that 
of establishing what kind of book this 
is, and to whom it will prove most useful. 
The editor, Dr Halsey, places the book 
in the British tradition of ‘social arith- 
metic’, where it can be seen as con- 
tinuing in the tradition of (and largely 
superseding) Carr Saunders, Jones and 
Moser: A Survey of Social Conditions in 
England and Wales, or Marsh: The 
Changing Social Structure of England and 
Wales. It is more complete than these 
books, more detailed, and is written 
with great authority. There are nearly 
400 tables, and since many of these go 
back to 1900 they provide a far more 
complete and useful coverage than does 
Social Trends. For all these reasons, the 
authors deserve to be congratulated 
upon a major achievement. 

But the book is more of a commentary 
on social statistics, or on those trends 
strictly portrayed by facts and figures, 
than it is a book on trends in British 
society with recourse to statistics. There 
is some ambivalence here, as the title 
might lead teachers or students to expect 
more in the way of a sociological treat- 
ment of social institutions than the book 
in fact provides. Dr Halsey is open 
about this in his introduction, and also 
properly sensitive about the problematic 
nature of social statistics. But the book 
is likely to be of greater use to those 
studying social science on the margins 
of academic sociology than to those 
taking courses in social structure ‘which 
are staples of undergraduate courses in 
sociology’, to quote the preface. 


Alan F. Sillitoe 
Goldsmiths’ College 


The Sociology of Social Movements 
J. A. Banks Macmillan 1972 62 pp. 
Don, 


This is a new title in a series prepared 
by the British Sociological Association. 
This series, according to the editor, is to 
provide ‘short but comprehensive treat- 
ments of key problem-areas in sociology’. 
In the case of the sociology of social 
movements, this task is made less easy 
by the lack of adequate previous treat- 
ment of the subject. One chief reason for 
neglect of the subject, according to 
Banks, has been the functionalist domin- 
ation of sociological theory, which has 
seen any kind of ‘collective behaviour’ 
as a symptom of malfunctioning of a 
society. A further problem, according to 
Banks, is conceptual vagueness. In setting 
out to provide an alternative approach, 
Banks identifies a social movement as 
‘a collection of persons acting to bring 
about consciously willed social innova- 
tion’. He stresses that a key to the under- 
standing of social movements is the idea 
that men invent and exploit social tech- 
niques just as they invent and exploit 
material techniques. Banks discusses 
various types of social movements and 
relates them to the kinds of society in 
which they are possible; he also covers 
topics such as leadership of social move- 
ments (criticizing ‘great man’ theories), 
and the significance of paid employees 
of a social movement. 

The problem of the relation of social 
movements to functionalist approaches 
(and also to Marxist approaches) is 
again taken up in the last chapter. Here 
Banks is critical of functionalism for 
failing to show how some parts of a social 
system seem to be more open to pres- 
sures to innovation than are others. 
Banks finally pleads for recognition in 
the study of social movements for ‘a 
more intensive concern for the detailed 
course of social events than has custom- 
arily been used’, and for a more sophis- 
ticated framework of analysis. Theoretic- 
ally, the book is inconclusive, appearing 
to be yet another instance of theoretical 
insecurity following a critique of func- 
tionalism. It also confines the discussion 
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to ‘successful’ social movements, without 
proper consideration of the ambiguities 
of ‘success’. However, Banks provides a 
useful taxonomy of social movements and 
a valuable discussion of a number of key 
analytical issues. 
Peter G. Forster 
University of Hull 


Taken for a Ride: Special 
Residential Homes for Confused 
Old People: a Study of Separatism 
in Social Policy 

Michael Meacher Longmans 1972 

546 pp. £6°75 


The bulk of this five-hundred-page book 
is devoted to comparing the experiences 
of confused elderly people in special 
homes with the experiences of confused 
elderly in ordinary welfare homes. The 
author then proceeds to evaluate the 
merits of separatism as a form of social 
policy, using for this purpose not only 
his own comparison of special and ordin- 
ary homes for elderly people, but refer- 
ring also to the arguments against separ- 
ate psychiatric hospitals, and against 
segregation or elitism in educational 
provision. 

This review of separatism, being so 
wide ranging, is of necessity superficial 
within the confines of a single chapter. 
Moreover, although the author asserts, 
relative to homes for the confused elderly 
that: ‘It would seem clear . . . that the 
balance of welfare advantage is de- 
cisively weighted against the separatist 
home’ (p. 482) a careful reading of the 
text and scrutiny of the many tables 
does not give any real bases for such 
certainty. Indeed, in the introduction 
to the book, the author himself stresses 
that the bias of his study was impression- 
istic—‘only a preliminary insight into 
the care of confused old people’ (p. 11). 
He based his comparison on three 
special homes and three ordinary homes 
with 290 residents between them. The 
three special homes differed more among 
themselves than they did as a group 
from the ordinary homes, measured on 
the author’s own dimensions of admis- 
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sions policy, restrictiveness of care and 
social background of residents. The 
differences in admissions policy in turn 
could go a long way to explain features 
of life which the author is inclined to 
attribute to separatism as a policy. For 
instance one special home took only 
females able to pay a fee and predomin- 
antly women with no close family. Lack 
of visitors to residents in the special 
homes in this study as compared with 
residents in the ordinary homes is likely 
to be heavily affected by this policy of 
one of the homes, even if, as the author 
argues, the stigma attaching to separate 
homes for the mentally infirm elderly may 
also be a factor in discouraging visitors. 
Although, however, the indictment of 
separatist homes for the confused elderly 
is less objective and conclusive than the 
author asserts, the book really does pro- 
vide an insight into the care of confused 
old people. Meacher may not prove his 
Laing-type argument that the confusion 
of elderly residents in separatist homes 
is more of a reaction, the only one pos- 
sible, to bewildering isolation and 
humiliation than an objective reason for 
their segregation, but he does contribute 
to our understanding of the sad phen- 
omenon of confusion in old people. His 
policy recommendations are likewise 
humane, and eminently reasonable. His 
plea for more community services to 
keep the elderly in their own homes 
rather than segregating them from 
society in any type of residential home, 
can be endorsed without having to 
accept his rather dubious ‘proofs’ that 
separatist homes for confused elderly 
people are mischievous failures as welfare 
measures. 
Eda Topliss 
University of Southampton 


Arabs and Berbers 
Ernest Gellner and Charles Micaud (eds.) 
Duckworth 1973 448 pp. £7°95 


This is a collection of 23 articles by the 
most distinguished Maghrebologists (if I 
may be permitted the word) of the 
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present day. This is both its strength 
and its weakness. 

Much of the material is new and ex- 
tremely interesting, Kenneth Brown’s 
account of how the Imam of the Salé 
mosque was coaxed into reciting the 
Ya Latif at the time of the Berber Dahir 
is the real stuff of history and shows 
how personal influences work in Mor- 
occo. Edmund Burke’s article on the 
twists by which French scholarly writing 
managed to keep in step with the 
developing demands of official policy is 
well-documented, although one is still 
rather puzzled as to why French intel- 


lectuals, usually so intractable, should - 


have proved to be so tame. John Water- 
bury’s story of the coup of July 1971 is 
most authoritative—written as it was so 
soon after the events that it described. 
He is to be congratulated upon spotting 
the equivocal role of General Oufkir at 
a time when that worthy successor of 
Walsingham or Fouché still appeared 
all-powerful. His other article on 
the political activities of the Susis 
in Casablanca gives the same im- 
pression of combining the best skills 
of the historian with those of the 
journalist. 

The three writers mentioned above 
are all Americans—worthy representa- 
tives of the extremely active school in 
that country. There are also valuable 
contributions by writers of other nation- 
alities. E. A. Alport’s article on the Mzab 
makes one regret most deeply his early 
death: to an historian, sociologists who 
write with elegance and wit appear to be 
all too rare. André Adam’s piece on the 
Berber migrants of Casablanca is as 
informative as one would expect from 
so eminent an authority. At present the 
individuality of Morocco is still its 
greatest charm but one is driven, sadly, 
to accept his conclusions that the dis- 
tinctiveness of the Susis will vanish in the 
melting pot of their Great Wen. One is 
also glad to have a reprint of Ernest 
Geliner’s important article on Patterns 
of Rural Rebellion with its thought- 
provoking conclusion that tribal risings 
are directed not towards a return to 
ancient anarchy but towards a closer 


integration with the mainstream of 
national life. 

The faults of the book are as obvious 
as its virtues. Basically it is not a book 
at all but a haphazard collection of 
articles which contributors ‘happened to 
have by them’. There is no attempt at 
planning a comprehensive coverage of 
the subject of Arabs and Berbers. 
Although Mauritania makes an inter- 
esting appearance in an article by 
Charles Stewart, we hear nothing of 
Tunisia or Libya. The Ibadhis of Jabal 
Nafusa are just as interesting as those of 
the Mzab. Algeria is covered in a most 
patchy way and there is no overall pic- 
ture of French Berber policy there—a 
subject just as important as their policy 
in Morocco. 

The other major fault is one perhaps 
inevitable in such a work by many 
hands unless they are directed and 
bullied by savage and ruthless editors. 
The book is repetitive to the point of 
tedium: one cannot read it straight 
through. Most of the authors in the first 
section discuss at length the problem of 
what is a tribe and reach roughly the 
same conclusions. There are other ex- 
amples of contributors’ tilling the same 
cabbage patches: barely a score of the 
Don odd tribes in Morocco are men- 
tioned. One can only speculate as to why 
so many social anthropologists always 
pick on the same groups: perhaps there 
are semi-professional informants who 
know what visiting scholars want, or are 
there merely convenient hotels in the 
neighbourhood? The ultimate in repeti- 
tion is reached in the final short section 
where we are told on pages 402, 419 
and 427 that Colonel Ababou was born 
in Aknoul and on pages 403, 419 and 
427 that Colonel Chelouati was born in 
Ahermoumou, 

To summarize: this is neither a book 
nor an encyclopedia. It is a collection 
of articles of varying quality, the best of 
which make it essential for every serious 
student of modern North Africa. 


R. L. Bidwell 
University of Cambridge 
Middle East Centre 
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Introduction to Multivariate 
Analysis for the Social Sciences 
John P. Van de Geer W. H. Freeman & 
Co. 1972 xi + 293 pp. £4:00 


This is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on multivariate analysis. 
‘Working through Van de Geer’ may 
well become prescribed activity for 
devotees of these methods. The distinc- 
tive purpose of the author is to expose 
the basic, if intricate, links between 
techniques that are more usually pre- 
sented as quite different from each other, 
and to stress the connection of each 
method with a specific model of the 
relationships among the input data. 
These aims are achieved through the 
formal elegance of matrix algebra, and 
an ‘overview’ that includes an interest- 
ing set of diagrams representing the 
models that are implied by the use of 
the various techniques. 

To take two examples: Van de Geer 
is able to show very clearly that, once 
the structural model is given, path 
analysis is the formal equivalent of re- 
peated regression analysis. Moreover, 
solutions obtained by the square-root 
method of factor analysis (admittedly a 
less common application of this tech- 
nique), are proved identical to the 
results of path analysis and the struc- 
tures of the two models used in the 
illustration are shown to be the same. 

While the book is described as ‘not 
overly difficult’, a good grounding in 
matrix algebra is needed in order to 
follow the author beyond multiple and 
partial correlation and regression. To 
meet this, seven chapters are devoted, in 
Part I, to a discussion of matrix algebra 
to the level necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of Part II (the multivariate tech- 
niques). But other important matters 
are thereby excluded. Statistical tests are 
not mentioned at all, nor is there any 
guidance as to the types of data for 
which these methods of analysis are 
legitimate. To leave the reader to explore 
these topics elsewhere presents him with 
a formidable task. They should not be 
ignored, for one reason that multivariate 
analyses of sample data tend to be 
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sensitive to sampling variations among 
the inputs, and, for another reason, that 
researchers may be tempted to apply 
these techniques to data that are in- 
appropriately distributed or that do not 
conform to the requisite level of 
measurement, 

In fairness, however, I must admit to 
having found this book more useful than 
any other in preparing to guide under- 
graduates, with no prior knowledge of 
matrix algebra or of calculus, on a more 
limited excursion into multivariate an- 
alysis. Recognition of the links between 
the methods has been invaluable. Despite 
its mathematical demands, the book 
should not be dismissed as for specialists 
only—though only the specialist will get 
to the end! 

The presentation is clear and accurate 
—altogether a useful corrective to the 
tendency to resort unthinkingly to 
standard computer routines. 

Elizabeth Gittus 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


The Social Context of Art 
Jean Creedy (ed.) Tavistock Publications 
1970 217 pp. £2°10 


This collection of essays—thought-pro- 
voking every one—should form essential 
reading not only, one hopes, for comple- 
mentary studies in DipAd courses, but, 
as Jean Creedy points out in her in- 
troduction, for everyone interested in the 
study of society. The essays cover a wide 
range and are concerned not only with 
reform of art education but also with 
many aspects of fine art and of industrial 
design (lying as perfectly easy bedfellows 
within the covers of the same book). 
Stimulating and interesting ideas 
abound. Gyorgy Kepes has a starry-eyed 
plan to integrate the artist into society 
through his ‘interthinking’ proposal. 
To offset this is the realism of Michael 
Tree’s approach to industrial design: in 
the last resort the designer ‘either lives or 
starves’ in terms of market acceptance. 
One can be impatient with Dennis Gabor 
who would deny teenagers their special 
music in a dogmatic condemnation of an 
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art form which he has no wish to under- 
stand: but this somewhat archaic view is 
counter-balanced by E. Lucie-Smith’s 
informative and sympathetic article on 
social trends in contemporary art—in- 
cluding both Pop and Op. H. R. Ked- 
ward plays down the ‘intellectual state- 
ment’ that modern art is so often said to 
be making, in favour of a concentration 
on the actual form, content and aesthe- 
tics of the art form itself. This can per- 
haps be seen as a note of caution against 
too-facile ‘sociologizing’ in the sphere of 
art: a view which would, presumably, be 
echoed by Z. Barbu who emphasizes the 
extremely subtle and complex character 


of the correspondence between art and 
society. 

The collection ends with a racy con- 
tribution from Christopher Cornford, 
which ranges from his views on art educa- 
tion in schools where millions of children 
attend art classes but grow up to become 
‘enthusiastic consumers of the ugly and 
worthless’ to his ideas for change in art 
education in the Art Colleges. His essay 
adds up to the proposition that ‘society 
desperately needs its artists’—a truth 
which is likely to become more fully 
realized by everyone who reads this book. 

Frances Rust 
Thames Polytechnic 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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DO-GOODERS value beliefs and their effects on 
behaviour 

Charles Goshen S 

This book accuses the U.S. of 438pp. £6-95 

mismanaging its drug and alcohol 

problems, and proposes some more EXPLORING SO CIAL 

practical solutions. SPACE 

256pp. illus. £3-95 Michel Richard and John Mann 
Combined lab-manual and book of 

INTRODUCTION TO readings on introductory sociology and 

SOCIOLOGY social psychology. 

Jack Douglas 62pp. £. 2-50 i 

The basic concepts of sociology within ~ (/nstructor's manual also available — 

their historical and social contexts. free of charge.) 






Bote ue EAAS URBAN POVERTY IN A 
CORPORATE POWER CROSS-CULTURAL 








AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 
RESPONSIBILITY Edwin Eames and Judith Goode 

Neil Jacoby A fully documented, comparative study 
Anew perspective in the social analysis ` of the problems of poverty and their 

of the American business corporation. solutions. 







270pp. £4:95 320pp, £450 









Available from 


COLLIER MACMILLAN 35 Red Lion Square, 
PUBLISHERS London WC1R 4SG 












NEW FROM METHUEN 








Equal Opportunity in Education 

A reader in social class and educational opportunity 

Edited by HAROLD SILVER 

This collection of readings recapitulates the discussion of 
social class and educational opportunity from the 1920s to . 
the present. It illustrates changing views of access to education 
at different levels and possibilities of overcoming the educa- 


tional consequences of social underprivilege. 
£3-60; University Paperback £1-80 


Culture and Cognition: 
Readings in Cross-Cultural Psychology 
Edited by J. W. BERRY and P. R. DASEN 


A collection of papers that attempts to bring together, for the 

first time, a wide variety of psychological research which is 

explicitly concerned with cognition in its cultural context. 
January £5-00; University Paperback £2-50 


- Educational Differences 
ARTHUR R. JENSEN 


This new collection of papers deals particularly with differen- 
tial psychology—the study of individual and group behavioural 
differences—and its relationship to the problems of education. 

i £5-75 


NEW FROM TAVISTOCK 


Explorations in Sociology 


Deviance and Social Control 

Edited by PAUL ROCK and MARY McINTOSH 

A collection of original papers that were first presented at the 
annual meeting of the British Sociological Association in 1971, 
which in the main demonstrates how the American approach 
to deviance has been taken up by British sociologists, and 


revised or modified. 
January £5-00; Social Science Paperback £2:00 


Occupational Psychology | 
DONALD E. SUPER and MARTINJ. BOHN ` ger 


Behavioural Worlds 
The Study of Single Cases 


P. G. HERBST January £1-50 








announcing a new journal 


Theory and Society 


Renewal and Critique in Social Theory 
Editors: ALVIN W. GOULDNER and RANDALL COLLINS 


This.new journal of theoretical sociology will provide an international forum 
for discourse and critique in social theory — the guide and culmination of 
sociological inquiry. Formal disciplinary boundaries will be of no relevance 
as contributions will come from the vanguard in philosophy, linguistics, 
psychology, anthropology, history, political science, economics and human 
geography, as well as sociology, focusing on the new directions: critical 
sociology, phenomenology, structuralism, neo-Marxism, linguistically sen- 
sitive sociology and historical sociology. 


Quarterly. First issue scheduled for Spring 1974. 
Personal subscription price: US$ 12 80 or Dfl. 32.00 (including postage). 
Institutional subscription price: US$ 20 00 or Dil. 50 00 (including postage) 


Quality & Quantity — 


European-American Journal of Methodology 
Editors: VITTORIO CAPECCHI, RAYMOND BOUDON, CHARLES KADUSHIN 


Quality and Quantity is an interdisciplinary journal which systematically correlates disciplines 
such as mathematics and statistics with those of the social sciences, particularly sociology, 
economics and social psychology. 

It alms to spread the discussion of the most interesting contributions to methodology from 
Ee of different nations, with the objective of the scientific development of social 
research. 


Quarterly. 
Personal subscription price for vol. 8 (1974): US$ 17 20 or Di, 43 00 (including postage). 
Institutional subscription price: US$ 32.00 or Dil. 80 00 (including postage). x 


All back volumes are still available. 


The Dutch guilder prices are definitive. Write now for further details to 


Elsevier 


P.O. Box 211 
Amsterdam - The Netherlands 





Two Outstanding New Books. 


Magic and the Millennium 
Bryan Wilson E 


“a major contribution to the sociology of religion. He gives close 
Critical attention to literally dozens of religious movements, 
investing the driest historical and anthropological monograph 

` with precisely the broad culture and theoretical perspective 
which so often seem to elude its original authors. Happily there 
is an excellent index.” Times Higher Education Supplement 


“The cases range as far back as the 1 8th century and discussions 
as far forward as the most recent writings. Everyone will value 
this book as a reference source.” David Martin in New Society 


“an exhaustive and scholarly study of primitive salvationist 
cults that have sprung up in opposition to the white man—a 
remarkable book simply as an accumulation of facts.” 

The Spectator £6.50 





The Dialectical Imagination 


A History of the Frankfurt School and the Institute of 
Social Research 1923-50 ` 


Martin Jay 


“An amazing example of scholarship without dullness, of 
-objectivity and love for the subject matter.” Herbert Marcuse 


“An intellectual biography of the ‘Frankfurt School" is no small 
achievement. Martin Jay combines a careful history of the 
Institute for Social Research from its foundation in the early 
twenties as an independent centre for interdisciplinary Marxist 
research down to its return to Frankfurt from America in 1950, 
with sensitive accounts of its work.” Times Higher Education 
Supplement 


`", tecounted with imagination, sympathy, and a pre-eminent 
regard for historical fact by Martin Jay in his ground-breaking 
history of the Frankfurt School up to 1950.” 
Alasdair Macintyre in The New Statesman £3.50 
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48 Charles Street London W1X 8AH 


